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Preface 


I recall sitting in my office at the Richardson Institute during 
the London winter of 1975, engrossed in John Prebble’s new 
book, Mutiny. Colleagues at the Richardson, being broad- 
minded, tried to hide their puzzlement over why, when they 
were investigating violence in the Middle East and Ulster, 
British defence expenditures and agricultural policy in Mozam- 
bique, I should be spending my days sorting out Scottish clans 
and eighteenth-century regimental grievances. I hope the fol- 
lowing chapters will dispel their bemusement. 

The hunch that prompted me to begin this research has now 
grown into a conviction: to understand the character of state 
power, it is as necessary to comprehend the roles of Scottish 
soldiers and their Ambonese, ethnic Russian and American 
black counterparts as it is to analyse the composition of the 
American or Soviet military—industrial complexes. In a sense, 
then, this book is hortatory: it calls on observers of the modern 
state to direct attention to an oft-neglected yet vital dimension 
of state manipulation. 

To investigate the state’s utilization of ethnicity to mobilize 
and deploy militaries is to study the state politics of manpower. 
The following chapters set out to reveal how central state 
régimes have used, and continue to use, ethnicity to maintain 
political order and their own authority through particular man- 
power conceptualizations and manipulations. The book argues 
that state élites —- modern no less than pre-modern — conceive of 
politics and their own interests in ethnic terms far more often 
than they admit; that state élites exploit ethnic divisions at the 
same time as they publicly deplore them. In other words, when 
state planners set out to optimize their security, they think 
ethnically. The historical evolutions of armies, navies, air forces 
and police forces in countries as different as Britain and Indo- 
nesia have been shaped by state élites’ ethnic calculations. 

Many political analysts, including some of my friendly critics 
at the Richardson that winter, are sceptical of the authenticity 
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of ethnic identification. The cases laid out in this volume may 
persuade them that ethnicity is, indeed, an artificial construct, 
a false consciousness nurtured by uneasy central power-wielders 
who would prefer to rule through tactics of divide and rule 
rather than to confront basic contradictions in their societies. 
But this is hardly the conclusion of the present study if it is 
taken as a whole. For what becomes clear from examining state 
militaries’ ethnic designs is that those same central power- 
wielders also fear genuine ethnic attachments that rival the 
artificial state. Critical political analysis today frequently im- 
plies that the analyst must choose either class, ethnicity or sex as 
the real basis of social organization. State élites’ security form- 
ulas reveal, by contrast, that it is the particular pattern of re- 
lationships among class, ethnicity and sex that determines how 
power and authority are used and maintained. Thus the ques- 
tions that grow out of the following cases are: Why do state 
élites find ethnicity of special value in structuring and utilizing 
coercive power? How do state élites combine class, sex and 
ethnic cleavages to ensure state-supportive divisions of labour? 

My fascination with eighteenth-century Scottish regimental 
mutinies has made me more, not less, aware that ethnically 
derived military strategies are today as fresh as this evening’s 
late-night news. It is tempting to try to squeeze into this preface 
every ethnic-military happening that has occurred since the last 
chapter was written. But it may be enough to note just a few 
such instances, in the hope that the reader will be tantalized 
enough to pursue the political implications on his or her own. 
For instance, in an apparent move to tighten military security 
along Vietnam’s border with China in early 1978, Hanoi’s 
leadership sent in military reinforcements to the frontier region. 
This is an area of Vietnam with a large number of non- 
Vietnamese tribal peoples, groups that had supported the Viet 
Minh during its war against the French. In 1978, they may have 
seemed too susceptible to Chinese appeals in the eyes of nervous 
Hanoi strategists. At the same time, this ethnic Vietnamese 
leadership dropped from its politburo three army generals of 
tribal origin who had risen through the party and military 
ranks as a result of that early alliance. 

For the still white-dominated Rhodesian régime, the thread 
of state security was even more frayed by the end of 1978. With 
the reluctant but none the less public agreement of his three 
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African co-leaders, the Prime Minister, Ian Smith, responded to 
escalating guerrilla operations and an outflow of white Rhode- 
sians by initiating black military conscription. On 10 January 
1979, however, when draft-subjected blacks were to report for 
compulsory military service, only goo of the initial 1,544 men 
called to service actually appeared. The coersive foundations of 
the Rhodesian state were becoming more shaky than ever. In 
neighbouring South Africa, the white state élite has been less 
pressed to use members of the most oppressed group, Africans, 
for military manpower. But, by early 1979, to hold on to their 
disintegrating power in Namibia, Pretoria security planners had 
mobilized their first African combat unit. The Ovambo Bat- 
talion, however, revealed the state’s basic contradictions, for it 
drew its rank-and-file recruits from the Ovambo ethnic group 
which supplies the majority of the insurgent movement's fight- 
ing force. 

In the United States, 1978 marked a renewal of the debate 
over the efficacy of the Volunteer Army. Between the lines of the 
discussions in the White House, Pentagon and Congress was the 
question of whether the army in particular could be counted on 
to handle the new military technology when so many of its men 
came from groups — Hispanic, black — that lacked advanced 
education. In the autumn of 1978, 40 per cent of the U S Army's 
male recruits were black. State security calculations in the 
United States today are based on presumed connections be- 
tween, on the one hand, a new generation of battlefield tech- 
nology, precision-guided munitions (‘smart weapons’), and, on 
the other, state racial-ethnic manpower strategies. Ethnicity is 
not becoming passé in military war rooms. 

I began this research in 1975 with the support of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. During the next four years, my analytical 
arena expanded in a sometimes harrowing fashion so that I felt 
compelled to test my evolving hunches against the experiences 
of virtually all states’ militaries, past and present. As my curi- 
osity expanded, so did my correspondence. The resultant book 
is concrete proof of the generosity and informed imagination of 
literally dozens of analysts in and out of the halls of academia. 
The notes and references should be read as an extension of this 
too-brief acknowledgement. In particular, however, I would 
like to thank my colleagues at the Richardson Institute, its 
director Michael Nicholson, Ursula Semin-Panzer, Andrew 
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Mack, Dan Smith and Abdul Minty. Other British colleagues 
who lent valuable support were John James, Gavin Kennedy, 
Martin Edmunds, Peter Rollings, David Greenwood, Anthony 
Short, Adam Roberts, Gwynn Harries-Jenkins, Georgina Ash- 
worth, Shelford Bidwell and Sheila Gullick. In understanding 
Ulster’s complex ethnic-security patterns, I was assisted by 
John Whyte and Paul Arthur. Analysis of Guyana’s military 
was tested against the insights of Harold Lutchman, Ralph 
Premdas and Percy Hintzen. I could not have compre- 
hended Asia's military ethnic histories without the help of Ann 
Gregory, Peter Gowing, Lela Noble, Stanley Bedlington, James 
Guyot, Abdullah Baginda, Zakaria Haji Ahmad, Harold 
Maynard, Sherwood Goldberg and Dewitt Ellinwood. Middle 
East state patterns of ethnic organization became understand- 
able thanks to provocative discussions with Majeed R. Jafar 
and Ann Schulz. Sanford Thatcher provided the encourage- 
ment to pull all these strands together into a book. Terry 
Reynolds and her splendid typing staff at Clark University 
stayed with me through countless revisions. Neil Middleton of 
Penguin Books and Frank Parkin of Oxford offered their en- 
thusiasm in the critical home stretch. I am indebted to all of 
these people, and hope that each of them will read the following 
study with the same rigour and critical energy that made it poss- 
ible in the first place. There is much more work to be done. 


C.H.E., January 1979 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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1. Introduction: Ethnic Boundaries 
and ‘State Security’ 


Envisage a Scottish soldier serving in the British army; he is 
dressed in his formal regimental uniform of red tunic and plaid 
kilt. The red tunic symbolizes his loyalty to the British monarch, 
while his kilt symbolizes his Scottish identity. Research on 
ethnicity and its political ramifications has generated hypoth- 
eses that allow one to imagine two distinct approaches to ana- 
lysing the significance of this soldier in his symbolic attire. 

The differences between the two. approaches reflect debates 
now going on among scholars and policy-makers over exactly 
how best to make sense of ethnicity. The first approach flows 
chiefly from what is usually termed an ascriptive interpretation 
of ethnicity. Following its presumptions, the kilted soldier 
would be defined primarily as a Scotsman - that is, a person 
who, by reason of descent, considers himself to be part of a 
collectivity separated from such other ascriptive groups in 
Britain as the Welsh, Irish, English and Pakistanis. An ascrip- 
tive theorist would explore the Scotsman’s reasons for joining 
the military largely in terms of the traditionally high value the 
Scottish culture has accorded to martial occupation. The man’s 
assignment to a Scottish regiment would be traced to the 
British state élite’s recognition of such primordial ethnic bonds 
within the larger polity and its accommodation to that persist- 
ing pluralism. Ethnically distinct regiments, at least in the army, 
would be seen by ascriptive theorists as a governmental response 
to existing sub-state allegiances. The symbolic uniform, with 
its incorporation of the kilt and plaid tartan, would probably 
be understood as additional concessions state authorities make 
so as to reconcile primordial attachments with universalistic 
institutions. Nevertheless, ascriptive theorists see such state 
compromises as temporary. 

As modernization reshapes British society, primacy will, it 
seems, inevitably be accorded to technology, functional divi- 
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sions of labour, mobility and universal criteria. In such a 
modernizing environment, the Scottish soldier will become an 
anomaly. To monitor his growing irrelevance one need only 
note the absence of any ethnic accommodations in the most 
modern branch, the Royal Air Force. The modernizing, central- 
izing state élite is compelled to make fewer and fewer conces- 
sions to such traditional primordial affective attachments 
among Britons. Industry and mass communications will dis- 
perse Scotsmen; they will become more mobile, more hetero- 
geneous and more in need of associations that address their 
immediate problems. Soldiering will lose its high cultural 
status. Even perceiving oneself as a Scotsman, except in holiday 
rituals, will lose its utility. In the end, so this general theory 
goes, the Scottish soldier will become merely a soldier; his kilt 
will be traded in for khaki. 

There is, on the other hand, an alternative way of assessing 
the same Scottish soldier. For a moment, we can use a similar 
shorthand label for this second research strategy and call it the 
situational approach. It is a more dynamic and, some might 
complain, a more slippery approach. For it does not imagine 
ethnicity to be a package of fixed attributes and lineage pat- 
terns. It presumes that ethnicity is open to changing collective 
definitions and fluctuating emotional intensities. Situational 
theorists question whether ethnicity is on a track of inevitable 
demise as a consequence of the onslaught of modernity. They 
also suspect that politics can shape as well as simply mirror 
ethnic pluralism. 

To a situational theorist, it seems premature to start an 
analysis of the man in the state’s uniform from the assumption 
that he automatically considered himself a Scotsman. Despite 
his assignment to a Scottish regiment and his culturally sym- 
bolic attire, the man’s own self-identification is problematic. 
Prior to enlistment or conscription, the soldier may have 
thought of himself principally as an unemployed labourer or 
landless farmer, not as a Scotsman. If he did have a more general 
level of reference, he might at most have identified himself as a 
member of a particular clan or as a Highlander rather than an 
‘effete’ Lowlander. He may have joined the army because 
English and Scottish élites had taken away his land or because 
his clan laird had promised the crown a quota of enlistees. Al- 
leged Scottish war-making aptitudes could have been merely a 
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post facto rationalization that made army life somewhat more 
palatable to a poor youth. In a similar fashion, a conscious 
‘Scottish’ identity could have developed as a result of being 
socialized into the ethnically defined regiment. A respected 
status for soldiers could be the product, not of traditional 
cultural patterns, but of repeated signals sent by empire-build- 
ing British élites to stubborn Scotsmen. The thrust of these 
political messages, often willingly carried by coopted local élites, 
was that the surest way for Highlanders and Lowlanders to gain 
acceptance in an English-dominated state was to enlist in mili- 
tary service to the crown. To imagine that political élites only 
reluctantly accommodated military institutions to primordial 
attachments may be to underestimate the utility that ethnicity 
possesses even in a modernizing state. Modernization, while it 
may make mortars more common than bagpipes and khaki 
fatigues more functional than kilts, does not automatically 
eliminate the saliency of ethnicity in the recruitment and de- 
ployment of the British military. The Scottish nationalist 
mobilization of the 1970s and the state’s tactics in controlling 
the current violence in Ulster have both given new relevance to 
the Scottishness of certain military units in Britain. 

Depending on whether one adopts the ascriptive or situa- 
tional mode of analysis, one will view the military either as 
simply a cipher for ethnic attachments or, contrarily, as an 
active factor shaping those attachments. Similarly, which ap- 
proach is selected determines whether or not one sees the mod- 
ernization of militaries as a process that inevitably dilutes 
ethnic divisions within the military. Finally, ascriptive and 
situational theories are likely to lead observers to quite op- 
posite conclusions about the role of the military in the main- 
tenance of state security. 

By taking a close look at the Scottish soldier, then, and by 
examining more generally how militaries are ethnically de- 
signed, we can perhaps acquire new insights into the conditions 
under which ethnic identities are most salient for ordinary 
citizens and for state élites. A host of case-studies suggests that 
while no military mirrors its domestic ethnic breakdown, 
neither militaries nor ethnic patterns are static. Each is dy- 
namic. As ethnic groups and militaries both change over time, 
so do the political relationship between them. Sometimes, as we 
will see, the change enhances state consolidation as well as per- 
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haps (though not often) nation-building. In most instances, 
alterations in military ethnic relationships are not left to 
chance. They are affected by deliberate state policy decisions. 
Exploring the phenomenon of ethnicity from the vantage point 
of state militaries spotlights the importance of state power in 
the socio-cultural evolution of ethnic groups. 


Debates on Ethnicity 


Three debates currently absorb those social scientists who are 
investigating the nature and implications of ethnicity. Per- 
haps most fundamental is the debate just touched on, which 
pits an a ae of ethnicity against a more situa- 
tional deh definition. The ascriptive approach conceptualizes eth- 
nicity as a basis of collective identity derived from shared 
descent and rooted in sub-rational emotions. Tying ethnicity 
to blood lines makes it a relatively fixed phenomenon. Ethnic 
groups are contrasted with instrumental associations — for 
example, clubs, trade unions - which can expand or shrink 
simply by the operation of individuals making discrete choices. 
Ascriptive definitions of ethnicity take account of cultural di- 
mensions of ethnic groups, but culture is secondary to the 
fundamental descent element linking members to one another. 
Cultural attributes are thought to be objectively observable 
and passed down from generation to generation, so that the 
differences in values, mores and symbols which form the social 
boundaries between insiders and outsiders can persist over long 
periods of time. An anthropologist who does a study of the 
Irish in Liverpool or the Tho in Vietnam does not have to re- 
turn to the field every five years to check on whether ethnic 
attributes and inter-group boundaries have changed. Nor does 
he have to study the English to understand the Irish or study 
the Vietnamese to comprehend the Tho. If we were conducting 
research in highland Burma we could be confident in assuming 
that a Kachin is a Kachin and a Shan is a Shan - in the eyes of 
both the foreign social scientist and the Kachins and Shans 
themselves — regardless of whether the year is 1770 or 1970; 
while down in Burma’s lowlands one could assume that a 
Karen considers himself to be a Karen whether he is tilling the 
land, bartering in the market or serving in the colonial Bur- 
mese police. It is precisely this allegedly fixed character of eth- 
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nicity that makes it so frustrating to modernizing politicians. 

Social scientists who lean rather towards a situational inter- 
pretation of ethnicity contend that ethnic identities are more 
fluid than was earlier imagined. As a consequence, their re- 
search strategies have had to be less purely descriptive and 
more designed to cope with interactional dynamics.! They have 
discovered that the saliency that an ethnic group member as- 
signs his or her own ethnicity can wax and wane. For example, 
within Malaysia’s large Chinese ethnic group, there have, for 
generations, been important divisions along dialect lines: 
Hakkas were most likely to associate with Hakkas, Cantonese 
with Cantonese. But, according to a recent study, as Chinese in 
Malaysia haye become increasingly local-born, they have grad- 
ually reduced the weight they accord to traditional dialect 
group identities and have assigned more importance to their 
all-embracing ethnic common ‘Chineseness’.? Similarly, in 
South Africa today, there are important questions being asked 
about whether traditional (and government-encouraged) ethnic 
identities such as Zulu, Xhosa and Ndebele are giving way to a 
new, broader ethnic identity as blacks. In the Philippines 
among the Moslems, in Britain among West Indians and in 
Israel among Oriental Jews, there appear to be redefinitions of 
ethnic membership taking place as a result of changing pat- 
terns of interactions. 

Each instance suggests that ethnic boundaries are moveable. 
Instead of taking ethnic groups as our units of analysis, Fred- 
rik Barth and others have urged us to focus our attention on 
the differentiated patterns of group interaction which establish 
collective boundaries.? Such an interactional approach enables 
an observer to monitor changes in ethnic identities more ac- 
curately. Situational theorists, such as E. R. Leach, Abner 
Cohen, Michael Moerman and Judith Nagata, have each found 
in their own empirical research that persons sharing ethnic 
identities usually do hold to a myth of common descent. But 
they have also found that the actual biological validity of these 
beliefs is dubious and is far less important behaviourally than 
the myth itself and the cultural expressions of that myth.* Even 
if the substance of the myths is not transformed, the importance 
attributed to them can rise or fall according to what the im- 
mediate situation demands. For example, Nagata describes how 
a Malaysian Moslem may identify himself as an ‘Arab’ under 
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certain circumstances, while acting and thinking of himself as 
a ‘Malay’ under other circumstances. She demonstrates that 
this was not mere fickleness or ambivalence; it is evidence of 
ethnic adaptability.5 The outside observer should not mistake 
low saliency for the disappearance of ethnic consciousness al- 
together. The unmobilized ethnic group is an ethnic group in 
hibernation. If conditions pose opportunities or threats for 
' which ethnic ties are germane, ethnicity may once again take on 
vitality and political significance.® 

A second debate enlivening discussion among ethnic analysts 
concerns the question of whether ethnically based groups can 
survive modernization. On the one side are those convinced 
that ethnicity is essentially a pre-modern mode of affiliation; it 
is too irrational and too narrowly circumscribed to be func- 
tional in an era of rapid social and technological change. If 
ethnic groups do persist into a country’s modern phase, they 
are most accurately portrayed as anomalies. They are drags on 
the inevitable force for change. Gradually, however, if modern- 
ization is not artificially aborted, ethnic attachments will dissi- 
pate because their instrumental irrelevance will become obvious 
to potential referents. Clifford Geertz and Pierre van den 
Berghe, as well as most Marxist scholars, have posited this 
dynamic most persuasively.” Many of the scholars who are con- 
vinced that ethnicity has a low survival capacity, however, are 
so certain of ethnicity’s obsolescense that they find it fruitless 
to engage in empirical research or theoretical discussion on the 
topic. Much of the research on militaries has been conducted 
by such ‘underground’ ethnic theorists. Thus it may frequently 
appear that the debate is one-sided, with most of the takk com- 
ing from social scientists sceptical of the ‘imminent demise’ 
hypothesis. They argue that ethnically based collectivities are 
more adaptable than typically presumed, and, in fact, that 
modernity can itself breathe new life into ethnic groups. 

Studies of ethnicity in areas as dissimilar as South India and 
Buffalo, New York, reveal that ethnic groups do not fade away 
| under pressure of modernization. They often acquire new 
vitality from precisely those ‘aspects of modernity that were 
supposed to make them irrelevant — for example, from mass 
communications, industrialization, elections, educated profes- 
sionalized élites, urbanization. Even the multinational corp- 
oration, that quintessence of modernity, has been shown to 
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provide sustenance for ethnic identification.’ Disputes over 
ethnicity’s capacity to survive are complicated by the admitted 
fuzziness plaguing the concept of modernity itself. But dis- 
cussion of ethnicity’s relationship to modernization has helped 
to sharpen the concept and reduce its determinist power. Either 
modernity is a narrower phenomenon than heretofore im- 
agined, one that can co-exist with ethnicity, or modernity is in- 
deed vast in its theoretical repercussions, but weak in its 
progressive drive. If either proposition is true for whole 
societies, it can be true, too, for any part of a society under- 
going modernization: a region, an institution or an economic 
sector. 

There is yet a third controversy surrounding ethnicity. What 
is the effect of politics in defining ethnic identities and altering 
inter-ethnic boundaries? The conventional presumption is that 
politics is a dependent variable, and hence that political inter- 
action is simply a reflection of pre-political loyalties and cleav- 
ages. According to this rather passive notion of politics, 
political organizations and decision-makers take what is given 
in a society. In plural societies, such as Britain, Nigeria or the 
Soviet Union, ethnic divisions will shape the conflicts and 
alliances so long as ethnicity remains a salient collective refer- 
ent. So long as primordial ties have some effective pull, politi- 
cal actors will be limited to ‘conflict management’. A large 
portion of the literature on ethnic politics, by such analysts as 
Stephen Milne, Arendt Lipjhart, Eric Nordlinger and Milton 
Esman, focuses on strategies that governing élites employ to 
minimize inter-ethnic hostilities.° The military and police 
usually are short-changed in such analyses. Primary attention 
is devoted instead to political parties, legislatures and electoral 
mechanisms. Conflict management directed from the top is con- 
sidered effective if it buys time. During that politically precious 
time, de-ethnicization can proceed. Eventually, conflict man- 
agement can be replaced by more constructive political action. 

Conceptions of politics as a dependent variable in ethnic 
relations are now being challenged. There is a growing body of 
empirical evidence which suggests that, while politics is not an 
autonomous factor under all conditions, there are circum- 
stances in which it is a chief force creating individuals’ sense of 
their ethnic belonging. Politics can also delineate social divi- 
sions between ethnic communities. An African study has shown, 
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for example, how in Rwanda the Hutu have only recently 
come to assume their shared Hutu identity. This evolution of a 
new sense of Hutu ethnicity has been traced to the dynamics of 
political organization.?° Similarly, in Nigeria, we have abun- 
dant evidence that Ibos and Hausa have achieved their ethnic 
communal cohesiveness through processes of political organiza- 
tion over the previous three decades.'! In the Borneo states of 
Malaysia, Sabah and Sarawak, we can also see how politics 
shapes, not merely mirrors, ethnicity. Sabah’s and Sarawak’s 
various ethnic groups have broadened their associational 
boundaries and assigned new saliency to their ethnic identities 
in the wake of political party organization and electoral mobil- 
ization following independence in 1963. To be a ‘Kadazan’ had 
little if any real meaning for a Sabah inhabitant in 1950; by 
the 1970s, it may have had enough potency to compete with 
much older collective referents such as tribe or religion.!? The 
ethnic realities of Afrikaners in South Africa and Tamils in 
India are likewise the products of political mobilization.** 

Politics has acted as an independent variable in redefining 
the limits of group inclusiveness — that is, in actually altering 
the definitions of ethnic belonging. It has also heightened or 
lowered the saliency of pre-existing ethnic identities. Political 
élites, many of them in the vanguard of modernization in their 
given societies — literate, urban, secular, instrumental —- may 
find ethnicity more than a problem simply to be ‘managed’. In 
the eyes of political élites, ethnicity may be seen as a functional 
resource to be exploited as they seek to gain and then maintain 
state power. 


Militaries and Theories of Ethnicity 


These three debates are intimately related. The ascriptive ap- 
proach to ethnicity encourages observers to assert that ethnic 
attachments are too narrow and immutable to remain func- 
tional in a period of modernization. Likewise, users of the 
ascriptive approach are prone to conceptualize politics as de- 
pendent upon the fundamental patterns of identity and cleav- 
age embedded deep in the social order. By contrast, situational 
theorists are inclined to see ethnicity as flexible and potentially 
— though not inevitably — capable of remaining emotionally 
and instrumentally valuable to individuals trying to cope with 
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the demands of modernity. Investigators who implicitly or ex- 
plicitly adopt the situational approach are also alert to the ways 
in which political processes and organizations can alter both 
the substance and salience of ethnic boundaries.'¢ A cross- 
national and longitudinal exploration of ethnicity’s relation- 
ship with state militaries supports the findings of scholars such 
as Abner Cohen, Donald Horowitz and Marguerite Ross Bar- 
nett, (a) that boundaries of ethnic communalism can contract 
or expand, (b) that ethnic identifications frequently coexist 
with other attachments, and (c) that the weight individuals 
assign ethnic as against alternative referents depends on needs 
generated by particular circumstances.1° 

This investigation joins a debate already in progress and 
takes sustenance from that debate. The patterns revealed in 
military-ethnic relations lead me to come down squarely in 
support of those who believe that ethnicity must be explored 
dynamically. The dynamic quality of ethnicity has driven 
some social scientists to throw up their hands or field notes in 
despair, concluding that ethnicity is just a tromp Uoeil effect. 
In the chapters which follow, in fact, the reader may examine 
sceptically the diversity of groups paraded before him as ex- 
pressions of ethnicity: American blacks, Ulster Protestants, 
Chinese Han, Indonesian Javanese, Soviet Great Russians, 
Saudi Bedouin. Each as a group has in fact had a special re- 
lationship with the military. If ethnicity can embrace so wide 
a range of collective phenomena as this, is it real? Or, even if 
real, is it analytically manageable? A back-door response to 
these reasonable queries is that they are all treated as modes of 
ethnicity because no other collective concept adequately covers + 
them. Class, occupation, religion, race, lineage, region, sect — 
each of these concepts touches some part of the various groups 
without sufficiently capturing the quality and range of their 
internal bonds or the character of the boundaries which sepa- 
rate them from other groups with which they interact. 

We can be more direct in justifying treating so diverse an 
assortment of expressions of one common phenomenon, eth- 
nicity. An ethnic group is, at root, a collectivity whose mem- 
bers share a belief in common descent which is, in turn, 
legitimated and sustained through cultural expression. Dif- 
ferent as American blacks, Saudi Bedouin and Soviet Great 
Russians are in their surface attributes and their social posi- 
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tions, they fit this definition better than any of the alternative 
collective categories. This is an expansive definition of eth- 
nicity. It does not deny, however, that there are critical dif- 
ferences between substance and breadth of the boundaries 
that distinguish each group. Such differences in what goes into 
the ethnicity of each group will play important parts in shaping 
their respective political roles. 

When state élites have set about to design their militaries, 
they have employed just such expansive notions of ethnicity in 
choosing whom to recruit and whom to exempt, whom to pro- 
mote and whom to leave in the ranks, whom to channel into 
front-line combat units and whom to concentrate in technical 
jobs. Social scientists should be wary of taking cabinet ministers 
and generals as their analytical guides. Yet we need to take 
account of the operational definitions of ethnic boundaries 
that have been broad enough to include blacks, Irish, Navajos 
in the United States and, in the Soviet Union, Jews, Great 
Russians and Cossacks. 

There can be no prior assumption of which identity is fore- 
most in the minds of élites when they launch military recruit- 
ment campaigns, or which among a man’s various identities will 
be reinforced when he serves in the military. For example, 
there is a brief biography of an Indian peasant who lived 
through Mexico’s political turmoil of the 1920s and 1ggos. It 
tells how a young man at various times identified himself as 
peasant, plantation labourer, Indian, Chamula, Tzotzil- 
speaker and Mexican. He was recruited into the military during 
the civil war because the recruiters sought all men whom they 
categorized as ‘Mexican’ (persons identified as Guatemalans 
were excused). He spent several years in military service. 
There he spoke Spanish, not Tzotzil, and lived with per- 
sons few of whom were Chamula. None the less, in the long 
run, this military experience seemed to have minimal impact 
on his ethnic identity. He lived the rest of his adult life think- 
ing of himself as a Chamula.'* Under other circumstances, 
military recruitment can have a profound impact on an indi- 
vidual’s and entire groups’ self-images. For instance, a political 
analyst in Belfast describes how, in the past, service for Ulster 
Protestants in the British military served to give primacy to 
British identity over either their potential Ulster or Protestant 
identities.17 
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The effect of politics is problematic. It ultimately depends 
on the context in which military and ethnicity interact. The 
biography of the Mexican Indian suggests that the ascriptive 
theorists are right, that political institutions may employ eth- 
nically self-defining persons but will rarely fundamentally 
transform their ethnic identities. Such ethnic transformations 
occur only, it appears, when profound socio-economic changes 
taking place beneath political institutions are weakening 
ethnic bonds. Evidence from Ulster leans in the opposite direc- 
tion. It suggests that militaries are themselves forces for de- 
ethnicizing a populace. Studies of contemporary militaries 
commonly portray them as institutions in the forefront of 
modernization and thus least burdened by primordial attach- 
ments. The question of a military's capacity to alter ethnic 
allegiances is attacked only indirectly in most studies. 

The military is sometimes pictured as an instrument which 
independently hastens the demise of ethnic identification, and 
this would lend support to the notion that politics is an in- 
dependent variable. For instance, studies of the North Viet- 
namese military seem to substantiate such a view.'® But per- 
haps more common is the portrayal of militaries as reflecting 
the modernizing trends that are transforming the entire social 
order. There are, in fact, three possible effects that a state 
military can have on ethnicity. First, militaries can have no 
independent effect, but simply reflect sub-military, sub- 
political trends in social relations. Secondly, the military may 
have an independent effect in the direction of hastening the 
disappearance of ethnicity as a basis for inter-group relations. 
Thirdly, the military may have an independent effect in the 
opposite direction, so that it sustains or revitalizes ethnic identi- 
fications. This final possibility turns out to be the most com- 
mon in modern as well as pre-modern societies. 

Time and again military commanders and civilian state 
élites have chosen to make ethnic criteria instrumental in their 
policy decisions. One consequence of this is that ethnic con- 
sciousness remains a valuable point of reference for ordinary 
citizens trying to anticipate and cope with those state policies. 
Political decisions to enlist certain groups for military service, 
while subtly discouraging or formally excluding others, very 
often hinge on ethnic stereotypes and calculations. So do state 
decisions to establish communally distinct sub-units and de- 
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cisions to ensure military allegiance by sending troops of one 
ethnic affiliation into an insurgent region populated by citi- 
zens of a different ethnic background. Such ethnically based 
political choices have given new functional relevance to ethnic 
identities for persons who might otherwise have thought of 
themselves more in terms of their class or occupational refer- 
ents. Whether a military does actually operate so as to rein- 
force ethnic saliency will depend on other political factors: 
first, on how much a given state system relies on coercion for 
its maintenance; and secondly, on how prominent security con- 
siderations are in the entire range of a state élite’s political 
choices. 


National Security, State Security and Ethnicity 


Ethnic-military relations reveal an element which has not 
gained much prominence to date in general explorations of 
ethnicity: the impact of the state — the autonomous.structure 
of public authority — on ethnic boundaries and ethnic saliency. 
The ‘state’ is a concept which fell into disuse during the post- 
war generation as social scientists pursued the rapid changes in 
values and associations that were occurring in the social base 
beneath state structure. It was the ‘nation’, the horizontal net- 
works of trust and communication external to the state’s in- 
stitutions, which demanded attention. Now, once again, 
scholars are beginning to devote energies to dissecting and ex- 
plaining the actions and repercussions of that hierarchical 
authoritative structure, the state.’® At the same time, we are be- 
coming more prudent in our political terminology. We now 
pause before using ‘nation-state’ as if it were synonymous with 
‘state’. While most sovereign polities today aspire to be nation- 
states — to support hierarchical structures of authority with 
horizontal bonds of belonging — many remain states even so. 
New awareness of the state stems from the burgeoning 
bureaucracies in Third World and industrialized countries. Of 
all the sub-structures of the state — courts, state corporations, 
civil bureaucracies, police and military — the bureaucracy is 
most visible and most penetrating in its operations. The 
dramatic global phenomenon of bureaucratization attracts 
social scientists’ attention to the state. Ethnicity has also done 
its share to underscore the autonomous reality of the state. 
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Mobilized ethnic groups forming political oppositions have 
asserted that a nation-state which leaves certain sectors of the 
populace on the peripheries of participation and power, to be 
treated as irrelevancies to be discarded or mere resources to be 
exploited, are in fact only states masquerading as nation-states. 
In such pseudo-nationstates, nationalistic ideologies serve only 
to legitimize government-directed mobilization. Nelson Kasfir 
has demonstrated in his study of political conflict and change 
in Uganda that bureaucratization has been a conscious strategy 
employed by state élites who have feared ethnically based 


mobilization and its acceleration of political conflict.2° Under ' 


such circumstances, bureaucratic expansion and ethnic dis- 
affection go hand in glove. 

Those ethnic communities which are most closely attached 
to the state and enjoy control over its authoritative apparatus 
are apt to be slower to see and admit the distinction between 
state and nation-state. For such groups (e.g. Kikuyu in Kenya, 
Afrikaners in South Africa, Han Chinese in China, Spanish- 
speaking whites in Peru) the state is indeed a nation-state, its 
authority underpinned by their own communally defined hori- 
zontal bonds of trust and belonging. Of all the various theories 
generated by ethnic research, that of ‘internal colonialism’ has 
done most to alert us to the importance and autonomy of the 
state. Applied to countries as various as Ecuador, Mexico, 
France and Britain, the theory of internal colonialism describes 
how some groups in alleged nation-states relate to the larger 
whole, not as participants who belong, but as resources to be 
exploited and administered. When viewed militarily, these 
groups — Indians in Latin America, Bretons in France, blacks 
in the United States, Scots in Britain — are most accurately 
analysed not as loyal citizens but as state-mobilized cannon 
fodder.?? Breton, Indian and black conscripts serve as sharp 
reminders that the state can and does act as an autonomous 
factor in transforming or reinforcing the social order. 

When state authority is bolstered by little horizontal inte- 
gration, the state élite’s top priority will be security. There is 
in political science a vast literature dealing with security. Con- 
ventionally, it refers to ‘national security’. But in numerous 
instances the entity whose integrity is being secured is not the 
nation but the state. Moreover, the literature on security is 
heavily weighted towards shoring up defences against external 
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threats, particularly interventions by other states. Yet main- 
tenance of the existing hierarchical structures of public auth- 
ority — the state - may be more immediately jeopardized by 
_ Challenges from inside the state’s jurisdiction. Certainly this 
has been, and continues to be, a preoccupation of state élites 
themselves. 

‘State élites’ here refers to those political actors who control 
the direction of the civil bureaucracy, the courts, the police, 
state corporations and military. State élites in some systems in- 
clude the party élite and legislative élite, but only because they 
exercise control over armed and unarmed bureaucracies. A 
_ State élite embraces uniformed as well as civilian actors. State 
élites presiding over ethnically fragmented societies are especi- 
ally likely to conceive of state security as involving the main- 
tenance of congenial domestic class and ethnic patterns of order 
as well as defence against foreign intervention. If one uses this 
broader conception of security and is sensitive to differences 
between ‘national security’ and ‘state security’, then the role of 
the military in ethnically heterogeneous polities takes on new 
significance. The military will be designed by the state élite in 
such a fashion that it is consonant with that inter-ethnic 
boundary pattern which makes élites feel most secure. In many 
cases, the military will also be utilized to create or strengthen 
that ethnic order deemed most supportive of state security. 

Observers of political economy have been describing the 
inter-ethnic patterns which provide the optimal security to 
economic élites. Michael Hechter has written persuasively 
about the ‘cultural divisions of labour’ which make the econ- 
omic orders of capitalist Western Europe viable.?? Marguerite 
Ross Barnett, well known for her work on Tamil politics in 
South India, also has argued cogently that American black 
politicians are seriously in error — and thus strategically misled 
~ if they overlook the historically different functions that black 
and white ethnic groups have performed in the maintenance of 
the American political economy.?5 Subsequent chapters here 
will detail state security patterns analogous to such political 
economy formulas in multi-ethnic societies. 

Political analysts have a tendency to portray controllers of 
the state apparatus as neutral umpires trying to minimize the 
dysfunctional consequences of inter-ethnic cleavages. But exam- 
ination of evolutions of militaries, modern as well as pre- 
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modern, strongly suggests that, public ideologies notwith- 
standing, there is scarcely a state élite in a plural society that 
does not have a conscious idea of what pattern of inter-ethnic 
relations best ensures the state’s survival. They often have a 
clear notion of which ethnic groups are most reliable. In 
numerous countries, this will be the ethnic group with which 
the members of the state-controlling élite themselves identify. 

State élites have in their minds what might be called ‘ethnic 
state security maps’ which trace expectations that élites have 
regarding the political dependability of various ethnic groups. 
Such mental maps become the basis for state élites’ structuring 
inter-ethnic relations in a fashion that best secures the current 
state structure. The groups that will figure most prominently 
on such ‘maps’ will be (a) ethnic groups residing along sensitive 
frontiers, (b) ethnic groups fulfilling strategic economic roles 
(exploited or privileged), (c) ethnic groups with sufficient 
political resources to challenge the existing political order, (d) 
ethnic groups with ties to potential foreign state rivals, and, 
finally, (e) ethnic groups with greatest access to the state struc- 
ture as currently organized. Each ethnic group affects — and 
thus may jeopardize — state security. Therefore it is important 
to state élites that they should create and maintain a pattern of 
ethnic relations and state-ethnic relations that will maximize 
state security. To do this, each group will be treated according 
to its saliency for security and its estimated political reliability. 

But why should state élites find ethnicity so useful a tool in 
predicting political orientations towards the state and thus in 
planning for security? First, ethnicity is a collectrve phenom- 
enon; state élites find it more efficient to deal in collectivities 
than in individuals when matching expectations to security 
strategies. Secondly, ethnicity is cultural and thus permits 
élites to base predictions not on transient interest predilections 
of their constituents but on more durable value orientations. 
Thirdly, ethnicity is emotional, a type of identity grounded in 
shared memories, which state élites presume, probably cor- 
rectly, includes past experiences with the central state that 
foster long-term positive or negative orientations towards that 
state. Fourthly, in many though not all cases ethnicity has an 
international dimension as ethnic bonds extend across arti- 
ficial state borders. It thus permits an élite to make predictions 
about how a given ethnic group will behave towards another 
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state which figures in its security scenarios. Finally, ethnicity is 
selected as a basis for security ‘mapping’ because it frequently 
involves geographic concentrations. Those ethnic groups whose 
ethnicity includes regional identity can be most easily fitted 
into security plans. 

State élites do not rely on ethnically based mapping alone. 
They are more than likely to have cognitive expectations re- 
garding various social classes, generations, ideological groups, 
geographical regions and political parties. But none of these are 
quite so functionally useful to security planners as ethnicity. 
The utility of ethnic maps may at times even lead security 
planners to mistake ideological or class-based disaffection for 
ethnic disaffection. For their part, each ethnic group in a state 
will have to cope with the limitations imposed on its political 
access as a result of existing élite expectations. As we will see 
in Chapter 8, some ethnic groups adjust to the given security 
map, while others seek to alter the élite’s expectations of their 
political dependability. 

These are broad assertions. They cannot be substantiated in 
most of the countries analysed here through quotations from 
public documents or on-the-record interviews by state élites. 
That such élite ‘ethnic state security maps’ do exist is con- 
firmed, none the less, by looking at the calculations which 
élites make for that agency which is a state’s institution of last 
resort: the military. Military policies operationalize state 
security maps. Official choices in recruiting, promotions, assign- 
ments and field deployments all articulate what state élites are 
usually restrained from spelling out programmatically. 

If the behavioural key to nation-building is the sense of be- 
longing, then the key to state maintenance is reliability. The 
ethnic security map optimal for state maintenance is one in 
which those groups deemed most reliable, most dependably 
acquiescent to state authority, have the easiest access to the 
state structure. On the other hand, those ethnic groups con- 
sidered least reliable, least likely to subject themselves to the 
established public authority, are given little or no access to 
state structures. One can look at the courts, civil bureaucracy, 
State corporations and police forces, as well as the military, to 
catch a glimpse of the current notions of state security. 

To predict behaviour, and, in particular, behaviour vis-a-vis 
state authority, state élites need some categorization scheme 
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that they believe to be germane to the critical behavioural 
criterion: reliability. Ethnicity, so often presumed by outside 
observers to be an unwanted nuisance, has, in practice, been 
clutched tightly by state élites. They see it as an eminently use- 
ful predictive tool. In pre-revolutionary China, for example, 
the Manchu dynasty deliberately fostered the formation of a 
new ethnic group. The Chinese Bannermen, who were con- 
sidered to be neither Manchu nor Han but an ethnic com- 
munity somewhere in between, were nurtured as a group to 
provide functionaries in the administrative and military 
security system.?4 In colonial West Africa, the French did not 
so much create ethnic groups as create new ingredients in 
ethnic identity. A study of military recruitment policies in the 
1920s shows how the French singled out Banbara and Mossi 
ethnic groups and so concentrated them in the army that the 
army became a ‘natural’ locus of Banbara and Mossi identity 
while, at the same time, it became increasingly ‘alien’ to other 
African groups.?5 Restructuring inter-ethnic relationships may 
give a state élite a firmer sense of political security without in 
the least diminishing the ethnic basis of categorization in dis- 
tinguishing between (a) the most reliable, (b) the usually re- 
liable, (c) the reliable under limited circumstances and (d) the 
least reliable sectors of the populace. Consequently, it is pos- 
sible to find changes in the ethnic formulas used to recruit and 
administer the state military without finding a concomitant 
reduction in the ethnic basis for military calculations. 

A state élite’s ethnic security map is often an ideal design 
matching expectations to strategic formulas. In actuality, the 
élite may lack the means to realize the inter-ethnic ordering 
which can ensure maximum security against the decay of 
authority. As far as possible, the state élite will recruit, assign 
and deploy military personnel in terms of the group categories 
that give it optimal insurance. But there will be many 
occasions when the best a state élite can do is to build the mili- 
tary around ethnic group patterns that are minimally adjust- 
able. In such instances, the military and politics in general will 
be more a dependent than an independent variable with regard 
to group boundary definitions. 

Nevertheless, even under such conditions of minimal malle- 
ability, policies of recruitment favouritism or exclusion, of 
differentiated assignments (especially in promotions) and com- 
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bat deployment will have independent effects on the levels of 
trust or hostility between existing ethnic communities. Bound- 
aries between American blacks and whites may not have been 
measurably altered by military policies, but sending over- 
whelmingly white National Guard units into urban ghettoes 
during the black riots of the mid 1960s could not help but give 
new significance to the political dimension of those boundaries 
for white soldiers as well as for black civilians. Similarly, Mos- 
lem (‘Moro’) ethnic group identity in the Philippines was 
created partly by the influx of non-Moslem immigrants into 
their region; but it was fostered also by generations of hostile 
contacts with a non-Moslem Philippines army and constabu- 
lary. During the course of the civil war in the southern Philip- 
pines in the 1970s, the non-Moslem composition of the security 
forces with which Moslem guerrillas did battle made more ex- 
plicit the gulf between the two groups.?* Furthermore, the 
anxiety provoked by such internal disorders in both the United 
States and the Philippines heightened the ethnic consciousness 
of the respective state élites. The result has been that, in the 
United States, as well as the Philippines, there is a more pro- 
nounced élite awareness that future stability depends in part 
on blurring the ethnic lines between military and civilian 
populations. At the same time, those very state élites are more 
nervous than ever concerning the potential unreliability of 
these politicized groups. They worry that bringing substantial 
numbers of blacks or Moslems into the military — the condition 
for winning their allegiance — may compromise state security. 
In the end, state élite efforts at reconciliation are therefore pro- 
foundly ambivalent and usually ineffective. 

In more multi-ethnic countries than is sometimes presumed, 
there exists a striking level of ethnic homogeneity among per- 
sons controlling the critical levels of state authority (e.g. Can- 
ada, the Soviet Union, Romania, South Africa, Peru, Thailand, 
Burma, Trinidad, Iran). In such countries, the courts, civil 
service, police, military and state corporations may include an 
ethnic mixture at lower and middle rungs on the ladder, par- 
ticularly in specialized technical posts, while one ethnic group 
firmly controls senior posts where state policy is made. Still, 
there are countries in which the apparatus of the state is not 
so uniformly ethnicized. It may be, as in Tanzania, that no 
single group has the resources to dominate; or, as in Malaysia, 
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that a transition is occurring in ethnic distributions of state 
leverage that is as yet incomplete and may indeed never be 
completed. 

Under such conditions, each sector of the élite will be sensi- 
tive to the establishment of a new branch of the military re- 
cruited largely from one of the several ethnic communities. 
Similarly, each sector will draw. implications for state hege- 
mony in general if the military, with an officer corps predomi- 
nantly from one group, begins to move into posts traditionally 
filled by civilian bureaucrats. A coup d’état by an ethnically 
skewed military — or by those officers who are ethnically cohe- 
sive — may be the most alarming signal of all in such a state. 
But ethnicized coups d’état have rarely produced fundamental 
reorderings of state.2”7 What such manoeuvrings can accomplish 
in states with a multi-ethnic central élite, however, is the in- 
tensification of ethnicity’s importance in security strategizing. 

It would, of course, be simplistic to portray an ethnically 
homogeneous state élite as monolithic. There-can be divisions 
along the lines of ideology, personal cliques, partisanship and 
generation. There can be differences between the bureaucratic 
élite and the party élite, as well as between bureaucratic 
agencies themselves. The conclusion that flows from the present’ 
study of military-ethnic relationships is not that ethnically. 
homogeneous state élites are monolithic in all their policy out- 
looks. Rather, it is that they typically share common ethnic 
state security maps. There may be differences within an ethni- . 
cally homogeneous state élite, but these are circumscribed by ' 
a common. understanding of what constitutes their shared 
security interests and the basic security formula for ensuring 
the maintenance of the state. Thus William Odom warns his 
fellow Soviet specialists not to be so preoccupied with admit- 
tedly intriguing political divisions among the Soviet state 
élites as to overlook the one thing the élite agrees on: the 
necessity of Great Russian ethnic dominance of the state — 
including the military — for the sake of continuation of the 
current state system.?® 

Changes in state security maps may occur when there are 
changes in the ethnic composition of state élites. These can 
result from changes in relative influence of different state sec- 
tors, as suggested above. It is even more liable to follow in the 
wake of the mobilization of new political forces outside the 
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state apparatus. As new political parties or movements gain 
sufficient influence — through elections, civil wars or decoloni- 
zation — to translate extra-governmental political influence into 
formal access to state institutions, the ethnic patterns deemed 
most amenable to state security may change. 

The British anthropologist, Barbara Ward, has made a help- 
ful distinction between the societal model held subjectively by 
members of an ethnic group removed from the centre of state 
power and the societal model held by persons in authoritative 
state positions. She discovered in Hong Kong, for instance, 
that a certain community of Chinese boatmen subjectively 
pictured society as composed of their own small dialect group 
and a large group of only vaguely differentiated ‘others’. They 
had a minimal sense of their Chineseness and of Hong Kong 
citizenship in their day-to-day lives. Hong Kong bureaucrats 
had a quite dissimilar societal model. Their mental model 
placed the boatmen firmly within a network of bonds that tied 
them to the Chinese group and to the Hong Kong colonial 
state. The boatmen were conscious of this discrepancy between 
their own and the state officials’ models. At times when the 
state penetrated most deeply into the dialect groups’ immediate 
lives - during tax collection, during festivals when state 
licences were needed — members of the small community acted 
as if they, too, held the bureaucrats’ model, but only for as 
long or as briefly as the sporadic state penetration lasted.?° 

When state élites feel most insecure and when that sense of 
insecurity (i.e. the feeling that state institutions are ineffective, 
public authority challenged, hierarchical arrangements dis- 
regarded) stems in significant measure from perceptions of 
ethnically based dissidence or withdrawal, then the penetration 
of the state into all ethnic communities is greatest. Under such 
conditions of élite insecurity, each ethnic group is pushed to 
adopt the societal model imposed by representatives of the 
state. In the United States, for example, the destabilization and 
resultant élite anxiety caused by oppositién to the Vietnam 
war increased state-level ethnic explicitness in policy forma- 
tion; while in China, as analysed in illuminating detail by 
June Dreyer, state élite explicitness regarding ethnic calcula- 
tions has been sharpened in the last decade both by hostilities 
with the Soviet Union and the internal ideological contro- 
versies surrounding the Cultural Revolution.*° 
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This means that, although virtually all militaries in ethni- 
cally divided states are shaped to some extent by the state 
élite’s understanding of optimal security conditions, the ex- 
plicitness of that ethnic strategy also will vary over time and 
between states. When state élites feel most secure, the military 
will appear preoccupied with professional training, upgrading 
weapons technology, budgetary competition between services. 
During such periods, the ethnic security map’s relevance per- 
sists, but without causing élite alarm. When, by contrast, state 
security is jeopardized in a multi-ethnic state, reliability will 
become as crucial in military organization as professionalism. 
Under such circumstances, ethnic maps will become explicit. 
State élites will evaluate the military increasingly in ethnic 
terms. Loopholes in ethnic practices previously tolerated will 
be closed. 


Conclusion 


This investigation began with a rather conventional question: 
‘How representative is any military of the range of ethnic 
groups within that society?’ The question derived from a 
growing unease with the widespread notion that militaries in 
modern polities were prime forces for nation building, for 
supra-ethnic integration. By the end of this study, it seemed 
less warranted than ever to make such an assumption about any 
military in any political system, modern or pre-modern. But, 
beyond that, the initial focus had changed. For now it appeared 
that ‘representativeness’ was not the critical concept at all. 
Instead, far more analytically significant was the extent to 
which any military, as shaped by uniformed and civilian state 
élites, guaranteed the maintenance of the existing inter-ethnic 
distribution of power. It. also seemed more important to ask 
whether state militaries had an independent impact on the 
subjective notions of ethnic identity and inter-group bound- 
aries of individuals in any society. 

If ethnicity is situational and thus dynamic, and if politics 
can have an independent effect on ethnic consciousness, then 
these characteristics of ethnicity should show up not only in 
elections and party mobilization. They should also be demon- 
strated in the operations of state institutions. The chapters that 
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follow offer evidence that this is indeed the case. The ethnic 
composition of any military — or change in ethnic composition 
of any military — is more than a matter of ‘representativeness’; 
it concerns the fundamental ordering of public authority 
structures in a polity. 
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The best of all militaries in the eyes of a state élite is one in 
which the most competent soldiers are also the most politically 
reliable because they have the greatest stake in the continua- 
tion of the current state system. Ethnicity has been used by 
countless state élites — in empires, but also in those modern 
states aspiring to become nation-states — as a tool for predicting 
which sector of society best fits these security criteria. The ideal 
security map for state élites (see Figure 1) is one in which the 
ethnic group that possesses the greatest political resources 
(numbers, economic skills, organizational infrastructure) is 
also the group deemed most militarily competent and reliable. 

The group closest to the state core - Group A ~ ideally 
would have maximum access to the state apparatus. Its mem- 
bers would be the primary target for military recruitment. The 
ethnic group in the next circle - Group B — would be used by 
the state but have less than easy access to the state apparatus. 
In the military, Group B’s members would not be so energeti- 
cally recruited but would be used in strategically important 
specialists’ roles. Continuing outwards from the state core, one 
would encounter those ethnic groups which were less politi- 


cally developed and thus not a major contender for state_ 


power. They would be drawn upon to serve as the state 
apparatus’s proletariat. In the military, they could be utilized 


as unskilled rank and file, enlisted for their ready supply of | 


sheer numbers but posted so that any possible disaffection 
could be translated only into a localized mutiny, perhaps, 
never into a coup d’état. Finally, on the outermost periphery 
of the state system, there would ideally be those groups most 
suspect in their reliability. ‘They would, thankfully in the 
élite’s eyes, be controlled by the bureaucratic apparatus of the 
state but rarely if ever have to be drawn into the adminis- 
trative or military institutions, even as unskilled labour. 
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This is the ideal. In reality, in many instances, the ethnic 
group with the greatest potential for political mobilization is 
also the group that the present state élite considers least reli- 
able. It cannot therefore be utilized as the core of the state 
military. Indeed, Group A and/or Group B may be the com- 
munities against which the state expects to deploy its military. 
Such élite security formulations do not preclude the emergence 
of nation-states. Those groups considered least reliable may be 
won over by policies aimed at giving them a more positive role 
in governing. The state élite itself might become less pre- 
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Figure: A state elite’s ideal ethnic security map 
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occupied with security if it gained confidence in a programme 
for common welfare. But, in a great many polities nominally 
called nation-states, the policy-makers at the centre feel in- 
secure and distrust important sectors of society. 

Use of so-called ‘martial races’ has been one response by 
state élites to imperfections in ethnic-security relationships. 
The prime thrust of such an ethnic strategy has been to make 
available for state military service those ethnic groups which 
may not be capable of controlling the state apparatus but 
which can be counted upon to be reliable upholders of the 
state system. By making military vocations an integral part of 
a group’s sense of its own ethnicity, the central state élite hopes 
not only to make the military recruiter’s task easier, but to wed 
ethnicity to state allegiance. The consequence for the group 
targeted to be a ‘martial race’ is often an increased sense of 
ethnic cohesion bought at the price of growing vulnerability 
to state manipulation. 


Marginality and Dependency 
If the ethnic dimension of military organization has attracted 
attention in the past, it has usually been in the form of per- 
functory mention of special units that were, first, only small 
proportions of the military they were attached to and, secondly, 
came from communities that had minimal potential for gain- 
ing control of the military command or the state apparatus. In 
fact these ethnically defined units drawn from peripheral 
minorities can tell us a good deal, not only about the pressures 
and limits which bear upon a given state élite and its military, 
but also by revealing ways in which contact with a military can 
shape the boundaries and saliency of ethnic communalism. 
Experience of such groups as Gurkhas, Bedouin and Scots 
within larger state militaries alerts us to the pedestrian but 
critical fact that acquiring enough bodies adequately to man 
an army poses a major problem which commanders and poli- 
ticians must solve. State security requires not only that society 
be broken down according to levels of political reliability, but 
also that it be analysed according to availability. When the 
duties a military performs are unpopular with the general 
civilian mass, then simply filling manpower needs is especially 
arduous. Examination of such marginal ethnic groups in mili- 
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taries also confirms one of the principal themes of this study: 
that political institutions not only refiect ethnic conditions, but 
shape them. Military planners, far from bemoaning ethnic 
pluralism, may deliberately foster new ethnic identities for the 
sake of achieving military goals. State fostering of ethnicity is 
the first aspect of what is referred to here as ‘the Gurkha syn- 
drome’. The second aspect involves the inter-ethnic patterns 
derived from such military practices — patterns that create a 
relationship of dependency between the peripheral group and 
the state military. 

Almost every multi-ethnic society has one or two groups that 
have been stereotyped as being prone to, and adept at, soldier- 
ing. They include some of the most popular subjects in roman- 
ticized military history: Gurkhas, Bedouin, Scots, Sikhs, Ibans, 
Berbers, Cossacks, Maori, Mongols, Kurds, Zulus, Irish, Monte- 
negrins. Such a list brings to mind deeds of daring, attitudes of 
fidelity and a communal exclusiveness that only the most 
persistent and imaginative outsiders can penetrate. But there 
are other more interesting attributes which these ‘martial 
races’ share. 

All of the groups so commonly labelled as inherently ‘ mar- 
tial’ have been geographically distinct, usually occupying terri- 
tories on the regional peripheries of the state — that is, the state 
as it was organized and delineated at the time when these 
groups were considered for special military treatment. This 
geographic concentration made them more visible as groups 
and made focused recruiting campaigns easier, for military 
recruiting is almost universally carried on in terms of spatial 
categories. Furthermore, the regions in which Gurkhas and 
their martial counterparts lived were typically remote, often 
mountainous. Whether their remoteness was in the mountains 
or on the plains or deserts, as was the case with Sikhs and 
Bedouin, these groups occupied territories near historic in- 
vasion routes. Initially this attribute might make recruiting 
difficult, but once incorporated into the military, it would 
allow the central state élites to employ such groups against 
dissident lowlands populations with less fear that they might 
intermingle and sympathize with the state élite’s adversaries. 

Such remote homelands also meant that, in many instances, 
the future ‘martial races’ had fought quite successfully against 
absorption into the expanded state (nation-state, empire or 
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colony), skilfully using their knowledge of their rugged terrains 
to resist otherwise superior military opponents. In conducting 
such resistance, groups such as the Berbers or Montenegrins 
won begrudging respect from their encroaching enemies. While 
state élites first encountered them in circumstances which 
should have placed them in the ‘least reliable’ category, and 
thus on the outer rim of any state ethnic security map, élites 
were so impressed with their potential value to the state that 
they sought to enhance their reliability instead. This, of course, 
entailed risks, and in some instances — most notably Afri- 
kaners’ refusal to follow the British practice in recruiting Zulus 
into the South African army — commanders and their poli- 
ticians determined that the now-defeated skilled fighters could 
not be made sufficiently loyal to serve the state military. 

The perfect ‘martial race’ was an ethnic group that produced 
men who were both martial and loyal. This is at the heart of 
the ‘Gurkha syndrome’. The combination is not a natural one 
when, typically, the group only recently has waged protracted 
battles against the recruiting institution. The key ingredient 
necessary to make martial traits and allegiance compatible is 
dependency, By making an ethnic group dependent, the state 
élite can move it from the outer rim of the security map to a 
circle closer to the core. Those groups which have been de- 
feated have little access to central authority and are frequently 
outnumbered within the newly consolidated state system. It is 
such vulnerability that permits recruiters to absorb them into 
the military with little fear of subversion or mutiny. For soldier- 
ing now becomes one of the very few means of livelihood 
which Gurkhas, Kurds and other such groups possess in the 
reordered politico-economic system. Furthermore, they are 
often objects of suspicion or contempt in the eyes both of other 
ethnic groups and the state élites. They are urged to see mili- 
tary service as a vehicle for gaining respect, legitimacy and pro- 
tection in the larger social order of which they are now, albeit 
reluctantly, a part. 

Groups labelled and employed as martial races also share 
certain intra-communal characteristics that have made them 
especially attractive to outside recruiters. They were conven- 
tionally categorized as ‘tribes’. That is, they were perceived by 
state security planners — and those ethnographic observers who 
have advised the planners — as societies with rather confined 
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societal boundaries in which bonds of personal allegiance and 
reciprocity play basic roles in locating authority and distribut- 
ing power. In reality, of course, such groups as the Berbers in 
Algeria and Morocco, the Gurkhas in Nepal and the Montene- 
grins in Yugoslavia are not ethnographically uniform. But they 
were seen to share intra-ethnic attributes which became valu- 
able to outsiders. That is, as will be underscored throughout 
this study, building militaries has been, in part, an ethno- 
graphic enterprise. Nowhere is this plainer than when state 
security planners were deciding how to go about absorbing 
such groups as the Gurkhas. Such ethnic groups were so openly 
acknowledged to be culturally distinct, even ‘exotic’, that 
security optimization demanded they be examined with an an- 
thropologist’s eye. Up to the present day, state security and 
academic ethnography have had a persistent, if uneasy, recip- 
rocal relationship. 

What was recognized within such communities was a mode 
of social organization that would enhance enlistments. Out- 
siders with state missions to perform would exploit existent, 
traditional authority structures in their recruiting. This was 
an eminently efficient recruitment strategy. Individual enlist- 
ment may be worth the effort if the state is recruiting officers, 
for they have to have special individual characteristics, and not 
too many persons have to be enticed at any one time. But, to 
fill the ranks, you need to bring in scores or even hundreds of 
men at a time. To fill the ranks, it is more efficient to operate 
through authority, figures within a structured community who 
can draw upon existing bonds of obligation and credibility for 
the sake of bringing their communal subordinates into the 
army. Voters are mobilized in many societies in precisely the 
same fashion. All that is needed is (a) for those authority struc- 
tures to stay intact so that communal élites maintain their 
superior status over subordinate members of the community, 
and (b) for outside military recruiters to make it rewarding 
for the communal élites to play this middleman role as sup- 
pliers of men to the ranks. Being gradually coopted in this 
manner, of course, makes indigenous élites less useful as buffers 
and bargainers for their ethnic followers. 

Thus, while different from one another, the ethnic groups 
that came to fill the ‘martial race’ role in many armies shared 
certain conditions which made them both available for state 
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military service and attractive to military recruiters. Above all, 
they were groups that had proved their soldiering skills in 
resistance to outside invasion, but, once defeated, were in 
positions of vulnerability and dependency. As we will see, this 
basic political weakness became a source of ethnic cohesion 
and also determined the security functions they performed in 
the larger state military establishment. 


Roles of Martial Races within Armies 


A group presumed by military commanders to possess a special 
soldiering aptitude was thought to be just that: composed of 
would-be soldiers (and would-be soldiers’ wives, since a service- 
able ‘martial race’ had to have a familial structure compatible 
with army life). It was rarely thought to be composed of 
would-be officers. There were exceptions to this widespread 
assumption, however. For instance, Berbers in Morocco came 
to be perceived of as potential officers, as were Sikhs in the 
Indian army. Significantly, neither group was a model of poli- 
tical weakness. The Sikhs in particular came close to occupying 
positions in the core of the state apparatus. For the most part, 
however, those ethnic group members who might on rare 
occasions achieve officer rank usually rose out of the ranks after 
displaying a marked capacity for cultural assimilation into 
the ethnic group that commanded the army and controlled 
state institutions. 

To be a member of a martial race therefore entailed being 
exceptionally fit to perform the functions of an infantryman. 
Rarely would Gurkhas or Bedouin be recruited chiefly to serve 
as rank-and-file soldiers in logistical support units. They were 
seen to be most valuable in the front lines during combat. To 
carry out the role of competent, reliable infantryman, they had 
to be dependent on those ethnic outsiders who officered their 
units. For, it was assumed, such soldiers were traditionally 
accustomed to obeying authority if authority-wielders demon- 
strated competence. The symbiotic relationship between the 
ethnic ‘martial race’ in the ranks and the ethnic group domi- 
nating the officer corps was a microcosm of the larger ethnic 
security system which would maintain the state order. 

Once in the army, the groups were typically organized in 
units of their own. Even if the rest of the army was intended to 
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serve as a model of a genuinely integrated national institution 
— and this was itself uncommon - it was considered legitimate 
to keep the martial races in regiments that were explicitly com- 
munal. The state underscored the ethnic character of the 
‘martial races’ symbolically as well as organizationally. There 
was deliberate cultivation of insignia and uniforms highlight- 
ing the distinction of the unit. Where ethnicity was so ex- 
plicitly reinforced, it was intended to bolster morale among 
the recruits, who would presumably fight not just to defend 
the state but to uphold communal pride. 

It was also imagined that such visible distinctions would 
enhance the prestige of the units in the eyes of the general 
citizenry, who would, in turn, feel that the state was providing 
the country with exceptional military protection, or else, 
during domestic disturbances, would be hesitant in joining 
a dissident movement if they thought they would have to con- 
front such a renowned fearsome fighting unit. For example, in 
Malaysia’s military there is a unit composed until recently 
overwhelmingly of Ibans, the Sarawak Rangers. It has been 
renamed the Malaysian Rangers, but still has a public image 
of being composed of Ibans, a lengendarily martial group 
native to Borneo. During Malaysia’s 1969 ethnic riots, which 
stand as the most profound threat to the post-independence 
Malaysian state system, there was a widespread belief among 
Malays and Chinese alike that bringing in the Ibans was intro- 
ducing a unit of particular discipline and toughness and that 
civilian rioters would be wise not to provoke them. Likewise, 
in the Ulster disturbances of the 1970s, it was the Scottish regi- 
ments, by contrast with the English or Welsh ones, that Ulster- 
men believed to be particularly tough. In each instance, these 
were reputations that rested on generations of ethnic image 
cultivation, not just by Ibans and Scots, but by the British and 
Malaysian state élites who found such images a boon to 
security Maintenance. 

In some instances such units have been organized to help 
police their own territories and co-communalists. This was the 
origin of the famous Scottish Black Watch regiment. The Black 
Watch in fact resisted being sent out of Scotland in the early 
days of English colonization. Gurkhas, on the other hand, are 
organized with the explicit understanding that they will not 
be employed in Nepal itself. This is probably the more typical 
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pattern of martial race unit deployment. For they are brought 
into armies in part because they are culturally — and politically 
— distant from the majority of the population. Thus they will 
stand by the central régime which has bestowed jobs and 
prestige on them, even should the rest of the army become 
disaffected or begin to empathize with civilian dissidents. On 
the other hand, if security policy-makers use such units too 
heavy-handedly and exclusively as instruments for suppressing 
domestic disorder, the units and the ethnic groups tied to them 
run the risk of being labelled pariahs or alien mercenaries. In 
that event they will lose their legitimacy as part of the national 
military and be less effective for state maintenance. Conse- 
quently, these units usually have fought overseas as well, and 
in so doing have built up impressive war records as defenders 
of the country. 

There are instances in which the martial community has 
risen from the status of merely a strategic unit in the army, to 
being the army’s very core. Bedouin in Kuwait and Saudi 

iahave provided the cores of their respective armies.’ In 
Kuwait, the risks of such extensive reliance on such an ethnic 
group are not yet acute.? Kuwait’s political system is not at 
such a level of popular mobilization that the monarch’s use of 
Bedouin alienates a large proportion of his citizens. The mili- 
tary is relatively small and operates more or less as a palace 
guard personally loyal to the sheikh. However, as Kuwait's 
middle class grows and increasingly defines national identity 
in terms not of connection with the sheikh but rather of 
assimilation to the emerging culture of Kuwait City, this mar- 
tial race formula may lose its effectiveness. It already seems to 
be waning in Saudi Arabia. There are now two armies in Saudi 
Arabia, one recruited in the traditional Gurkha syndrome 
fashion from among Bedouin who pledge loyalty to the sheikh, 
and a second army designed to be a ‘national’ army and em- 
body the nation-state rather than the monarchy. Although 
‘traditional’ in the sense of having an ethnic identity and hav- 
ing helped Ibn Saud form the present Saudi state in the 1930s, 
the Bedouin-based National Guard, numbering some 30,000 
men in 1976, has been the beneficiary of modernization and 
foreign technical aid.* 

The case of Morocco reveals how difficult it is to discuss 
ethnicity with absolute certainty, how blurred lines between 
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groups can become, how internally differentiated a group can 
be and how open a group may be to outsiders’ conceptual 
manipulation. The differences between the histories of the 
Berbers in Algeria and Morocco suggest that if there is today 
something that can be called an ethnic distinction between 
Arabs and Berbers, it is the result of deliberate French col- 
onial cultivation of those differences. In Algeria, the colonial 
administrators pursued policies which spurred Arabization of 
the Berbers. But, in neighbouring Morocco, the French set out 
to prevent such an assimilationist evolution.‘ This is not to 
say that the resultant ethnicity is unreal. Politically generated 
ethnic awareness is still a form of ethnicity in so far as it leads 
to attitudes and behaviour derived from a sense of cultural, 
collective identification. One of the benefits which French 
administrators hoped to derive from the continuance — or 
manufacture — of ethnic divisions between Moroccan Berbers 
and Moroccan Arabs, was a supply of skilled, loyal and re- 
cruitable soldiers. Unlike the more purely ‘martial races’ such 
as the Gurkhas, however, Berbers were recruited as much for 
their disassociation from the mainstream Arab—Islamic culture 
and thus their greater assimilative potential into the col- 
onizer’s French culture. In post-independence Morocco, both 
the ranks and the officers corps were dominated by Berbers. 
They were thought to be personally allegiant to King Hassan. 
However, the abortive coup in Morocco in 1971 undermined 
the monarch’s confidence in this assumption and may reduce 
government reliance on Berbers. Since 1971, a combination of 
both King Hassan’s new wariness of Berbers’ reliability and 
the need for more highly educated officers may have been 
leading to an ‘Arabization’ of the Moroccan officer corps.® 

We have been talking about martial race soldiers in armies 
in terms of their operating in small, specialized units which 
are ethnically homogeneous in their ranks though rarely com- 
manded by officers of their own community. We have por- 
trayed them as members of vulnerable, dependent groups in 
the lower economic-political order. Their communities are not 
at the core of the power system, though they might be a critical 
factor in régime survival. Yet we described above four cases in 
which these conditions do not seem to hold, where, in practice, 
the martial race contingent has become the majority of the 
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army, where it is close to the very centre of power in the state. 
When this occurs, are we looking at groups which no longer 
can be analysed as martial races in the Gurkha mould? De- 
spite the fact that Bedouin provide the largest segment of the 
Kuwaiti army, is there still something about them ethno- 
politically which makes them analytically more like the Gur- 
khas than like, for instance, Great Russians in the Soviet army 
or Javanese in the Indonesian army? The answer seems to be 
yes. The distinction is the group's containing role in the state 
system as relative outsiders. Even though they may achieve 
officer status, even though the régime’s élite may progressively 
come to depend on them not just for maintaining order but 
for régime maintenance itself, even though they may out- 
number members of all other groups in the military, they are 
still more likely to mutiny or desert than they are to try to 
seize control of the central government. What then becomes 
interesting over time is the possible evolution within an army | 
of a group from being merely a conveniently recruitable mar- 
tial manpower resource to a major contender for power. | 
Among groups that have historically been used as martial races | 
one can therefore make distinctions between those that remain 
in the classic Gurkha mould and those that move towards cen- | 
tral military-political roles, such as the Berbers. 


Mutinies 


As so often happens, policy-makers are ahead of analysts in 
being sensitive to such developments because changes in a 
military group’s self-perception and access to power could alter 
their strategic formulas. It is possible to watch policy-makers 
attempting to determine whether a group is in fact developing 
to a point where it can no longer be relied upon in the after- 
maths of mutinies. 

Mutinies are neglected in most studies of politics, for the 
very reason that they appear to be sub-political, sparked by 
grievances that pertain to soldiers’ mundane concerns: station- 
ing assignments, officer abuse, inadequate pay or poor food. 
They usually stop short of calling for the overthrow of a ré- 
gime or a redistribution of power in society. They typically do 
not include in their demands alternative policies for handling 
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domestic insurgents or foreign threats. Furthermore, mutinies 
are perhaps overlooked because they take place chiefly among 
the rank and file of a military. 

Neglect of mutinies deprives observers of an opportunity to 
see groups with minimal resources for the organization and 
articulation of political dissaffection attempting to alter their 
conditions within a major institution of the state. In an examin- 
ation of the role of martial races in armies, mutinies afford an 
interesting view of pre-political activity by men who were 
initially recruited because they were thought to be dependent, 
obedient and concerned more with waging battle than with 
formulating policy. And, in the post-mutiny period, we can 
watch commanders making revised calculations, trying to de- 
cide whether an ethnic group should no longer be deemed a 
reliable martial race. Even so, state security policy-makers may 
even reassess the value of ethnic differentiatign itself and move 
towards more integrated military units which will presumably 
be less prone to collective action against authority. 

Mutinies which did not lead to any reversal of martial race 
calculations were those fomented by rank-and-file Highland 
Scottish soldiers serving in the British army at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The Scots had by the late 1700s become a 
critical factor in English politicians’ and English commanders’ 
foreign-policy designs. English citizens had long demonstrated 
a coolness towards military service. As the English expanded 
their empire, first throughout the British Isles, colonizing in 
succession Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and then abroad, con- 
centrating at first on the Caribbean and North America, the 
government required a pool of trained and mobilizable army 
personnel.® In the 1700s the English relied on an ethnic group 
that they considered to be inherently prone to warrior careers 
and readily won over by even the meagre monetary benefits 
that military service then offered. Furthermore, especially fol- 
lowing the brutal clearances, in which Scottish tenant farmers 
were driven out of their native Highlands to make way for 
more profitable shecp, thousands of Scottish young men had 
little alternative to military service as a way to earn a liveli- 
hood. Clan chiefs also used threats of eviction to muster regi- 
ments among their poor tenants.’ Recruiting among the Scots, 
especially the Highlanders, whose social structure was more 
feudal than that among Lowlanders, was facilitated by the 
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English use of Scottish lairds as their middlemen. Lairds who 
raised regiments among their own dependants were, in turn, 
rewarded with titles and prestige by London. The failure of the 
1745 rebellion had marked an end to the real strength of the 
clan system. Thereafter, Scottish clan chieftains depended 
largely on support from the English to sustain their feudal 
authority. 

Scottish soldiers were not, however, perfectly compliant. For 
the most part, they enlisted in the British army on the under- 
standing — often erroneously given to them by their own lairds 
— that they would not have to serve overseas. They also 
considered themselves Scotsmen and clansmen, though in an 
imperial military, and thus presumed that they would be organ- 
ized and outfitted in a manner that sustained this salient self- 
image. The mutinies which took place generally occurred when 
the English violated either of these two basic ethnic precon- 
ditions.* In particular, Highland Scottish soldiers objected 
when it was rumoured that they were about to be shipped to 
the West Indies, where tropical heat and disease were known 
to take as great a toll on soldiers as the fiercest enemy. Other 
regiments objected to giving up their kilt uniforms. Scottish 
soldiers wore scarlet jackets to symbolize their allegiance to the 
British monarchy and tartan plaids to symbolize their con- 
tinuing ethnic and clan loyalties. To take away the kilts there- 
fore essentially amounted to redefining a Scottish Highlander’s 
military role and identity (Lowland Scottish regiments wore 
plaids, but usually in the form of wool trousers). 

The mutinies involving Highlanders were each in turn 
successfully suppressed by employing against the mutineers 
either English or Lowland regiments. Mutineers appear to 
have made no demands for changes in government or foreign 
policy. The mutinies were interpreted as merely dissatisfaction 
with inconsequential matters. From the mid 1800s onwards, 
Scots were recruited in ever greater numbers, apparently with- 
out any élite fears that such a recruiting strategy might foster 
subversion. Scots laid the ground work for British recruiting of 
alleged martial races throughout the empire. Today, however, 
the Scottish regiments are no longer as critical to the overall 
British military establishment, because of the cut-backs in 
army personnel and the escalating role of the air force in 
foreign policy calculations. None the less, Scottish national- 
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ism’s ascendency has caused at least some private mucmurings 
(and several political novels) regarding the basic reliability of 
the remaining Scottish regiments. The Scottish National Party 
(S N P) has, for its part, put together a plan for an independent 
Scottish army based on the Scottish regiments now in the 
British army.!° 

By contrast, a mutiny that did radically alter British ethno- 
military presumptions regarding which groups were truly ‘mar- 
tial races’ occurred in India in 1857. The Mutiny of 1857 is.a 
watershed in British utilization of ethnic strategies in creating 
armies. Prior to 1857, the British military presence in India 
was composed of three separate, locally raised armies officially 
under the authority of the British East India Company. The 
largest was the ‘Bengal army’, a misnomer since it was in 
reality made up of non-Bengali recruits. It was these multi- 
ethnic forces that fuelled the Great Mutiny of 1857. Neither the 
Madras army nor the Bombay army mutinied.'! There were 
similarities among the Bengal army’s rank-and-file soldiers — 
‘sepoys’ was the patronizing terms used by their British offi- 
cers. They were largely Hindus, they came from the provinces 
along the Ganges northwards from Bengal to Delhi, and in- 
cluded many men of high-caste status. These regions were 
historically ones that ‘abounded in professional soldiers and 
martial tradition’.!? The provinces of Rajput, Oudh and Bihar 
supplied most of the Bengal army’s manpower because the 
British found it efficient to recruit from regions close to the 
Marathas, who were enemies of the British (‘though fine mate- 
rial’ for soldiering).!* After 1857, men from Oudh, who had in 
the past been the backbone of the army that defeated the Gurk- 
has in Nepal and the Punjabis in the Punjab, were recategorized 
as unsuitable for soldiering. In their stead, Punjabis and Gurk- 
has were perceived as ideal martial races.14 One reason why 
post-mutiny interpretations should have put such a heavy onus 
on soldiers from Oudh was that, during the mutiny, civilian vil- 
lages and their local chiefs from the surrounding countryside 
took the side of the mutineers. This led British commanders to 
think of the whole region as hostile territory.'5 By contrast, the 
people of the Punjab enlisted eagerly into units sent to assist 
the British forces which suppressed the Bengal army mutineers, 
and thereafter were considered not only superb fighters, proved 
in earlier combat against the British, but loyal subjects 
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allegiant to the British Raj. Thus the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
saw the demise of one ethnic group as a martial race and the 
elevation of an alternative to that recruitable status.1* The 
mutiny was not downplayed, as had been the eighteenth- 
century mutinies in Scotland, because there was a greater sense 
of ‘betrayal’ on the part of the British commanders. Further- 
more, there was the added sense that the mutiny might have 
been the beginning of a generalized revolution against imperial 
rule. Finally, the mutiny coincided with a fundamental re- 
assessment of the organizational needs of the military in the 
British Empire. After 1857, the three armies were disbanded 
and replaced by the unified British Indian Army. 

Other ethnically laden mutinies have also been interpreted 
politically. In the British military, the Irish have usually been 
seen by English commanders as especially politicized, and thus 
the naval mutinies of the 1790s were perceived as part of an 
Irish conspiracy.!? Likewise, there was great concern when an 
Irish regiment stationed in India after the First World War 
mutinied in 1921 out of sympathy with Irish rebels then facing 
the notorious ‘Black and Tans’ at home in Ireland.'* In 1870, 
when the French were on the brink of defeat at the hands of 
the Prussians, the French government refused to deploy a 
Breton regiment, not one of France’s ‘martial races’ but still 
one of the few well-equipped French units left, for fear it 
would mutiny in the name of autonomy for Brittany.'® In the 
US navy, the dissident actions of black sailors in November 
1972 abroad the aircraft carriers Kitty Hawk and Constella- 
tion were also discussed as if they had elements of a mutiny.”° 

Mutinies deserve more analytical attention than they cur- 
rently receive because they provide insight into the process by 
which pre-political grievances become politicized dissidence or 
the process by which potential politicization of grievances is 
snuffed out. Moreover, mutinies involve rank-and-file soldiers. 
Paying attention to mutinies serves to remind us that military 
politics is not simply officer politics. It also alerts us to the sort 
of misunderstandings and outright hostilities that can arise be- 
tween officers and the ranks. 

The most common direction for mutinies emerging from 
ranks versus officers conflicts to take is, first, towards general- 
ized class conflict. This was particularly apparent in the Ger- 
man naval mutinies of 1917 and 1918, when sailors mutinied 
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against officers and eventually (though not initially) recognized 
the link between their grievances and those of left-wing radi- 
cals staging a rebellion in Berlin against the entire German 
class structure.? The second politicized direction that ranks 
versus officers splits take if they inspire mutiny is towards inter- 
ethnic conflict, with ranks of one ethnic mix (not necessarily 
homogeneous) perceiving officers of a different ethnic compo- 
sition as being no longer their natural superiors. If a given 
mutiny is perceived by existing élites as having either of these 
tendencies, they are likely to consider them especially danger- 
ous. 

Among the list of groups that have been especially ear- 
marked for recruitment under the martial race presumption, 
there have been surprisingly few politicized mutinies. This 
should not be taken as evidence that such groups as the Monte- 
negrins, Ibans or Gurkhas are somehow a-political, that they 
are merely the naive, instinctive warriors they are so often 
portrayed to be by the outsiders who have used them. Rather, 
the relatively low incidence of mutiny, and especially of poli- 
ticized mutiny, should be seen as testimony to precisely the 
determining force of the conditions that led recruiters to rely 
on them in the first place: their lack of alternative livelihoods, 
their vulnerability as a community within the larger political 
system and the maintenance of intra-communal authority 
structures which limit the participatory horizons of each 
soldier socialized in that group. 


‘Martial Races’ Viewed from the Inside 


In any consideration of ethnicity, it is necessary to make the 
distinction plain between outsiders’ and insiders’ perceptions 
of group boundaries and the content of group identity. On the 
other hand, while keeping this crucial distinction in mind, it 
is still possible to take account of the ways in which the two 
sets of perceptions shape each other and eventually shape the 
operation of ethnicity in any society. Governments of many — 
perhaps most — multi-ethnic states have deliberately sought to 
foist their outsiders’ perceptions of group boundaries and cul- 
tures on to the group itself — to make some groups more pas- 
sive and other groups more assertive, to divide some groups 
that might be on the brink of ethnic merger or to consolidate 
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groups whose members had thought themselves communally 
separate. 

The concept of a ‘martial race’ is usually applied by out- 
siders to flag certain ethnic groups in a society as somehow 
inherently inclined towards military occupations, possessing 
some characteristic so embedded in its physical make-up - its 
‘blood’ — that it passes beyond being simply a cultural — that is, 
an ethnic - predilection. In reality, martial vocational learn- 
ing and availability remain eminently ethnic. They are skills, 
values and structural attributes which derive from a collective 
consensus and from interaction between groups. Of course, in 
some cases cultural valuation of military service lacks group 
legitimacy and remains a reality only in the imaginations of 
outsiders. Thus the European colonialists, mostly Christian, 
seemed to believe that Moslem groups in their various colonies 
were particularly ‘martial’ on the basis of Western Christian 
historic myths about Moslem conquerors and armies of con- 
version. 

However, it must be asked whether the martial inclinations 
perceived by outsiders shopping fox skilled, loyal soldiers were 
matched by the various groups’ own self-images and value 
priorities. In other words, is the notion of a martial ethnic 
culture totally artificial or does it have some subjective sub- 
stance? The answer lies somewhere in the middle, an analyti- 
cally interesting middle. That is, the ethnic groups selected 
to play a special military role by state recruiters did indeed in } 
most cases possess values and historic experiences that encour- 
aged military competence and assigned military activities (not | 
necessarily ‘careers’) high prestige. On the other hand, these 
military values were very likely sustained beyond the point 
where they might otherwise have waned by intrusion of ex- 
ternal incentives and pressures, not by the natural communal | 
dynamics of evolution. 


Gurkhas 


‘Gurkha’ is itself an ethnic label manufactured by outside mili- 
tary recruiters. It was applied to Nepalese who resided in a 
portion of Nepal known as Goorkha. Nepalese are themselves 
divided into several clans, with a variety of religions and 
linguistic dialects. As a legacy of past invasions and migrations, 
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Nepalese groups are also divided between those claiming Mon- 
golian descent and those claiming Aryan descent. Nepalese 
clans of Mongolian descent were the source of the Gurkha re- 
cruits.22 Most of the British Gurkha regiments have been re- 
cruited from the Thakar, Gurung, Magar, Tamang, Rai and 
Limbu tribes, though the term ‘Gurkha’ is sometimes loosely 
applied to all soldiers serving the British who are of Nepalese 
descent.?° In the First and Second World Wars, the British 
also recruited among Gurkhas who had migrated to the states 
of Sikkim and Bhutan.** In this sense, the military termin- 
ology and associations have provided the impetus for intra- 
communal unity among a people that were divided. For 
instance, during the Second World War a British recruiting 
officer for Gurkhas found among Gurkhas in Burma a deliber- 
ate effort to maintain communal distinctions, with very few 
marrying Burmese women.?5 

For centuries, the peoples living at the foot of the Himalayas 
had engaged in raids on the domains of petty rulers in the 
small states of northern India while at the same time manag- 
ing to maintain their independence from larger invading em- 
pires. This combination of raiding activities and the need to 
ward off a succession of invaders provided the people that came 
to be known as Gurkhas with values which give worth to mili- 
tary competence. However, that traditional inclination was 
made more explicit and formal by one Nepalese ruler of a 
small state in north-western Nepal. He became impressed with 
the British mode of military operations, and so, in the mid 
eighteenth century, raised a body of troops in the European 
fashion. He used these local troops in successful wars against 
Nepalese rivals and against Indian invaders; his royal succes- 
sors maintained the practice. It required two years and severe 
losses before the British could defeat the Gurkhas. Even before 
the final surrender in 1816, however, Gurkha prisoners were 
given the option of entering British military service. By 1845, 
there were several Gurkha battalions, officered by British. The 
monarchical system in Nepal was permitted to stand.?® It was 
in the aftermath of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 that Gurkhas 
joined the British Indian army in greatly expanded numbers. 
Prior to 1857, they had received minimal pay and were still 
suspect as not entirely professional regulars. But, with the 
Gurkha troops’ demonstration of support for the besieged 
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British units in 1857, they became particularly close to the 
colonial military establishment. British officers who com- 
manded Gurkhas liked to note how well especially the Scottish 
troops and Gurkha troops got along because they shared so 
many cultural traits.?? 

After 1875, when Gurkha regiments were sent to Malaya to 
put down Malay rebels, they became globally mobile. Gurkha 
units fought for the British in every major war after the 
Crimean. Nor were the Gurkha regiments demobilized after 
the First World War; thus its soldiers had a steady sense of 
career and livelihood. Their most recent wartime engagement 
was in the Malayan emergency of 1948-60. With the indepen- 
dence of India, during which Gurkha units protected both 
Hindus and Moslems from rioters, a decision had to be made 
about the future status of Nepal, and with it of Gurkha 
soldiers.2* A primary objective of Britain’s policy vis-a-vis 
Nepal was to maintain the right to recruit Gurkha soldiers 
within Nepal. The Nepalese monarch at the time objected, 
but, following his death, British leverage increased and the re- 
cruitment privilege was preserved.?® India, for its part, also 
wanted access to Gurkha soldiers as an aspect of its protector- 
ate role in Nepal. A treaty permits both the British and Indian 
armies to recruit, with the proviso that they not be used inside 
Nepal itself. The treaty agreement is a reflection of Nepal’s 
minimal genuine autonomy. 

It is estimated that {2.5 million a year in salaries and pen- 
sions are paid to the Gurkhas in the British army, and that it 
was Nepal’s single largest source of foreign currency until the 
early 1970s, when tourism surpassed it.*®° A corporal who has 
served with the Gurkhas for twelve years earns £36 a month, 
more than most locally employed Nepalese are able to earn.*! 
The usual practice of a Gurkha is to send a substantial part of 
the monthly wage back to his family in his home village, and, 
upon retirement, to return to Nepal to live off his pension. 
Many Gurkhas come from families in which their fathers and 
brothers have also served in the British military, a condition 
that facilitates recruitment.*? 

In 1976, there were 6,500 Nepalese men serving in the British 
army. With British withdrawal of most of its forces east of 
Suez, Gurkhas provide its principal military presence in Asia, 
stationed in Hong Kong. There is also, however, a controver- 
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sial Gurkha battalion serving in the small Borneo sultanate of 
Brunei, an independent state which refused to merge with 
Malaysia and relies on Britain for its defence. Although Gur- 
khas stationed abroad are bound by rules which prohibit their 
participation in domestic political conflicts, the Sultan of Bru- 
nei fears that the Gurkhas are the only effective protection his 
régime has against his own Malay opponents.** Because of 
Malaysia’s objection to the stationing of Gurkhas in Brunei, 
and because of Whitehall’s desire to cut defence expenditures, 
it is probable that the British will insist that the battalion be 
withdrawn.** With this withdrawal there are likely to be 
further reductions in Gurkha recruitment in Nepal. 

The lyri of this Gurkha veterans’ song are a poignant mix- 
ture of ethnic pride and dependency: — 


The Gurkha Pensioner’s Song 


Sahib, I am old, my fighting days are done, 
I cannot hear you when you call my name, 
But as I sit against the mud wall in the sun 
I live through all our battles once again. 


Do you remember, Sahib, the Burmese hills? 
The creeping mist, the thunder of the guns? 
Ah, Sahib, you and I, we were the lucky ones. 


Our friends we left behind us in the mist, Sahib, 
With many a VC and a bugle call; 

But one thing I know and it is this, Sahib, 

I am glad to lie in the sun against the wall. 


Are Malayan days as hot as when we lay, Sahib, 
Among the thickets, waiting for our foe 

And wondered if one tip-off was O K, Sahib, 

It does not seem so very long ago. 


And now you come and see me in my village, 

It is good to see your face and hold your hand 

And dream with you of things we loved and knew, 
And talk of things that soldiers understand.°5 


Cossacks 


The term ‘cossack’ derives from the Turkic word for ‘adven- 
turer’ or ‘free man’, and_refers ethnically to a group of people 
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who lived in the southern regions of the Tsarist Russian Em-_— 3% 6x% 
pire. The group is thought to be an off-shoot of the Tartars, | 

but the term refers in particular to those Tartars who had 

escaped from serfdom in the fifteenth century and established 
self-governing communities in the areas around the Dnieper 

and Don rivers. Cossacks began in the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries to loan their military services, first to Polish 

and then to Russian monarchs, whichever provided them with 

the best treaty assurances of Cossack communal autonomy. 

Unlike the Gurkhas, who came from an ethnic group which 
was authoritarian and stratified, the Cossacks were defiantly 
egalitarian. Their egalitarian mode of communal organization 
was central to their ethnic self-image. Cossack early history is 
filled with revolts against central régimes. In 1705, a Cossack 
led a peasant revolt against Peter the Great. It was harshly 
suppressed. In 1773, one of the major peasant uprisings of the 
era was sparked by Cossacks in the region east of the Volga. It 
was led by a Cossack then in Tsarist military service. The Cos- 
sacks were joined by disaffected peasants and miners from other 
ethnic groups. This revolt was also put down.** Thereafter, 
Cossack traditional autonomy came under greater pressure 
from the Russians. As they lost their communal autonomy, 
they came to fill the role of an archetypal martial race in an 
imperial military establishment. 

In return for their relatively generous land allotments under 
the Tsar, Cossack males had to perform twenty years of mili- 
tary duty in active service and the reserve, to provide their own 
horses, arms and ammunition.*’ As they were progressively 
pushed into this military role, they became more stratified and 
less egalitarian within their Cossack communities. Distinctions 
grew between those Cossacks permitted to serve as officers in 
the army and the great majority of Cossack peasants who served 
as ordinary soldiers. This deterioration in Cossack communal 
egalitarianism. was quickened when, in 1869, Cossack officers 
and civil servants were allowed to own private land and rent it 
out to tenants. 

One historian has noted that, ‘By a combination of gener- 
osity and compulsion the government had disciplined the 
whirlwind; these fighters-on-horseback who were once the 
terrors of the landlords had now become the scourge of the dis- 
contented peasantry.’** Gurkha units were used to suppress 
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rebellions, but outside their own society. Cossacks were em- 
ployed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to suppress 
revolutionary activity within their own country and became 
objects of intense fear and hostility among Russian radicals.°° 
In March 1917, however, during mass demonstrations in Petro- 
grad, the Cossacks did not support the civil administration, but 
remained passive.‘° Under Soviet régimes, Cossack communi- 
ties disappeared as administrative units and Cossack military 
units were disbanded. 


Kurds 


The Kurds are now divided among five states’ jurisdictions: 
the Soviet Union, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey. They have 
been used in the militaries of all five, as well as in the imperial 
armies that dominated the region before the Second World 
War. Like the Gurkhas and the Cossacks, the Kurds have 
traditionally been divided into smaller self-governing sub- 
units, either villages or clans. Recruitment into outside mili- 
taries has been accomplished by operating through these local 
sub-units. Kurds have been plagued internally by rivalry and 
conflict, a condition frustrating Kurdish national unity. Their 
propensity for military activities was less the result of some 
inborn trait than of geographical and historical circumstances 
which put them on the path of successive foreign invaders and 
required that communal culture and organization be suited to 
rapid mobilization for the sake of self-protection. 

Although, under the Persian and Ottoman empires, a num- 
ber of Kurds migrated to cities and gained formal education, 
political leadership of the ethnic group remained in the hands 
of authoritarian rural chieftains. Only in the last few decades 
have these more urban and cosmopolitan Kurds begun to take 
the lead in Kurdish nationalist activities. One commentator 
described the relationship between these two sets of Kurdish 
leaders as ‘the relationship of a devout uncle who commands 
tribal warriors and his “progressive” nephew who studies pub- 
lic administration abroad’.‘1 The Kurds who have supplied 
the manpower and field commanders in the civil war of the 
1970s against the Iraqi régime are, for the most part, rural 
clansmen who still respect traditional chieftains’ authority. On 
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the other hand, there was widespread disillusionment with the 
most celebrated Kurdish military chieftain, Barzani, when it 
was revealed that he had secretly received U S Central Intelli- 
gence Agency assistance via the Shah of Iran.*? The clandes- 
tine agreement, according to one sophisticated Kurdish activist, 
made the Kurdish rank-and-file ‘mere pawns’ in an inter- 
national contest they could not control.‘* 

Kurdish chieftains made repeated agreements with the 
various imperial régimes, these often including supplying 
the famed Kurdish manpower for imperial forces. Imperial 
governments, particularly the Ottoman, for their part used 
military training as a way of assimilating the Kurds and trans- 
forming what they perceived to be tribal brigands into modern 
disciplined soldiers — “Turkish’ soldiers. The Ottoman empire 
frequently played on the Kurds’ Moslem loyalties when 
utilizing them in suppressing Christian Armenians within the 
empire. In reprisal, Armenians fighting with the Russian army 
engaged in slaughters of Kurds during the First World War.‘ 
Today the Soviet government has gone the furthest in reduc- 
ing the Armenian—Kurdish mutual antagonisms that grew out 
of the particular ethnic-military practice. 

The break-up of the Ottoman empire did not end military 
recruitment of Kurds. Iraq’s British advisers, who were creat- 
ing the new national army, drew on Kurds and organized them 
into separate units.‘® As we will see in the later discussions of 
coups and ethnicity, some Kurds moved up to senior positions 
in the new Iraqi military establishment. At the same time, 
Kurdish territories within Iraq came under more firm central 
control. In neighbouring Syria, the French, who took on the 
function of protectors and advisers after the First World War, 
also drew upon Kurds in the creation of the new national 
Syrian military. French administrators not only viewed Kurds 
as apt soldiers, but believed that Kurds served a useful politi- 
cal function in counter-balancing other ethnic groups in Syria. 
In Iran and Turkey, Kurds were disarmed, their territories 
placed under central control and governments refused to ack- 
nowledge that there were any ‘Kurdish problems’ in their 
countries. Today Turkey’s government denies in official census 
statistics that there are any distinctions between Kurdish and 
Turkish identity: Turkish Kurds are officially invisible.** 
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Irish 


With the Irish, as is so often the case with alleged martial com- 
munities, cultural esteem for military activity was enhanced by 
economic necessity. As early as the thirteenth century, Irish 
refugees who had been dispossessed after the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland emigrated to English towns in order to 
earn a living. When a 1243 statute was passed in England call- 
ing for the expulsion of Irish beggars, many jobless Irishmen 
sought service in English feudal armies.‘” But, in the seven- 
teenth century, many potential Irish recruits were excluded 
from service in the armed forces by the passage of the Penal 
Laws. They excluded all Catholics from service in the army 
or navy, as well as from all important professions. The laws 
also established punishments for any Catholic caught possess- 
ing firearms. But Irishmen’s pursuit of military careers con- 
tinued. Irish who fought against William of Orange in 1690 
fled in defeat to France, and there offered themselves as Irish 
regiments in the service of the French monarchy. Forty-five 
years later, when Irish troops fighting on behalf of the French 
helped to defeat the English at Fontenoy, George II is reported 
to have said of the Irish troops, ‘cursed be the laws which de- 
prive me of such subjects’.‘® Irish units fought for a variety of 
régimes throughout Europe, and could often be found on both 
sides in battle. These émigré Irish soldiers came to be known 
as “The Wild Geese’. 

With the repeal of laws excluding Catholics from the mili- 
tary in the 1780s, the Irish became a critical element in both 
the British army and navy. The British military historian 
Correlli Barnett has noted that the English commander-in-chief 
was reluctant to send troops to suppress the Irish rebellion in 
1797 because his regiments were so filled with Irish recruits.*® 
The severe famine of 1846-52 drove more Irishmen from the 
countryside and to England. It was from among these Irish 
immigrants that a large number of recruits was drawn. 

Irish soldiers and sailors were more politicized than their 
Scottish counterparts in that they did, on several occasions, take 
part in mutinies expressly linked to Irish nationalist move- 
ments. The most famous mutinies were the naval mutinies of 
1797 during the Irish rebellion and the Irish Connaught 
Rangers’ mutiny in India during the 1920 Irish rebellion. The 
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naval mutinies remain a topic of considerable controversy, for 
it may have been that the sailors were motivated more by hard- 
ship and abuses suffered throughout the navy than by Irish 
nationalism, but the Irish were used as a scapegoat by com- 
manders and politicians afterwards.5° The Connaught Rangers’ 
mutiny was on a far smaller scale and further away from home. 

Irish soldiers in India who had been removed and somewhat 
detached from British internal politics began receiving graphic 
accounts in letters from home about the suffering the Irish 
were enduring under the British ‘Black and Tan’ police. A 
regiment with a 200-year history of loyal combat on behalf of 
the British Crown, which had earned itself the nickname “The 
Devil's Own’, the Connaught Rangers was largely Irish Catho- 
lic. It was officered by both English and Irish (usually Anglo- 
Irish) officers. The soldiers’ mutiny was in the form of a spon- 
taneous refusal to report for duty. It was ended with little 
bloodshed. But it reconfirmed British state policy of not 
stationing Irish units in Ireland during later disturbances.** 

Irishmen are still looked upon as being among the most 
military-inclined of potential enlistees. A treaty between 
Britain and Eire allows citizens of Ireland to serve in the 
British military without losing their Irish citizenship. There 
are still regiments recruited in Ulster, though they do not serve 
there. And cities where first- and second-generation Irishmen 
live in considerable numbers — Liverpool, London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham — today remain strategic catchment points for 
army recruiters trying to fill out the ranks of the British regu- 
lar army.5? 

Each of these groups had a history of internal clan-like 
divisions which blurred their overarching ethnic commonality 
and prompted sporadic conflicts and the organization of local 
armies. Each of the groups, despite their intra-communal fric- 
tion, experienced not one but usually a succession of invasions 
and conquests against which they were compelled to mobilize. 
Each group, once defeated, became a weak sector in the new 
expanded political system. Joining the conqueror’s army was a 
form of ethnic political adaptation. It seemed to permit the 
group to maintain some degree of communal identity and integ- 
rity since it provided a vehicle for expressing values that had 

re-conquest meaning. Furthermore, military service eqrned a 
livelihood for members of groups whose traditional communal 
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economic life was profoundly disrupted. Service in the out- 
sider’s military appeared to help to legitimize a group that 
felt vulnerable because of the majority group's contempt and 
suspicion. 

But, in each of these cases, such adaptation did not perfectly 
resolve the problems of a weak group in a complex political 
system. Adaptation meant accepting greater external pene- 
tration. It also meant sacrificing long-term aspirations for a 
revival of the group’s autonomy. For individual soldiers, it 
frequently imposed an intolerable burden of dual allegiance. 
When the adaptation, the agreement to play the part of a 
‘martial race’, was no longer judged to be worth the communal 
price, soldiers mutinied. But, because of their group’s weak- 
nesses, few mutinies succeeded. 


Conclusion 


It is risky to place a discussion of such seemingly ‘exotic’ mili- 
tary groups so close to the outset of an examination of military- 
ethnic connections. In so doing, it may seem to be casting the 
entire analysis in the context of ‘peripheral’ concerns. But 
‘exotic’ may be nothing more than a polite euphemism for 
powerless. Study of ethnic groups that have been labelled and 
employed as ‘martial races’ involves the investigation of a par- 
ticular kind of weakness, how it is exploited and how the weak 
groups themselves adapt. For there are other sorts of weak 
group, ethnic and non-ethnic, in societies which have also had 
distinctive relationships with the military. For instance, neither 
the Bretons in France nor the blacks in the United States have 
been labelled or used in the classic way as ‘martial races’. Yet 
both blacks and Bretons have special places in their respective 
states’ security maps. Each has been relied upon to supply a 
critical mass of manpower for their respective national armies 
because they have been presumed to be so economically weak 
as to have little employment or mobility options. But they have 
rarely been explicitly organized within the military to serve as 
strategic combat units, and they have not been deliberately 
assigned to suppressing rebellious communities in the way that 
Kurds or Gurkhas have been. 

Since the Second World War the utilization of martial races 
9 such has declined for two reasons. First, as nation-states re- 
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placed empires, a new basis of legitimacy had to be found for 
militaries. They had to be more tightly bound to the civilian 
national constituency, and thus could not afford to be too de- 
pendent upon groups considered alien by the general public. 
Secondly, as the military gained a larger proportion of state 
budgets and as their relationships with the most advanced 
sector of their economies moved closer, the military gained in 
prestige in many societies. Thus, attracting manpower became | 
less of a problem for recruit-hungry commanders. Alternatively, 
with the demise of large empires, many governments, especi- 
ally in the West, could afford to reduce their armies, especially 
at the rank level, and thus similarly did not need to depend on 
such historically recruitable groups. 

But these two factors are both variables. That is, the need 
for a military to have such intimate ties with the general 
citizenry and the ability of governments to attract the number 
of soldiers it needs are both conditions subject to change. If a 
military is principally an institution designed to maintain a 
state authority structure in a fragmented country, then the 
military’s popular legitimacy may become less important to 
policy-makers than the military's allegiance to the régime and 
its inclusion of special units willing to serve as suppressors of 
internal dissidents. Similarly, manpower shortages could be- 
come acute if the military no longer matches rewards offered 
by competing sectors of the labour market or if the engagement 
in an unpopular war escalates manpower needs beyond the 
pool of available enlistees. In this situation, too, conditions 
that prompted the use of martial groups could reappear. 

It is not likely, however, that the ‘martial races’ formula will 
ever again be as openly employed as a strategy for military re- 
cruitment and deployment. The political style of the latter half 
of this century, and probably that of the next, will make it 
awkward openly to espouse such racialist formulas. But even if 
the stereotypes are blurred and the colourful ‘ethnic’ uniforms 
traded in for uniform khaki, the fundamental strategy for 
utilizing certain ethnic communities can survive. The ‘Gurkha 
syndrome’ does not feed off Kiplingesque symbols. It is 
nourished by basic relationships between political-military ob- | 
jectives and asymmetrical power distributions among ould | 
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groups in a given state. It is for this reason that analysts should 
remain alert to the persistence and revival of ‘martial races’. 
| 
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3 Conscription: State Elites’ 
Ethnic Politics of Manpower 


Use of a ‘martial race’ strategy for building an army seems the 
quintessence of a pre-modern imperial state system. It roots the 
state in a foundation of divide and rule. Order, not mobiliza- 
tion, is the principal function ‘of such pre-modern states. By 
contrast, a state élite aspiring to modernity has to go beyond 
mere order-keeping; it must create structures and ideologies 
that encourage maximum accumulation of public resources 
for the sake of growth. In such modernizing states, it is as- 
sumed, divide-and-rule formulas are sadly inadequate. Some 
formula must be found which will secure state authority yet at 
the same time permit accelerated integration of formerly frag- 
mented, even hostile sub-sectors. 

A new, more appropriate security map will have to be 
adopted by state élites that allows for the possibility of all 
groups eventually being made sufficiently reliable for their 
energies and resources to be mobilized to serve common, state- 
wide goals. Bringing even unreliable groups into the main- 
stream of political life and reducing the coercive aspects of 
state security will fundamentally alter military-ethnic relation- 
ships. The military will, like other state institutions, play a part 
in incorporating, not distancing, all social groups. Conscrip- 
tion, which can draw all ethnic groups into state-structured 
mobilizing institutions, will replace the martial races as the 
key mechanism for maintaining the state military. Just as 
modernizing, nation-building states need increasing public 
revenues, so they need increasing manpower contributions. In 
fact, students of conscription find it most politically realistic 
to analyse conscription as a form of taxation.! Maximization of 
both revenue and manpower extraction calls for standardized 
treatment of all sectors under the state’s jurisdiction. A 
Swedish slogan captures the new formula for ensuring the 
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state security in an era of modernization: ‘One soldier, one 
rifle, one vote.’? 

On the other hand, it would be a serious mistake to presume 
that conscript armies make state ethnic security calculations 
obsolete in practice. If security planners perceive the popula- 
tion pool from which they have authority to draw conscripts to 
be fragmented, they are likely to presume that some groups will 
be more resistant to compulsory military service (i.e. state tax 
extraction) than others. State officials are also likely to perceive 
some conscripts equipped with rifles and training as more com- 
pliant to state authority than others. Where a state élite per- 
ceives its constituency to be ethnically divided, it may still go 
ahead with universal (usually male) conscription, but with an 
understanding that certain conscripts will have to be watched 
more closely and/or socialized more strenuously. Thus, for 
example, the history of the Peruvian army (less so the navy and 
air force) has been, in part, a history of élites trying to change 
the attitudes of Indians so that they would view conscription 
more positively and operate within the army more reliably. 
While, in the nineteenth century, Indian conscripts suffered 
mistreatment in the army and understandably did their best to 
avoid service, with the 1930s the Hispanic-white élite instituted 
reforms which reduced abuse and lessened Indian hostility. As 
the Peruvian officer corps became increasingly mestizo in its 
composition in the 1960s and 1970s, even more official priority 
was given to using military service as a vehicle for assimilating 
Indian conscripts.* In many states, however, as we will see in 
the cases that follow, universal conscription has been com- 
promised in the name of state security. In its place, only selec- 
tive conscription has been instituted. Moreover, the continuing 
utilization of such ethnic categories by state security designers 
can give public debates over conscription an ethnic salience 
which in turn reinforces ethnic identities among civilians at 


large. 


The Politics of Manpower 


Militaries exist to fight wars. At times we imagine militaries 
simply as pressure-groups and ladders of ambition. But a mili- 
tary’s raison d’étre is that it provides the state with coercive 
power to be used against external or internal enemies. To fight 
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wars, militaries require manpower. It is not a question of 
whether a military is large or small, but whether it can mobil- 
ize sufficient manpower to perform its function of defending 
the state. ‘Sufficient’ will be defined by military and political 
élites according to how they perceive the dimensions of the 
probable threat. Thus, for instance, Guyana’s military is less 
than 3,000 men. The régime deems 3,000 men sufficient to 
maintain internal order, its primary function; it is hardly 
sufficient to protect Guyana from potential Venezuelan 
aggression. 

Determining what manpower level is strategically sufficient 
' often becomes an exercise in ethnic calculus. State élites in 
multi-ethnic societies consider some groups more martial, more 
politically trustworthy or more mobilizable than others. The 
‘best of all worlds’ for military planners exists when estimated 
threats to the state warrant the mobilization of (a) small num- 
bers of men, who will (b) be satisfied with modest benefits, 
who (c) have cultural values inclining them towards military 
careers with minimal enticement, and who (d) are part of a 
sub-group unquestionably loyal to the current régime. When 
an imagined threat escalates, such a tidy means for obtaining 
sufficient military manpower usually has to be forsaken or at 
least temporarily supplemented. The state ethnic security map 
remains relatively unchanged, since the group on the outer- 
most rim is still there in élite minds. But, as a wider and wider 
range of groups has to be enlisted, there will be a greater strain 
between cognitive perceptions of ethnic groups’ reliability and 
their value to the state, even if valued only as cooks and 
cannon-fodder. Groups that are less allegiant to the state or the 
régime have to be enlisted — but enlisted as late as possible and 
in such a fashion that the political cost is not intolerable for the 
élite. That is, in times of growing manpower needs, the formula 
pursued is one that supplies the men needed but minimizes the 
risk they could pose for the government — in the form of cash 
drain, subversion or undue politicization. 

During the course of a war (internal or external) the balance 
between reliability and value changes. Consequently, so does 
the ethnic composition of the mobilized. But it is usually with 
reluctance, and thus later in a war, that state security planners 
press the most politically ‘costly’ groups into service. As the 
war recedes, those same groups are usually the first released. In 
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the utilization of industrial labour, the ethnic formula is ‘last 
hired, first fired’. Its military analogue is ‘last mobilized, first 
demobilized’. 

In the era of the nation-state, it has been common to discuss 
conscription as a reflection of the popular mobilization process 
that differentiates new nation-states from older hierarchical 
state forms. Napoleon’s legacy to nation-state theorists has been 
the mass citizen army; it fought for the sake of a state that was 
rooted in nationalist sentiments. The conscript and the voter 
were two sides of the same nation-state citizen. Thus conscrip- 
tion in the nation-state period was considered an integrative 
process. Conscription was a form of mass mobilization that 
would increase each citizen’s (or, at least, each male citizen’s) 
sense of affiliation with the political system and his stake in the 
maintenance of that system. But we can just as fruitfully 
analyse conscription as a central élite’s last-resort solution to 
the problem of obtaining sufficient manpower. It may be true 
that conscription, once instituted, integrates a heterogeneous 
citizenry. The initial impetus for conscription, however, has 
more often than not been to guarantee that the military had 
the numbers of men adequate to defend the state. 

On the other hand, while military officers and their civilian 
superiors conceive of conscription mainly as a way to fill the 
ranks, conscripts themselves may in the modern era comply 
with military service regulations under the false presumption 
that they are participants in a national, not simply a state, 
process. They enter the military thinking that such service will 
give them greater leverage, greater legitimacy and thus greater 
political influence in the system. Some ethnic groups, more- 
over, contribute more than their ‘fair share’ to a war effort and 
thus feel that they especially deserve a better deal from society. 
For example, the First World War was a costly conflict for all 
involved, but for Bretons it was disproportionately costly. Re- 
flecting the traditional dependence of France’s army on poor 
Breton peasant recruits, the toll of Breton deaths in the First 
World War was proportionately twice the figure for the rest of 
France. Of Breton soldiers who went to the front, one in four 
was killed; for the rest of France, the figure was one in eight.‘ 
Similarly, of the various ethnic groups serving in the U S armed 
forces in the Vietnam War, Hispanic (mainly Mexican- 
American) soldiers suffered disproportionately high casualty 
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rates. According to a study by Ralph Guzman, although 
Spanish-surnamed persons comprised only 11-8 per cent of the 
total population of the U S Southwest, they comprised over 19 
per cent of US military casualties from that region during 
1961-2.5 

When such groups discover upon demobilization that their 
political power is no greater than it was before conscription, 
they may be disillusioned. In effect, military service supplied 
these conscripts with state ethnic security maps of their own, 
meaning their own perceptions of the role of their group in the 
maintenance of the state. Their mistake was to believe that they 
were taking part in a nation-state process, that their maps and 
those of the authorities conscripting them were identi¢al. One 
consequence of conscripts forming mental ‘maps’ that are out 
of line with élite ‘maps’ can be a post-war politicization of 
ethnic groups led by their respective veterans’ organizations. 


Ethnic Limits to Conscription: The Case of Canada 


Politically, the least costly way for state officials to raise mili- 
taries in multi-ethnic countries is to rely on voluntary enlist- 
ments from groups who are either so motivated by the war’s 
cause or so in need of a job that they will join without threat of 
sanctions. This gives the government a fighting force that is 
presumably composed of self-motivated men. Secondly, it en- 
sures that men who obtain weapons training will be least in- 
clined to use those skills against the government itself. Even 
when it becomes necessary, in the eyes of the political and 
military élites, to introduce conscription to fill the ranks, it may 
still be considered wise to exempt certain groups in society. The 
state may exempt some ethnic groups because they are con- 
sidered so marginal and ‘harmless’ that their absence from the 
rolls will impose no hardship on the military and will preserve 
the state’s image as protector of those groups. Other groups 
are exempted from conscription because they have unusual 
autonomy within the state system and can claim some basis for 
not manning the state’s military or contributing to its war 
aims. In Denmark, a country in which ethnic cleavages are 
usually considered irrelevant, Greenlanders and Faeroe Island- 
ers are exempted from Danish universal conscription.® 

A third category of exempted groups are those thought by 
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state élites to be such security risks that the manpower they 
might contribute is less significant than the threat they would 
pose once within the armed forces. For example, of all the 
ethnic groups in Israel, only the Arabs are exempt from mili- 
tary service. Other non-Jewish groups, the Circassians and the 
Druze, are liable to conscription but serve mostly in their own 
units, while Bedouin Arabs can enlist as volunteers and serve 
in regular mixed units.’ At present, since Arabs comprise only 
14 per cent of Israel’s population, this security-inspired exemp- 
tion poses little strain on the state’s manpower resources. But 
Israeli demographers estimate that, ‘with an average yearly 
immigration of 25,000, the total population of Israel would 
increase to 5 million by 1993 of whom 21 per cent would be 
non-Jews’.® In South Africa, conscription at present applies only 
to the minority white communities while in Rhodesia conscrip- 
tion was extended to the non-white majority only under duress 
in 1978. In Singapore, no community is officially exempted 
from national service, but leaders of the minority Malay com- 
munity have recently charged that the Chinese-dominated 
régime is systematically passing over Malay conscripts.° 

Finally, there are those communities which voice such public 
resistance to being subject to military service that the govern- 
ment ultimately decides that imposing conscription on them 
might exacerbate already intense political alienation. Thus, 
during the First World War, when Britain introduced conscrip- 
tion for the first time in its history, Irish nationalists hotly re- 
jected it. In the 1918 General Election, the Sinn Fein made 
conscription one of its prime campaign issues and attracted a 
large number of sympathetic Irish voters. Before the end of the 
war, Westminster was compelled to withdraw the conscription 
requirement from Ireland, though the political damage had 
already been done. When conscription was reintroduced on the 
eve of the Second World War, Northern Ireland was deliber- 
ately exempted from conscription as well as from the post-war 
national service, though many loyalist Ulstermen did serve 
voluntarily.'° By contrast, the then-weaker Scottish National 
Party opposed conscription of Scots into the British military on 
the eve of the Second World War, but Scottish ethnic mobiliza- 
tion was insufficient and thus the SN P could not win enough 
popular support to force Westminster to exempt Scots as it did 
Irishmen." 
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Among the best-documented conscription controversies are 
those in Canada during both the First and Second World War. 
The more self-conscious decision-makers in Ottawa became 
about the fragility of the horizontal national bonds supporting 
the Canadian state, the more reluctant they were to impose 
universal male conscription. 

French Canadians comprised over a quarter of the popula- 
tion but a majority of conscription opponents in 1914. They 
perceived pre-First World War Canada as it was then ordered 
as a State, a political order in which they were treated more as 
subjects than as equal citizens, despite the fact that the central 
state élite did include several prominent French Canadians. On 
the other hand, English-speaking Canadians were at the time 
more likely to see military service as a natural extension of 
Canadian citizenship or as a testimony to their continuing 
ethnic identification with Great Britain. In the First World 
War, the conscription debate almost tore the Canadian politi- 
cal system apart; in the Second World War, it was resolved with 
more finesse, though the ethnic cracks in the nation-state were 
revealed with a clarity that Canadian state élites could not 
dismiss. 

Prior to Confederation in 1867, the Canadian military con- 
sisted simply of militia units; participation in the militia was 
obligatory. But, after Confederation, the formal obligation was 
removed and Francophone military participation declined 
markedly.!? Today, over a century later, the Canadian military 
establishment remains heavily English speaking and is only be- 
ginning to be reorganized so as to be ethnically representative. 
A recent official study of Franco-English participation in the 
military notes that, ‘Of the 225 graduates of the Royal Military 
College between its foundation in 1876 and 1900, only 10 were 
Francophones.’!’ The ethos of the institution, its intimate af- 
filiation with Britain, the use of the English language in train- 
ing and command all fostered the military’s pre-First World 
War Englishness. The Prime Minister of Canada at the time of 
the Boer War, Wilfrid Laurier, was eager to send some 
Canadian force to assist Britain because he believed that his 
English-speaking majority was so emotionally involved with the 
British cause.!* The French Canadians were uninterested. Most 
of the men who volunteered were English-speaking. The Boer 
War policy satisfied those Canadians who were sentimentally 
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attached to British imperialism and who saw Canada’s dom- 
inion status as a perpetuation of the country’s historic ties to 
Britain, as well as the growing number of Canadians who were 
nationalists eager to expand Canada’s sovereignty. Laurier’s 
policy demonstrated that Canada could make its own foreign 
policy in terms of its own peculiar political needs.** 

Controversy over conscription during the First World War 
involved both the ethnic character of the military and the 
ethnic character of the war itself. Those French Canadians who 
vehemently opposed conscription did so not only because they 
believed that they would be drawn into an English-dominated 
institution, but because they were convinced that they would 
be risking their lives and their livelihoods (many were farmers 
and saw in military service the collapse of their farms) for the 
sake of Britain, not of Canada. In Canada’s case, the ethnic 
interpretation of the war, readily acknowledged by many 
Canadian English imperialists, was a central factor mobilizing 
anti-conscription feeling among French-speakers. At the outset 
of the war, however, national unity rather than communal 
antagonism prevailed. French as well as English volunteers en- 
listed in the new regiments being raised. Quebec’s representa- 
tives acquiesced to a $7 million war tax. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy publicly came out in support of the war effort.'* 
Canadian military units were recognized as separate entities 
under British command, not simply absorbed into the British 
organization, as in the Boer War. Thus the war seemed to be 
one further step towards Canadian autonomy.’? 

As the war progressed, however, two circumstances gradually 
undermined this unity. First, as it became apparent that the 
war in Europe was not going to be won easily, that it was chew- 
ing up men as quickly as they were sent to the front, feeling 
grew among state military planners in Ottawa that voluntary 
enlistments wouldn’t be sufficient. Conscription was inescap- 
able. On the other hand, as the war dragged on and its costs in 
lives rose, French Canadians’ initial enthusiasm began to lag. 
English-speaking critics started to charge that French speakers 
were not doing their part. Such intercommunal hostility was 
fuelled by the Conservative government’s Minister of Militia, 
an anti-Catholic Ulsterman, who expressed contempt for 
French speakers. Among the recruiting officers sent to Quebec, 
he included Protestant clergymen.'* Quebec's political leaders 
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began to withdraw their support from the war effort. Increas- 
ingly, it looked to French Canadians as if it were merely an 
English imperialist war after all, not a threat to Canadian 
society itself. 

As French and English were beginning to exchange accusa- 
tions about war obligations and intents, another issue arose to 
underscore how fragile the country’s unity was in reality. In 
1915, English speakers in the province of Ontario protested 
against public funds being used to support bilingual schools. 
Although Quebec has traditionally been the ‘French province’, 
French and English are constitutionally assigned equal lan- 
guage status nationwide. In Ontario, at the outset of the First 
World War, there were 200,000 French-speaking citizens. The 
bilingual school policy in the province allowed for the teaching 
of French as well as English in certain secondary schools. In 
191g, the Ontario Department of Education ruled that French 
should only be used in the higher grades of schooling when 
pupils did not understand English. Bilingualism as a standard 
mode of education was ended. The ruling set off French 
Canadian boycotts in Ontario; the controversy spilled over into 
Quebec as well. Eventually, it became a principal cause of 
waning French support for the war. Increasingly, French poli- 
ticians portrayed the war as an imperialist not a nationalist 
conflict, in which French Canadians had little stake.'* 

Within the army itself, there were signs among French 
Canadian soldiers of dissatisfaction with the way they were 
treated. By 1916, an estimated 12,000 French-speaking volun- 
teers were serving overseas, many of them in all-French units, 
the most famous of which was the Royal 22nd Regiment.?° 
Word of French soldiers’ discontent spread and further damp- 
ened recruitment drives in Quebec.?! This was the situation 
when the Conservative government finally proposed conscrip- 
tion. 

During 1917-18, the French-English communal rift pro- 
ceeded further than ever before. The most dramatic indication 
of its depth was the result of the 1917 national election. The 
Liberal party split into French and English wings. Canada’s 
national party system no longer cut across ethnic lines. More- 
over, it was claimed that the deciding votes which returned 
Borden rather than Laurier to the prime ministership were 
cast by the military's largely English personnel, who had been 
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given special voting provisions by the Conservative régime.?* 

In the midst of the 1917 election campaign, the Military 
Service Act was implemented. On 13 October 1917, the first 
conscripts were ordered to report for service in January 1918. 
Though there were in reality almost as many requests for 
military exemptions in Ontario as in Quebec, resistance in the 
latter became the focal point for continuing ethnic conflict.?* 
Anti-conscription riots in Quebec City prompted the govern- 
ment to send in mainly English-speaking troops, which only 
intensified the conflict’s communal character. 

By the end of 1918, two factors prompted revision of the con- 
scription policy and attempts at communal reconciliation. 
First, the Military Service Act suffered from maladministration 
throughout the country and began to provoke criticism beyond 
the borders of Quebec. Particularly angered were English- 
speaking farmers in the mid west, who, like their Quebec 
counterparts, argued that to be taken away from their farms 
would not only mean the destruction of their livelihoods but 
the undermining of Canada’s critical agricultural output. Sec- 
ondly, the Conservative régime became acutely alarmed after 
the Quebec rioting at the intensity of French Canadian op- 
position to conscription; they feared that the very political 
system would be jeopardized unless some modifications were 
made. The government began actively to seek reconciliation 
with such French leaders as Laurier and Henri Bourassa. It 
halted efforts forcibly to enlist conscripts in Quebec. But one 
concession the government refused to make was the formation 
of a distinct French Canadian brigade.”* 

Subsequent to demobilization and throughout the 1920s and 
1930s, the Canadian military (the navy was established in 1910 
and the air force in 1924 — both overwhelmingly English) again 
reverted to being a predominantly English institution. The 
Royal 22nd Regiment, which had become the first French- 
language unit to serve overseas, did become a part of the per- 
manent force. But it was the only unit in which a Canadian 
soldier could receive his basic training in French, thus effec- 
tively limiting military careers to English or bilingual 
Canadians.*® 

Conscription became an issue again during the Second World 
War. The fact that it did not result in repeated communal rifts 
was a consequence both of the different attitudes that French 
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Canadians adopted towards the war and to the more sensitive 
political handling of the issue by the Liberal government of 
Mackenzie King. What did not change was the opposing views 
of conscription held by the two major communities and the 
sensitivity to ethnic divisions among Canada’s state élites. A 
public-opinion poll conducted in August 1942, in the middle 
of the war, revealed that 78 per cent of English-speaking re- 
spondents favoured introducing conscription for service over- 
seas, whereas go per cent of French-speaking respondents 
opposed such conscription.?* Yet French Canadians were en- 
listing voluntarily in even greater numbers than in the First 
World War. 

As they had been during the First World War, the pressures 
for conscription were less at the beginning of the Second World 
War than they were by the middle of the war. Canada declared 
war on Germany in 1939, the first time Canada had ever de- 
clared war independently of Britain. After the fall of France in 
1940, the government passed a mobilization law which made 
military service mandatory, but solely for home defence; over- 
seas service remained voluntary. French speakers consented.?7 
The nature of the war changed, and as it changed so did the 
military-ethnic politics of the war. But the Liberal régime 
under Mackenzie King remembered the electoral divisions and 
rioting caused by the 1917 Military Service Act and approached 
manpower decisions determined to preserve national unity. 

Although Conservatives and English speakers generally 
pressed for conscription, there was some hesitation among 
English officials within the Defence Ministry. For military 
planners were making ethnic calculations while King was 
making electoral calculations. They presumed that very few 
French Canadian conscripts could qualify for either the navy 
or the air force; thus virtually all French speakers would be 
sent into the army. But army officers did not want masses of 
French Canadian recruits: ‘they would not be able to do any- 
thing with them’. The English character of the pre-war 
Canadian military, in other words, limited the feasibility of 
conscription. What the Defence Ministry wanted was a con- 
scription system that would deliver to the military more 
soldiers from the English-speaking provinces.?® 

By 1942, the King government was under heavy pressure 
from English speakers to enact conscription that entailed over- 
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seas duty. In an attempt to maintain his English support with- 
out totally alienating his French backers, King held a national 
plebiscite, something quite extraordinary in a parliamentary 
system. The phrasing of the 1942 plebiscite question was: 


Are you in favour of releasing the Government from any obligation 
arising out of the past commitments restricting the methods of 
raising men for military service??® 


Despite this deliberate obfuscation, the plebiscite campaign 
was run by both sides so that to vote ‘Yes’ was interpreted as 
favouring conscription while to vote ‘No’ was understood as 
opposing conscription. A large national majority voted in 
favour, but French-speaking constituencies were uniformly op- 
posed. Other, non-Quebec constituencies that voted ‘No’ on the 
question were either composed of French-speaking majorities 
or made up of Ukrainians and Germans, who were also inclined 
to see the war as an ‘English war’.° Despite victory for con- 
scription’s advocates, King, still giving priority to national 
unity, chose to interpret the outcome as giving the government 
the authority to send conscripts overseas only if it deemed it 
necessary, which, in fact, did not occur until late 1944.5! This 
softened French Canadian resentment. At the same time, 
Quebec political leaders had come to the conclusion that, de- 
spite their disagreement with King over the war’s conduct, the 
current Liberal régime was the best that French speakers could 
hope for at the time. The alternative was a split Liberal party, 
as in 1917, and the likelihood of a more English-dominated 
Conservative government in its stead. Party politics as well as 
state security shaped Canada’s ethnic politics of manpower. 

Twenty-five years after the war, the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism concluded its de- 
tailed study of the military by reporting that, 


Apart from wartime periods of high manpower need, and the exist- 
ence of the Royal 22nd Infantry Regiment, the Canadian military 
organizations have made little effort to establish a situation which 
would permit Francophones to enter the Forces and pursue a mili- 
tary career in their own language and within the framework of their 
own culture.34 


According to the commission’s report, in 1966, for example, 
when 28 per cent of the population was French speaking, 
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Francophones comprised 16 per cent of all military personnel, 
whereas Anglophones (English speakers regardless of ethnic 
background) comprised 84 per cent. Only 1-5 per cent of 
Francophones in the military were officers, as opposed to 13:5 
per cent of Anglophones having officer rank.** It has only been 
since the commission’s report and the Liberal government of 
Pierre Trudeau’s commitment to the implementation of bi- 
lingualism that there have been concerted efforts to alter the 
ethnic imbalance in the military. In the 1970s, the official 
policy is to bring Francophone representation in the officers 
corps and ranks of the air force, navy and army (the three 
services having been merged since 1965) up to 28 per cent, to 
mirror the ethnic composition of the public at large. The policy 
goal has caused controversy and remains unachieved.*‘ In the 
autumn of 1976, just prior to the Party Québecois’ victory in 
Quebec on a platform of independence for Quebec, the English- 
speaking Defence Minister resigned from the federal cabinet in 
protest against Trudeau’s commitment to bilingualism.*5 

The Canadian conscription crises of the two world wars 
have general significance for our understanding of the ethnic 
implications of raising military manpower. 


First, wars are interpreted by both officials and citizens dif- 
ferently, according to the presumed ethnic character of the 
war's cause. If the war’s meaning should change, so, too, 
could various groups’ attitudes towards military service. 

Secondly, state estimates of military manpower needs often 
expand during the course of a war. Those wars that take the 
most lives and last the longest are likely to be wars that im- 
pose greatest pressures on inter-ethnic relations and on the 
relations between a central régime and the least allegiant 
groups. 

Thirdly, the ethnic complexions of the existing military estab- 
lishment —- its ethnic numerical distribution, treatment of 
personnel, officer-ranks differences and symbols — shape 
ethnic groups’ attitudes not only towards military service but 
towards their experience within the military. 

Fourthly, wartime conscription may alter the ethnic make-up 
of a country’s military temporarily, but post-war demobiliza- 
tion is likely to turn it back into a communally lopsided 
institution. Wartime mobilization must be joined by long- 
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term policies to reorientate the military if lasting ethnic 
alteration is to occur. 


While the issue that divides two or more communities may 
appear to be strictly one of military service, there are usually 
also other issues antagonizing those groups. Thus: 


Fifthly, a lesson is suggested by Canada’s experience. Issues 
such as the right to schooling that arise in a graphic manner 
during a war can remind certain ethnic groups that they are 
really second-class citizens after all. They may conclude that 
their contributions to a state military are to a system domin- 
ated by another group. In ethnically fragmented countries, 
issues do not stay neatly compartmentalized. 

Sixthly, and finally, few ethnic groups possess the political re- 
sources needed to modify or halt enactment of conscription. 


Canada’s French speakers, while they felt weak and were 
repeatedly out-voted, none the less were equipped with party 
linkages, a provincial base and, above all, an unwritten con- 
stitutional guarantee that they be considered as one of the two 
‘Charter groups’ on whom the legitimacy of Canada as a 
nation-state depended. On any Canadian state ethnic security 
map, French speakers have to be located close to the core of the 
state. If their allegiance is unsure, their numerical, economic 
and symbolic value is certain. As Canada gradually moved away 
from Britain and took pride in asserting its national sover- 
eignty, the notion of Canada as a nation-state grew in political 
importance for Canadians. Many ethnic groups are too politi- 
cally marginal to exert such moral leverage on the state. 


The Myth of Integrative Conscription: 
the Soviet Union and the United States 


Studies of ethnic group processes are usually careful to dis- 
tinguish between integration and assimilation. Integration 
refers to the process by which an individual or group joins to- 
gether with other individuals or groups to create a new whole. 
The whole produced by integration will not look like any one 
of the parts that went into its creation; each member will have 
contributed something, but none will have imposed its whole 
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cultural ‘package’ on the rest. Assimilation, on the other hand, 
refers to quite a different process, one in which certain groups 
make adjustments for the sake of being accepted by a dominant 
community. It is less a contributing process than it is an adop- 
tion and sloughing-off process. Furthermore, inherent to as- 
similation processes is the notion that groups are unequal in 
their cultural claims and status; weaker groups assimilate into 
the norms of the stronger. While contributors in an integration 
process are not necessarily perfectly equal, inter-group strati- 
fication is less blatant. 

Governments of nation-states have traditionally justified con- 
scription in part by describing it as a vehicle for national 
integration in an otherwise heterogeneous society. In reality, 
of course, conscription rarely provides the creative impetus for 
a military. Typically, the military precedes conscription. Then 
a threat to the state arises that the existing military is too small 
to handle and the government decides to expand the force, if 
necessary through mandatory enlistments. Conscripts are drawn 
into an organization that already has a set of symbols, an 


, operational language, an officer corps. Unless conscription itself 


i, 


radically alters the role of the military, conscripts’ experience 
as soldiers becomes one of assimilating, not integrating. Con- 
scripts who came from ethnic groups out of the cultural main- 
stream typically contribute little in terms of cultural values or 
decision-making participation; their principal contribution is 
physical manpower. If their values and identities do change, 
state élites hope they will change in the direction of the al- 
ready existing mainstream culture. This is the case in Guate- 
mala, Bolivia, Peru, the Peoples Republic of China, the United 
States, Israel (for its Jewish citizens) and the Soviet Union, all 
of which have essentially assimilationist models of military 
conscription.*® 

In some instances, the military’s political role depends on 
its portrayal as a national integrator. In Switzerland, some of 
the problems attendant to justifying conscription through 
reference to national integration have been avoided by adopt- 
ing a low-level definition of integration. Swiss conscripts serve 
in cantonal units, essentially ethnic units. There is no nation- 
wide undifferentiated mobilization. The career officer corps has 
been kept very small. Integration which does occur is in the 
sense that all Swiss males share having performed national ser- 
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vice and have usually travelled outside their own cantons and 
stayed in civilian homes while on manoeuvres, thus increasing 
interaction between Swiss of different ethnic groups, not within 
the military but between military and civilians. This sort of 
citizen army’s low-level integration has been feasible for Switz- 
erland because it matches the general decentralized formula for 
political unity that the Swiss have adopted. If the Swiss were to 
forsake their historic neutrality or become engaged in a large- 
scale war, such an integrative pattern for military conscription 
might prove ineffective. Today there are signs that the younger 
generation of Swiss is questioning the very utility of the con- 
cept of citizen soldier.’” 

Russia’s Tsarist military never based its legitimacy on its 
integrative role. In 1874, the Imperial government abandoned 
its large long-service standing army for a system of short-service 
conscription. But recruits continued, as in the past, to be drawn 
mainly from ethnic communities in Western Russia: Slav 
nationals, Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, natives of the Baltic 
states and from certain parts of Lower Volga and Caucasia. 
Only in exceptional instances were Asian and Siberian peoples 
accepted for conscripted military service.** Officers in the Im- 
perial military were drawn from the Russian and Baltic 
German communities.*® During the late 1800s, there were pro- 
posals for using officer recruitment strategies to incorporate 
members of potential dissident nationalities, such as the Jews.*° 
Jews were conscripted into the ranks, but were prohibited from 
rising to officer status under the Tsarist system.*? 

Under the revolutionary Soviet system, conscription was 
more universal; it covered Asian as well as European groups. 
For while the Revolution was officially in the name of creat- 
ing a proletarian state, it set off ethnically based mobiliza- 
tions as well. It was not until the 1930s that the Revolution 
could be said to have actually ended in the sense of the class 
and ethnic mobilizations being reconciled, at least for the 
moment.*? The Red Army mirrored these early ambivalences. 
In the 1920s, it had a unified command structure dominated by 
ethnic Russians, but some soldiers were mobilized in regional, 
essentially ethnic regiments, and not until 1928 were men in 
Kazakhstan and the North Caucasus made subject to the draft. 
As the Red Army became increasingly heterogeneous, newly 
politicized non-Russian troops grew more and more resentful 
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of Russian dominance in the high command.‘® That domin- 
ance continues up to the present. The ethnic imbalance is not 
only between Russians and non-Russians, but between the 
Soviet Union's Slavic groups as a whole (Russians, Ukrainians 
and Belorussians) and non-Slavic groups, most of whom are 
Asian in origin. In the 1920s, Slavic peoples comprised 73.7 per 
cent of the Soviet population, while in the period of 1940-75, 
Slavic officers comprised 91 per cent of the generals in the Red | 
Army. Among the Slavic generals, 60 per cent were specifically 
ethnic Russians.44 This is no more than a reflection of the 
overall dominance of Slavic peoples and Russians in particular 
throughout the state’s senior posts in the Soviet Union. 
However, as the Soviet state was consolidated, the military, 
too, was more tightly unified as part of that process. Ethnically 
coloured regiments were disbanded and conscription became 
universal. Only during the Second World War, as Moscow grew 
short of military manpower, was there a reversion to ethnic 
incentives to bolster the army. Among the units formed were 
two Kazakh guard, divisions, Latvian and Estonian infantry 
corps, Georgian, Agbaijani, Armenian and Tadzhik divisions, 
and Lithuanian and Uzbek infantry divisions.‘5 Since the 
Second World War, however, the emphasis has once again 
been on universal military service without ethnic concessions. 
A deliberate effort is made today to ensure that most military 
units are ethnically mixed.‘* The genuinely integrative 
(versus assimilative) function of the Soviet military is never- 
theless debatable. First, recruits are trained in the Russian 
language and must conform to Russian organizational modes.” 
Conscription is designed to assimilate ethnic non-Russians, 
, now almost 50 per cent of the Soviet population. Secondly, non- 
Russians, particularly Asian or Moslem citizens, are concen- 
trated in the ranks; reiatively few achieve officer status in any 
of the services. The Russian domination of the officer corps 
combined with the growing ‘yellowization’ (as one commen- 
tator labelled it) of the rank and file is considered a serious 
| political problem by the Russian-led party-military régime.‘® 
On the other hand, Soviet Russian-dominated state official- 
dom must be concerned with more than just preserving its 
ethnic hegemony. As long as it perceives the international situ- 
ation in terms of potential threats from either China or 
NAT O, it must maintain a large military and exploit its large 
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domestic manpower pool. The Soviet Union (together with 
France) maintained in the mid 1970s the largest army forces in 
proportion to its military-age manpower and (again with 
France) was spending proportionately least on that manpower 
because of a higher reliance on conscripts who are paid an 
estimated {1-60 a month in cash.*® One enduring lesson which 
the Soviet élite drew from the First and Second World Wars was 
that the country’s military security would stand or fall accord- 
ing to whether soldiers felt confidence in their superiors. Main- 
taining morale requires, in the Soviet planners’ view, such 
non-ethnic aspects as ensuring that soldiers have all the material 
and technological support necessary for victory. It requires, in 
addition, that soldiers be motivated by a genuine feeling of 
patriotism.®° 

In the Soviet Union today, such patriotic sentiment is coun- 
teracted by growing non-Russian antagonism against heavy- 
handed Russification. Training personnel and commanding 
officers have been instructed to encourage cross-ethnic friend- 
ship among soldiers by intensifying their hatred of common 
enemies. Officers are warned to be on the watch for expressions 
of sub-group nationalism among soldiers, since nationalism is 
inimical to military effectiveness in so far as it divides military 
collectives. On the other hand, there have been articles in 
Soviet military journals admitting that the limited knowledge 
of Russian among many recruits hinders the cohesiveness and 
effectiveness of military units. The 1970 census showed that 62 
per cent of the non-Russian population could not speak Rus- 
sian fluently.*1 There is some evidence, though admittedly 
sketchy, that non-Russian conscripts feel isolated and dis- 
orientated, if not openly resentful, in mixed units where they 
have few co-communalists, where they must speak Russian 
and where their officers are so often Russian.*? 

Ethnic diversity per se is not seen by Soviet state élites as a 
security risk, for that diversity has made it harder for aggressors 
in the past to conquer the country. But census projections fore- 
cast that ethnic Russians will be a minority in the population 
by 1985, and that Slavic groups as a whole will be a minority 
by 2000. The state’s heavily Russian élites may thus feel an 
increasingly urgent need to utilize military conscription as a 
tool to Russify the whole population.5* The Soviet case sug- 
gests, in other words, that making military conscription univer- 
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sal and deliberately fostering ethnically mixed regiments are 
not in themselves proof that a state élite has torn up its 
ethnic security map. What has changed, however, over the last 
forty years in security estimations is the élite’s evaluation of 
the non-Russians’ contribution to the state in terms of labour 
and conscripts and the élite’s awareness of non-Russians’ re- 
sources for political mobilization. The groups on the outer 
rim have become more valuable and politicized while still re- 
mote from real power. This gives cause for growing élite 
anxiety. 

The myth of the military as ethnic integrator is not as 
strong in the United States as in the Soviet Union because the 
military lacks a revolutionary ethos — that is to say, it has not 
played the role of transformer of the social order.5* On the 
other hand, the US military has on occasion been used as an 
integrator. Harry Truman selected the military as the first state 
institution in the United States to be officially desegregated. 
Truman’s 1948 presidential order to desegregate the military 
was not fully implemented, and segregation by unit and rank 
continues to cause friction within all branches of the military, 
but the 1948 presidential order was taken as a critical sign that 
central state authority no longer explicitly legitimated racial 
discrimination. 
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anxieties rather than concern for integration were the state 
élite’s concerns that initially led to US military employment 
of both of these groups. Only after the wars were notions of 
citizenship participation and opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity through military service celebrated. It may not be merely 
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by chance, therefore, that Truman’s desegregation decree came 
in 1948, and not in 1942. 

Blacks had served in military capacities in all of the earliest 
American wars, from the wars of settlers against Indians 
through to the War of Independence of 1812. In each instance, 
blacks were used when white manpower was in short supply. 
Their participation usually aroused fears among whites, made 
uneasy by the sight of blacks with weapons. Such white fears 
were Overcome, however, when it became clear that the war 
(against Indians or against the British) might be lost if their 
manpower were not utilized.55 When dependency on black 
manpower became too great, then the holders of state authority 
(colonial and later independent) put aside military prepared- 
ness in the name of ensuring white dominance. For example, 
in the US navy during the war of 1812, blacks became im- 
portant contingents on naval and maritime vessels.5* In 1839, 
the Navy Department felt compelled to issue an order to com- 
manders that, ‘Henceforth coloured enlistments would be no 
more than 5 per cent of the total number of white persons 
enlisted weekly or monthly.’5” 

During the course of the Civil War, black military involve- 
ment changed in justification, extent and function. The prin- 
cipal factors causing all three changes were very similar to 
those causing changes in military-ethnic relationships in 
Canada during the First World ‘War: changing élite percep- 
tions about (a) the length of the war and (b) the manpower 
needs that would have to be filled if the war were to be won. 

Blacks started serving early in the Civil War as soldiers on 
the Union side, but on an ad hoc basis, recruited by individual 
white commanders on their own initiative. There were debates 
in the War Department, Congress and the press over whether 
blacks should be recruited, and, if so, whether they would 
make ‘good soldiers’.5* The turning-point in the use of black 
soldiers came in mid 1862. It was caused not by a new justi- 
fication for the war — the Emancipation Proclamation which 
made abolition of slavery an official war aim came six months 
later — but by new projections about what it would take in 
manpower to defeat the Confederate military. The summer of 
1862 had been one of the costliest periods for the Union 
forces. Lee’s Confederate army was moving northwards, de- 
feating Union forces along the way. Lincoln had in July 1862 
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called for 300,000 volunteers to fill the Union's depleted ranks. 
The call met with a disappointing response. Late in August 
1862, the War Department, for the first time in American 
history, officially sanctioned the recruitment of black soldiers. 
The first target of the policy change was black slaves in the 
South. The Union Army’s Southern Department was directed 
to arm and equip 5,000 black volunteers.** 

In the North, black voluntary enlistment came slowly, des- 
pite recruitment efforts led by black leaders such as Frederick 
Douglass. Enlistments accelerated only after the Emancipation 
Proclamation in January 1863.°* Once Lincoln had come to 
the conclusion that black soldiers were necessary and could be 
militarily effective, he was also well on his way to deciding that 
freeing the slaves would be necessary regardless of the re- 
sentment it caused in the South and the Border States.*! 

Even with the recruitment of black volunteers, Union man- 
power needs were not filled. Thus, in March 1863, the US 
government passed its first Conscription Act. The idea of 
armed and trained black troops was thought so inflammatory in 
New York that raising a black regiment was delayed there; 
though, at the end of the war, units of the goth US Colored 
Troops received a parade welcome by New York whites after 
their celebrated battle career.*? Blacks in the military only 
became more palatable to many anti-conscription whites when 
it was pointed out that every black soldier who enlisted saved 
a white’s life. The federal government granted credit for black 
recruits against state and county draft quotas.** 

The need for men, the use of blacks to soften the burden 
of conscription on whites and the growing record of black 
troops’ effectiveness in combat, all helped to reduce white 
opposition to black recruitment. In 1865, at the end of the 
Civil War, there was a total of 123,156 black soldiers in the 
Union Army, organized into 120 infantry regiments, 12 regi- 
ments of heavy artillery, 10 batteries of light artillery and 7 
regiments of cavalry.** Altogether, it is estimated, blacks com- 
prised at least 12 per cent of the one million troops in the 
Union army. In addition, despite the 1839 quota of 5 per cent, 
black sailors were a prominent segment of the Union navy.*§ 

In the years following the American Civil War, conscription 
was ended, units demobilized and the proportion of blacks 
in the US military markedly reduced. Manpower was no 
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longer so pressing a need. However, blacks did continue to 
play military roles in the Reconstruction, the Indian wars and 
the Spanish American War.** But the next national mobiliza- 
tion did not come until the United States entered the First 
World War in 1917. The earlier pattern of black military in- 
volvement was repeated. First, the use of blacks was resisted 
and limited. Then projections of the war’s length and costs 
heightened manpower needs, and again state security officials 
resorted to conscription. Blacks were brought into the military 
in numbers exceeding their proportion of potential draftees, 
but were kept in limited roles, in the ranks and in service 
units. On the other hand, military service was seen by con- 
temporary black leaders, just as it had been in the 1860s by 
Frederick Douglass, as a way to achieve integration and new 
status. However, the post-war era with its demobilization and 
lessening of manpower pressures reduced governmental or 
public interest in utilizing black skills, leaving black leaders 
again disappointed in the actual benefits derived from 
military service. 

Initially, US entry into the European war did not require 
conscription. The National Defense Act of 1916 authorized 
the military to bring all regiments up to maximum strength 
through voluntary enlistments. When black volunteers quickly 
brought the four regular army black regiments up to strength, 
the War Department suspended further black enlistments. No 
such restrictions were imposed on the white volunteers, with 
the result that, under the 1916 Act 650,000 whites were per- 
mitted to enlist as against only 4,000 blacks.*’ 

Restrictions on black enlistees were dropped in 1918, and 
in their place came pressure to maximize black enlistments 
when the Germans were achieving victories and the need for 
American soldiers greatly increased. In 1918, Wilson signed the 
country’s second conscription act, the Selective Service Act. 
One Southern senator spoke against the black draft: ‘Universal 
military service means that millions of negroes who come 
under this measure will be armed. I know of no greater 
menace to the South than this.’** But the attitude that officially 
prevailed towards black conscripts was summed up by a mem- 
ber of the War Department in May 1918: 


It would be no use to exempt such men [blacks] from the draft ... 
In these days of conservation, when every rag and bone and tin 
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can is saved, human beings cannot be wasted. These colored men 
have to be inducted into the service by draft in their turn and it is 
believed that they ought to be put right to work at useful work 
which will be of real significance to the United States in prosecuting 
the war, and will release men available for other services.®® 


Although there were no racial provisions in the draft legisla- 
tion, local draft boards practised discrimination, with the result 
that blacks were disproportionately inducted. Of the 2,291,000 
black men who registered for the draft in the First World 
War, 367,710 were inducted into the armed forces. This 
amounted to a 34°1 per cent rate of induction. For whites, the 
comparable induction rate was only 24-04 per cent.’° This is as 
much a function of socio-economic class discrimination as of 
purely racial discrimination, since the system allows for de- 
ferments of men with certain job and educational statuses 
not available to blacks and other lower income groups. But 
what is distinctively ethnic and racial about the First World 
War experience of blacks is that they had been limited accord- 
ing to communal categories prior to the pressing manpower 
needs. 

With the end of the First World War, demobilization again 
reduced black presence in the US military. Demobilization is, 
in a sense, the state strategy for ‘normalizing’ ethnic relations 
so that the pre-war ethnic security design can prevail once 
again and the group least trusted is returned to the outer rim, 
far from access to the weapons of the state. But some groups 
are not so easily shifted back and forth in the political order. 
In 1938, two years before the country’s next enactment of 
conscription, the army adopted a policy requiring that black 
military manpower be proportionate to that in the general 
population — approximately 10 per cent. But, in practice, it 
was not until late in the Second World War that the per- 
centage of blacks in the army reached that quota.”* Even the 
strength of the four black army units was reduced, so that, in 
1939, black enlisted men had declined to less than 4,000.7? 
At the same time, there were a mere five black officers in the 
regular army. Nor had First World War military service ensured 
integration for blacks who left the armed forces. In American 
black history, the summer of 1919 is referred to as ‘the Red 
Summer’. Black veterans were attacked in bloody riots when 
they returned to cities such as Washington, Chicago, Omaha 
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and Charleston, by whites fearing the veterans would take their 
jobs. 

The First World War is often viewed as a watershed in the 
history of American immigrant groups, an event which acceler- 
ated the integration process for thousands of foreign-born 
residents who had, until the war, been left on the fringes of the 
society's economic and political life. Through military parti- 
cipation in particular, immigrants who had arrived in such 
large numbers between 1870 and 1910 proved that they were 
committed to their new country. In this interpretation, mem- 
bers of immigrant ethnic groups sought military service because 
of the cultural and political benefits it would bestow. The 
military in the First World War allegedly acted as a melting- 
pot and helped to bestow a new sense of ‘belonging’ on scores 
of American citizens. Testimony of that function was the 
special provision made in the naturalization law to allow alien 
residents to gain citizenship by a short-cut route if they served 
in the military. Citizenship, the basic requirement for belong- 
ing and for access to political influence, was a reward won by 
military service. 

The actual circumstances surrounding the conscription of 
new immigrants into the US armed forces during the First 
World War do not match up with this rather sanguine post 
facto melting-pot interpretation. Research conducted by Eric 
Effron revealed that manpower needs, not integration rewards, 
were the prime factors in élites’ minds as they determined 
which American residents — alien as well as citizen — would be 
drafted into the military.’* Citizenship status was, furthermore, 
not a benefit bestowed on faithful troops. Rather, it was a 
device used by central security planners for expanding the 
pool of eligible draftees: the more men who could be listéd as 
citizens, the more potential soldiers Washington had at its 
disposal. 

Between 1873 and 1910, approximately 9,306,370 immigrants 
from southern and .eastern Europe arrived in the United 
States." Their entry made the question of an ‘alien presence’ 
more salient, because they were predominantly non-Protestant 
and because their arrival coincided with rapid urban growth 
and industrial expansion and the social problems attending 
those developments. Among the foreign-born in the period 
just before the war, Germans represented the largest single 
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nationality group, numbering 2-3 million.”> The perceived 
‘alienness’ of these immigrant groups, when added to the fact 
that so many had come from nations that were to be America’s 
enemies in the war, cemented the relationship between the 
‘Americanization’ movement and military mobilization. That 
is, the ethnic security maps held in the minds of ordinary 
citizens were also critical, but they dovetailed generally with 
those maps in the minds of state officials. 

One federal judge told aliens, ‘My advice to every foreign 
born man who comes to me will be: Put a flag at your door, 
another on your coat and above all, keep one in your heart.’7® 
With the country’s entry into the war, the merger of assimila- 
tionist and mobilization pressures was revealed in interest 
group overlapping and in federal bureaucratic cooperation. 
Groups such as the National Security League stated their 
objectives to be both military preparedness and the assimila- 
tion of aliens. At the bureaucratic level, the Bureau of Natural- 
ization and the War Department worked in close cooperation 
to ensure the maximum recruitable manpower. 

When voluntary enlistments proved insufficient, the govern- 
ment signed the Selective Service Act into law in May 1917. 
For immigrants in the United States at the time, the most 
critical section of the law read: ‘[The draft] shall be based 
upon liability to military service of all male citizens, or male 
persons not alien enemies who have declared their intention 
to become citizens’ (my emphasis).’’ In effect, the 1917 law 
made persons who still were officially citizens of other countries, 
but who were ‘declarants’, subject to the draft. This clause 
was borrowed from the Civil War conscription law. In 1863, 
however, there had been far fewer such persons. But the con- 
troversial clause was kept, with a modifier added that aliens 
would be allowed sixty-five days in which to leave the United 
States if they did not wish to be drafted. In 1917, this gave an 
alien declarant the option of being drafted into the US mili- 
tary or returning to war-torn countries such as those in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Russia and Germany. Foreign 
governments raised objections to the 1917 law, but U S courts 
upheld it and aliens continued to be drafted. In the course of 
the war, 200,000 declarants, who were still not enjoying full 
citizenship rights, were assigned Class I status by draft boards.”® 

Even the Selective Service system did not supply enough men 
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to fill the manpower needs projected by the government. It 
was the spring of 1918, a period when combat in Europe was 
consuming men by the thousands in trench warfare. It was 
the time when the Canadian government was provoking a 
national political crisis by implementing conscription to satisfy 
the military’s need for more men. In 1918, Britain and France 
were recruiting men from groups hitherto considered untrust- 
worthy in their Caribbean, African and Asian colonies to 
serve the empires. Americanization groups, aided by the press 
and employers, pressed aliens who had not done so to declare 
their intent to become citizens. The Internal Revenue law 
was amended to make tax rates much higher for non-citizens 
than for citizens.”® Although Turkey and Bulgaria were at war 
with the United States, Turks and Bulgarians residing in the 
United States were classified as neutral aliens, thus making 
them eligible to the draft under the law.*° The War Depart- 
ment also created a category for ‘oppressed races’ to cover 
Yugoslavs and Czechoslovaks, legally part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and thus exempted as enemy aliens under 
the law, so that they, too, would be subject to the draft. Con- 
gress passed a special Act to create a Slavic Legion in the army, 
in which 250,000 aliens of Slavic origin could voluntarily 
serve.®! 

Local draft boards were informed by the Naturalization 
Bureau that board members could not possibly be responsible 
for determining whether at some time in some state a male on 
their registry lists had declared his intent to take out citizen- 
ship. Consequently, the burden of proof was on the alien to 
prove that he was, indeed, a non-declarant and exempt. The 
law was so complex and the immigrants’ knowledge of English 
often so limited that imposing such a burden of proof on the 
alien meant, in practice, that thousands of non-declarant aliens 
were drafted. At the end of the war, it was estimated that some 
200,000 non-declarant aliens were listed in Class I, in addition 
to the 200,000 declarants.®? 

The drafting of so many non-citizens provoked more protests 
from foreign governments. It was at this point in 1918, and in 
response to diplomatic pressure, not to the domestic desire to 
grant citizenship to soldiers, that Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the naturalization law that instituted short cuts to 
citizenship so that aliens whose home governments were 
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protesting would be deprived of cause. In the spring of 1918, 
federal judges set up makeshift courts on army bases. Aliens 
were filed in, given pep-talks on the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship and filed out to make way for 
the next contingent. The War Department estimated that 
150,000 aliens became citizens in this manner. An indication 
of the extent to which these citizenship provisions were a re- 
sponse to state manpower needs, not to soldiers’ claims on the 
country they served, is that the short-cut route to citizenship 
was eliminated after the First World War once demobilization 
had replaced mobilization. 

Selective Service was once again introduced in the Second 
World War, and during the Korean and Vietnam Wars. In 
each war there were racial and ethnic questions posed, though 
in the latter two wars the US military was officially a desegre- 
gated institution. However, the end of the draft in 1973 was a 
political and not simply a state élite decision. While the critical 
issue in the draft debate was the Vietnam War, communal 
questions were posed about the role of blacks in the proposed 
volunteer military. The debate was more open than in many 
earlier instances, in part because of the Civil Rights movement, 
which had made implicit state practices explicit. It was also 
more open because of the presence of a growing number of 
black Congressmen, some of them, like Ronald Dellums of 
California, serving on House Committees dealing directly with 
military matters. 

We will discuss the implications of the US volunteer army 
in Chapter 8. But at this juncture it is important to note that 
the continuation of the volunteer system, only four years old at 
the time of writing, is now being questioned. Though there is 
no major war in which the United States is currently engaged, 
there is some suggestion coming mainly from within the defence 
bureaucracy (with some political support in Congress) that a 
form of conscription should be reintroduced. As always, the 
problem as conceived by state security policy-makers is how 
to get enough manpower and the appropriate quality of man- 
power. In the 1977 discussion of the capacity of the volunteer 
system to meet both these criteria, policy-makers specifically 
evaluated black personnel, especially in the most manpower- 
consuming branch, the army. For, after four years of volunteer 
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reliance, the US military was 19-7 per cent black, while the 
army was 28-9 per cent black.*$ 

Defense Department Officials in 1977 voiced concern about 
the difficulty — and cost — of filling monthly enlistment quotas, 
especially if the civilian job market improved. But they also 
expressed dismay at what they perceived to be the drop in 
quality of military personnel. It was partly a reflection of 
concern over the high proportion of blacks in the ranks. The 
Secretary of the Army noted that, while there had been a drop 
in the number of racial incidents in the army - racial conflicts 
had been a cause for anxiety among security officials during 
the Vietnam War ~ he still believed that there was a ‘danger’ 
if blacks were concentrated in combat units.** Analysts outside 
the state apparatus have made two sorts of argument in favour 
of a continuation of the volunteer system and against the 
necessity — for the sake either of numbers or quality — of a 
return to the draft. First, as argued by Reginald J. Brown, a 
black analyst who formerly served as one of the few relatively 
senior security officials (former Associate Director of the De- 
fense Manpower Commission), the military must be ‘repre- 
sentative’ in the sense of randomness, not in the sense of 
artificially established quotas to keep the proportion of black 
personnel so low that white officers feel secure.*5 A second 
argument made, again by black analysts and their social-science 
advisers, is that the presumed decline in quality paralleling the 
rise in the proportion of black soldiers is erroneous. Alvin 
Schnexnider and John Sibley Butler, two social scientists who 
have closely monitored the black experience in the volunteer 
army, note, for example, that the 197th Infantry Brigade at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, is 60 per cent black. Yet, contrary to 
the expectations of those using communal tools to predict 
military effectiveness, the 197th ‘has passed every command 
inspection, maintains a high esprit, has experienced very few 
racial incidents that do occur ... By every objective Army 
standard, the 197th Brigade is a first-rate unit.’®* 

Conscription in both the Soviet Union and the United 
States — universal service in the former, selective service in the 
latter — has had state security as its principal objective. Security 
requires that the government have at its disposal a military 
with sufficient mobilized manpower to protect it against the 
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enemies projected by the political and military strategists. 
Assimilation, rather than genuine integration, is the hand- 
maiden of such military mobilization in that it, too, bolsters 
state security. Conscripted soldiers are placed directly under 
state supervision and encouraged to adopt those attributes 
which stabilize and protect the existing political system. They 
are not encouraged to act in ways that would broaden political 
participation, redistribute political power or fundamentally 
alter existing political culture. Even so, conscription is not a 
perfectly controllable process in the hands of régimes. There 
is, apparently, anxiety among contemporary U S officials, for 
instance, that too many blacks in the military makes assimila- 
tion impossible. Conscripts also learn things about institutions, 
fellow citizens and themselves that may not be intended by the 
designers of military recruitment. As a result, it is likely that 
many conscripts from weak or marginal groups will, when 
demobilized, be more politically assertive and_ politically 
skilled than they were when mobilized. They will also have a 
powerful new claim to press on the rest of the polity. No 
longer can they be excluded or patronized on the grounds that 
they are, in some sense, outsiders; they can now claim the right 
to participation and influence on the basis of having defended 
the nation-state. Thus conscription designed to defend the 
state may produce persons who conceive of the system as a 
nation-state in which they deserve real rewards and status. 


Consgription of the Last Resort: Rhodesia 


If all-out war leads some régimes to utilize ‘every rag, bone 
and tin can’ for the sake of military objectives, in other cases 
the régime is so wary of certain potential recruits’ loyalty that 
it deliberately excludes them from conscription. Yet, as the 
threat and wartime demands escalate, the state’s security plan- 
ners have a harder time balancing fears of those groups against 
anxieties about defeat. In terms of security in a multi-ethnic 
state, this is decision-making in extremis. The debate over 
mobilization of manpower becomes a debate over the very 
survival of the existing political order. 

In the summer of 1976, the Rhodesian Parliament opened 
debate on a new law which would, for the first time, include 
black Rhodesians in its military draft.*7 Until then, blacks had 
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served only as volunteers, though extension of their service 
after their initial contract terms was often in practice obtained 
through veiled coercion.** Such a move, however, would still 
be a daring departure for a white minority régime whose white 
constituents amount to less than 5, per cent of the total popula- 
tion (278,000 whites as against 6-1 million black Rhodesians). 
At the end of the summer parliamentary debate, the new 
National Services Act of 1976 was passed without incorporating 
conscription of blacks. But the question was left unresolved.** 
Moreover, a Bill accompanying the National Service Act re- 
quired that Africans, as well as Asians, coloureds and whites, 
be registered — a plan that would make implementation of a 
universal conscription system easier if it came to it.°° Six 
months after the passage of both Security Acts, the Minister 
of Defence resigned from the Smith Cabinet, saying that he 
was unable to fill military manpower needs, given the severe 
strain which whites-only conscription already imposed on the 
economy.*' By the time of his resignation, the white-ruled state 
was depending for its security on an army with a black-to-white 
ratio of : 1 and on a police force with a ratio of 3: 1.°? 
Conscription in Rhodesia applied only to whites. As con- 
scripts became scarce, black volunteers became the backbone 
of an army designed to combat black nationalists. ‘Security’, 
for the Rhodesian government, meant not simply an adequate 
military but a steady flow of white immigrants to maintain the 
overall pattern of ethnic racial stratification. To lure more 
European settlers, the régime of Ian Smith had given new 
white immigrants a grace period, not requiring them te enter 
national service for the first five years.*° This put an even 
greater conscription burden on established white residents. 
The government estimated in 1976 that there were 1,000 black 
guerrillas inside Rhodesia. Another 5,000 to 12,000 guerrillas 
were estimated to be in training camps in Mozambique and 
Zambia.** During the first six months of 1976, Rhodesian 
migration figures showed that there had been a net, loss of 
2,280 whites compared with a net gain of 1,590 whites in the 
same period of 1975.°° Immigration was a critical element for 
state security in a society in which only 41-2 per cent of the 
state-controlled white group were actually born in Rhodesia.** 
Moreover, the economy was beginning to show strains from 
the drain of manpower required by conscription. Although 
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whites were a small percentage of the work-force, with black 
workers supplying most of the economy’s labour, whites occu- 
pied strategic managerial and supervisory positions in the econ- 
omic hierarchy. By the mid 1970s, some ranches, mines and busi- 
nesses were reacting to the labour shortage by hiring white 
women rather than African men. To permit Africans to take 
such jobs, even temporarily, would seriously undermine the 
ethnic-racial ideology on which the politico-economic system 
itself is founded.*? The military also started advertising for 
female recruits.** The state finds women of special security 
value when it reaches the bottom of its pool of politically 
reliable males. Women from the dominant ethnic groups will 
be drawn on first, but later women from less trusted groups 
may be used as well. Through recruitment of black volunteers, 
the continuing campaigns to attract overseas whites and the 
substitutions of female for male labourers, the government 
staved off consideration of black conscription by stretching 
its white conscription pool even further. The reported 80,000 
white men between eighteen and fifty-five years old who were 
eligible for the draft had their period of compulsory military 
service extended from twelve to eighteen months.*® It was in 
this security context that the white régime felt compelled to 
consider black conscription in the summer of 1976. 

Since its beginning, the Rhodesian military has relied on 
black as well as white manpower. The military's legitimizing 
myth, however, is embedded in the history of Cecil Rhodes’ 
organization of the Pioneer Column and its conquest of 
Mashonaland in 1889. In reality, according to the research of 
Barry M. Schutz, the 180 members of that famous pioneer 
column were joined in their battles against Ndebele and Shona 
tribesmen by broadly recruited units of the British South 
African Police.1°° The police are still today a key element in 
Rhodesia’s security establishment. The British South African 
Police is a Rhodesian force, despite its confusing title. It was 
bolstered during its subsequent conflicts with Africans in the 
1890s. Rhodesians fought in the Boer War, but were demobil- 
ized thereafter. The First World War marked the foundation 
of a regular Rhodesian army. The military and police remained 
geared towards internal suppression, and thus, in the Second 
World War, there had once again to be a special mobilization 
to supply needed manpower. Blacks were recruited into both 
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the army and police, though only whites entered the officer 
corps. In fact, though almost 10,000 white settlers saw active 
military service during the Second World War, there were also 
over 14,000 Africans who served in the military.!° 

In both South Africa and Rhodesia, the 1960s witnessed 
a major expansion of the military's manpower and security 
roles. The military was also organizationally diversified. The 
Rhodesian air force was organized as an all-white force. A 
police air arm and the Special Air Squadron (paratroopers) 
became military preserves of whites, while other sections of 
the army and police continued to rely on black volunteers.!°? 
The most important black units are the Rhodesian African 
Rifles (R AR). The army grew from 4,000 to 10,000 over the 
past few years. This was a substantial expansion, but it still 
represented a very small force that was limited by reluctance 
to surrender white control of security. What expansion did 
occur was chiefly an expansion of African units. Originally 
organized during the colonial period by the British, the Rhode- 
sian African Rifles were continually expanded. In 1976, it 
was announced that a third RAR battalion of 1,015 men 
would be formed, and that some blacks would be allowed to 
become non-commissioned officers in their own regiments.}° 
In neighbouring South Africa, the state was being forced to 
make some of the same policy modifications as manpower and 
security needs outran the pool of available whites.’ 

By 1977, Africans were believed to represent two thirds of 
Rhodesian military personnel.'°> Black volunteers have been 
attracted in large measure because they lack opportunities for 
adequate livelihoods in the rest of the economy. They are 
limited chiefly to the ranks, with regimental sergeant-major and 
sub-inspector the highest rank open to Africans prior to the 
announcement of RAR non-commissioned posts. As security 
conditions worsened and external pressures intensified, the 
Smith government offered a package of reforms that would 
include entry of blacks into the officer corps. While ethnic in- 
formation is strictly guarded, there is some evidence that white 
Rhodesian recruiters have deliberately sought African recruits 
from among the Karangas, a sub-group of the Shona, with the 
belief that communal ties will facilitate recruitment and foster 
an esprit de corps among African soldiers.’°* But there have 
been signs of- African troop disaffection, particularly at the 
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time of the Smith régime’s declaration of independence from 
Britain. With the African insurgent movements putting pres- 
sures on all Africans to forsake the white government, soldiers 
in the Rhodesian African Rifles and other units must imcreas- 
ingly be torn between loyalties and needs to protect families 
and incomes. Conscription might compel many blacks to make 
the political choices that they have until now sought to avoid. 
In many multi-ethnic countries, but particularly those in the 
throes of an internal war, conscription may be the very state 
action which ignites long-smouldering political mobilization. 
The Smith régime’s reluctance to enact universal military 
conscription, together with its growing dependence on foreign 
mercenaries, underlines the profound contradiction in the very 
idea of Rhodesian nationhood.!°” 


Conclusion 


Conscription has been intimately tied to the idea of the nation- 
state because it is a quintessential example of mobilization. 
Mobilization and nation-building have been linked together 
conceptually in so far as both are thought of as processes in 
which persons slough off older, presumably more narrow or 
parochial identities and adopt wider affiliations. Putting on 
the national uniform and addressing one’s fellow countrymen 
as ‘citizen’ or ‘comrade’ were parts of a mobilization process 
that turned states into nation-states in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. When a government adopts a universal 
service system instead of relying on a standing professional 
army, then the merger between conscription and nation-build- 
ing is complete. The product is the ‘citizen soldier’. The result 
also must be a radically revised state élite ethnic security map, 
one on which all groups under the state’s jurisdiction are 
hereafter presumed reliable enough to have acccss to the state 
apparatus. 

The bond between conscription and nation-building pre- 


~ sumes that mobilization is for the sake of tying individuals 


closer to one another in a common political community, that 
horizontal ties will replace vertical ties as the basis of genuine 


; state security. The history of conscription suggests, on the con- 


trary, that it is usually employed for the sake of tying indi- 
viduals closer to the state at times when the state is most 
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‘threatened militarily. Conscription has been used chiefly to 
supply manpower, not to heighten soldiers’ participation. 
Military conscription (as against broadly defined national ser- 
vice) is utilized in peacetime when the potential threat is so 
formidable and so prevalent that military commanders con- 
clude that there will, when war comes, be too little time to 
mobilize from scratch. Thus there must be a large standing 
force ready at all times. More typically, policy-makers introduce 
conscription after a war has begun, when they conclude that 
the conflict will consume more time and men than they origin- 
ally imagined. In either case, conscription is a way of providing 
very large numbers of men who would not otherwise be mobil- 
izable. It is instituted when voluntary enlistments by presum- 
ably allegiant citizens have begun to slacken or simply cannot 
keep pace with military demand. 

As manpower needs change, so do ethnic calculations. Adopt- 
ing conscription means not only drafting more men, but, in 
multi-ethnic societies, drafting from a wider assortment of 
communities. Those men usually the last to be deliberately 
sought out as soldiers will be from groups which the govern- 
ment distrusts the most. When they are brought into the 
military, they will be assigned to units and posts where the 
élite believes they can do the least harm. When possible, they 
will be commanded by men from ethnic groups in which the 
government has the greatest confidence. Consequently, in the 
course of a war, not only (a) will the ethnic composition of the 
military change, but (b) the ethnic differentiations between 
ranks and the officers corps are likely to become sharper and 
(c) the ethnic differences between various branches and units 
will grow. 

As security officials perceive the threat declining, or when 
the war ends, they will usually demobilize a large segment of 
military personnel. First to be demobilized will be those sol- 
diers that the government was reluctant,to give military train- 
ing to in the first place, or whose links to the régime were 
most tenuous and whose conscription thus cost the government 
most in expenditure of authority. Upon demobilization, many 
groups who complied with the draft because they thought it 
was a way to gain legitimacy and leverage in the society will 
find that their service did not, in fact, earn them new status or 


influence. Both in the United States and in Britain after the 
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First World War, demobilized black soldiers were the targets 
of white attacks.'°* While the initial military mobilization may 
have served the state, demobilization may serve certain ethnic 
groups by graphically revealing to them just how far outside 
the politico-economic community they are. 


Google 


4 Police Forces in Army-Ethnic 
Security Designs 


The police are in general dealt with only sketchily in many 
studies of political power and political change. We have the 
most thorough research on police forces in the United States 
and England, two historically atypical systems in which police 
have been locally controlled and thus not viewed as instru- 
ments of the central state. The comparative literature now 
emerging is being done, on the one hand, by social historians — 
particularly in Europe - interested in relations between lower 
classes and the state during the seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies and, on the other, by public policy observers trying to 
draw conclusions about effective crime control from cross- 
national comparisons... Among students of contemporary 
political systems, observers of authoritarian régimes are perhaps 
more conscious of the importance of police institutions to the 
creation and maintenance of political power. 

This brief chapter deals with only one dimension of the 
police, but it is an aspect that may be of particular relevance 
to political scientists trying to understand the processes of state 
building and state maintenance. The following pages suggest | 
that, in ethnically divided societies, (a) the police can shape 
the military, and (b) state uses of police can shape political 
attitudes of ethnic communities. State security planners make | 
distinctions not only among sectors of society, but also among : 
institutions of the state. 

Under normal circumstances, police are responsible for in- 
ternal order, while the military concentrates on external 
security. The two institutions and internal and external secur- 
ity in general may be treated with only minimal coordination. 
But, in many multi-ethnic societies, ‘normal circumstances’ do 
not prevail. Two things happen when inter-ethnic hostilities 
escalate. Initially, state officials will expand their police force’s 
manpower and coercive capabilities to combat the perceived 
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disorder. This usually entails expanding police recruitment 
as well as augmenting police paramilitary branches. If security 
planners - police, military and civilian - imagine the disorder 
to be largely ethnic in character (inter-communal hostilities or 
ethnic insurgency), they will expand police manpower and 
bolster paramilitary capacities with an eye to their ethnic 
ramifications. 

Many states and colonies have had paramilitary units as 
integral patts of the police for generations. Police are often 
considered to be the optimal vehicle for maintaining internal 
order because they are cheaper, can act more subtly and in a 
more narrowly targeted fashion, and they do not have compet- 
ing external missions to divide their attention. The history 
of the police, indeed, does not only trace the evolution of 
crime; police history also traces state élites’ growing awareness 
of the costliness and cumbersomeness of armies as maintainers 
of internal order. Modern governments also prefer to rely on 
the police to handle disorder because it reduces the chances of 
any politicization of the military. When we see military units 
being deployed in the southern Philippines to quash the Mos- 
lem uprising there, or the British army being deployed to 
Ulster to halt Protestant-Catholic violence or the U S National 
Guard being sent to Newark during the 1968 black riots in 
that racially polarized city, one is observing the failure of 
the police to maintain the ethnic order that state élites deem 
essential. 

Police-force ability to maintain order in ethnically divided 
countries is in part determined by the ethnic composition and 
ethnic biases of the police. The two aspects are not however 
synonymous. It is possible that a police may be dominated. 
by members of one community, and yet policemen and their 
political superiors be so committed to their roles as impartial 
dispensers of justice that the communal imbalance does not 
alienate communities who see few of their own members in 
police uniform. Because governments depend on police forces, 
policy élites are likely to be most conscious of which ethnic 
make-up will maximize police effectiveness when they define 
state security in general in ethnic terms. In some instances, the 
ethnic formula for the police will be identical to that of the 
army. This is most common when police have been highly 
militarized and thus perform functions close to the core of state 
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maintenance. In other cases, the ethnic formula used in police 
recruitment and assignments will be quite dissimilar to the 
army's. This is particularly common when police have different 
entrance qualifications and when the police are deployed in 
a non-military, localist and decentralized manner. 

When the police and the army are alike in ethnic make-up, 
the replacement of the police by the army in the midst of 
communal violence may have minimal impact on inter- 
communal relations. Such a transfer of roles, however, may 
have repercussions for political relations within the ethnic 
community that dominates both institutions. Where the police 
and army are ethnically dissimilar, substituting the army for 
the police can have serious ramifications for inter-communal 
relations and communal-state relations, and ultimately in- 
tensify the ethnicization of security calculations. 


Ethnic Group-Police Relations 


Analysts who have discussed the police in general political 
terms have noted that police are not only a régime’s first line 
of defence; they are also the ordinary citizen’s first line of 
trust — or distrust. For police are the extension of state author- 
ity with which citizens have most day-to-day contact. This was 
David Baley’s primary concern in his ground-breaking study 
of the police in India.? Bayley concluded that polical devel- 
opment depends on the growth of citizen political trust, and 
that the majority of Indians distrust the institution they have 
most contact with, the police. Bayley found that such distrust 
was based on Indians’ belief that police were vulnerable to 
political pressure and to the temptations of corruption.® Yet, 
despite the fact that India is one of the most communally 
fragmented polities in the world, Bayley does not examine 
how and whether distrust varies according to community, or 
if communal divisions that may exist within the police are 
partly to blame for police ineffectiveness. Other commentators 
have noted that the British drew recruits for India’s colonial 
police rank and file from the same groups they favoured in the 
Indian Army after the 1857 mutiny. The result was a police 
force over-represented with the so-called martial races from the 
Punjab. This, in turn, meant that there was a significant num- 
ber of Junjabi Moslems in India’s pre-independence police. 
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Today, Indian Moslems express resentment against what their 
spokesmen claim to be a deliberate reduction of the Moslem 
presence in the police.‘ 

If citizens perceive state institutions as alien or as ethnically 
skewed, they may become less compliant to state authority. 
Community-police relations become essentially inter-communal 
relations, with one group wearing uniforms and carrying 
weapons while the other is handicapped by limited authority 
and firepower. In both Guyana and Trinidad—Tobago, the 
East Indian community approaches or surpasses 50 per cent 
of the population, but East Indian citizens deal with police 
forces manned overwhelmingly by Africans. At the time of 
independence in 1962, Trinidad’s police force was only 2-5 
per cent East Indian; fifteen years later the proportion had not 
changed significantly.5 In Yugoslavia, both the ordinary police 
and the secret police are perceived by Croats as predominantly 
Serb in composition. Croatian resentment against the police 
because of its Serb colouration is nothing new. According to 
one historian, in the 1930s Croats saw police brutality and 
Serb brutality as interchangeable.* 

Relations between Thais and Malay Moslems in southern 
Thailand have been, in essence, relations between police and 
an ethnic minority. The Thai government has been anxious 
to contain minority Malay separatism and yet keep contain- 
ment at the level of a police operation. Although there are 
army units in the south, Bangkok has pressed neighbouring 
Malaysia, whose Malay-led régime has been pursuing guerrilla 
insurgents along the Thai—Malaysian border, to keep its opera- 
tions also confined to police units. Malay dissidence can thereby 
be more easily defined as ‘banditry’ or simple disorder and 
made to appear less overtly political. Treating a challenge to 
authority as a police matter rather than as a military matter 
can make the state appear more secure. The principal political 
contact which Thai Malays have is with Thailand’s police, 
army and civil bureaucracy, each overwhelmingly ethnic Thai. 
Malays in southern Thailand feel vulnerable and isolated 
from the mainstream of Thailand’s political system because 
they are Moslems in a Buddhist country; but daily contacts 
with police also remind them that the forces of political auth- 
ority are controlled by people they deem to be outsiders.’ 

Thai Malays’ experiences with ethnic Thai police and their 
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profound consequences for political integration are duplicated 
in other minority regions of Thailand. One close observer of 
Thai bureaucracy describes the police as being in itself a 
semi-autonomous government at the local level. Though for- 
mally under the Ministry of Interior, the Thai police have 
enjoyed so much independence that other governmental 
agencies involved in local administration ‘must play a delicate 
game of politics in order to gain police cooperation’.® In the 
north, among the Meo, and in the north-east, among the 
Thai-Lao, ethnic group-government contacts have been chiefly 
through the police. In the Thai political system, the national 
police has, in other words, been perhaps the most important 
institutional connection between ethnic minorities and the 
Thai-dominated central government. The police are largely 
ethnic Thai and are firmly controlled by Thai officers. 
Extensive militarization of the Thai police is one reason why 
it has been able to take on this critical function. In turn, police- 
communal contacts are often akin to military contacts. The 
Bangkok government recognizes this fact. The Thai military 
has controlled the state apparatus, except for the brief period 
of civilian rule in 1974-6. It has made certain that it controlled 
the police. Customarily the Director of Police was a regular 
army officer loaned to the police. Though, as one policeman 
complained, ‘Past experience has shown that once inside the 
Police Department, such army appointees never go away. We're 
stuck with them.’* Foreign aid has been a second factor en- 
couraging the Thai police to adopt military modes of operation 
in dealing with non-Thai minorities. US military aid has 
received publicity, perhaps because it involved such large 
outlays of funds and sophisticated weaponry. But, in terms of 
ethnic politics, U S assistance to various police forces in devel- 
oping countries may be more significant.’° Thailand’s 40 per 
cent personnel jump in the Border Patrol Police and Provincial 
Police between 1965 and 1968 was credited largely to increases 
in American police aid. It is estimated that, between the fiscal 
year of 1967 and that of 1972, AI D invested over £26 million in 
the Thai police forces.1! The Border Patrol Police, who have 
had a major responsibility in suppressing the Meo insurgency 
in the north, received training and equipment from the United 
States. The B P P in the early 1970s started providing medical 
and other services to hill tribesmen, and it was suggested that 
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the police were coming to recognize the need to win the minori- 
ties’ loyalties.'2 Some observers have none the less contended 
that the harsh measures employed by the BP P against Meo 
farmers have been as much a cause of Meo insurgent mobiliza- 
tion as were deprivations that preceded police escalation in 
Meo regions." 

Police-ethnic group relations in other countries have had 
similar effects: they have (a) often politicized and mobilized 
ethnic groups, and (b) subsequently furthered intensified state 
élite’s reliance on ethnic categories when designing security 
policies. In Spain, the Basques’ disaffection from the central- 
ized Spanish state was deepened by confrontations between 
Basque nationalists and non-Basque police. Franco imposed 
a state of emergency on the four Basque regions of northern 
Spain in 1967. Thereafter the role of the police in communal 
affairs became pre-eminent. By 1970, an estimated 15,000 
police from the Guardia Civil alone (there are two additional 
police forces) were posted among the Basques.'‘ Police brutal- 
ity accompanying these confrontations pushed many moderate 
Basques into alliances with the militants of the ETA.'® 
Spanish police, in turn, became the principal target for Basque 
violence. To complete the vicious circle of Basque-—police 
hostility, the police became one of the most adamant pressure- 
groups, insisting that the central government adopt stronger 
measures to suppress Basque dissidents.1*® The Guardia Civil, 
the police force used to maintain order in the Basque regions, 
is traditionally paramilitary in mode of operation while being 
non-Basque in composition. It enjoyed political autonomy 
under Franco.'? : 

The combination of militarization and communal exclusive- 
ness is at the root of police—Basque hostility. While it is true 
that Basques have not generally been attracted to careers in 
the Spanish police, it is also true that the Spanish government 
under Franco adopted a deliberate policy of posting in the 
Basque regions policemen from other parts of Spain so as to 
prevent any collusion between nationalists and local law- 
enforcement authorities.'* Army troops are garrisoned in the 
Basque area, as they are in all regions of Spain. Reformists 
eawithin the military see it as the ‘ultimate arbiter of the general 
will’, but are reluctant to take over the task of policing.'*® 
Although the army has not been used against the Basques, 
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there were reports that professional military officers expressed 
disgust at the heavy-handedness of the Guardia Civil.?° It was 
the army under Franco that overthrew the autonomous Basque 
state of Euzkadi in 1937 during the Spanish Civil War. If 
police activities in the post-Franco decade were to drive 
Basques into full-scale civil war, it would again be the military 
that would ultimately be called upon to ensure the survival 
of the Spanish state. The post-Franco government of King 
Juan Carlos has taken steps to lower ethnic hostilities. Accom- 
plishing this requires reorientating not only the Basques but 
also the Guardia Civil. 

A more ‘successful’ — from the point of view of a central 
government — police operation, involving suppression of ethnic 
Minorities by a police composed of outsiders, was that of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP, formerly the 
North-West Mounted Police) against the Canadian Indians in 
the nineteenth century. Success means (a) reducing an obstruc- 
tion to state-building to a mere ‘police action’ and (b) handling 
disaffection in a way that frustrates potential ethnic mobil- 
ization. 

White Canadians have taken pride in the fact that their 
westward expansion and confinement of native populations was 
without the military Indian massacres that occurred to their 
south, in the United States. They take pride in Canadian 
reliance on a police force as opposed to American reliance on 
the military.?! The principal white political institution that 
Canada’s Indians dealt with in the 1800s was the RCMP. It 
was a white institution commissioned to maintain order among 
both white frontiersmen and native residents. It became a 
popular myth among white Canadians that the RCM P was 
the Indians’ protector against the greedy white settlers. Be- 
cause of this myth and the resentment it aroused among white 
frontiersmen, R C M P officers took special care not to appear 
‘soft on Indians’; such a reputation could jeopardize their 
professional careers.?? Today, Canadian Indians still distrust 
the RCMP; police officers, in turn, label assignments in 
isolated northern communities ‘hardship posts’.2* Whether its 
relations with the Canadian Indians are labelled brutal or 
merely paternalistic, the RCM P operated as an arm of the 
central government in Ottawa and was capable of military 
operations, not merely routine constabulary duties. 
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Spain’s Guardia Civil, Thailand’s Border Patrol Police and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police are not identical political 
institutions. Nevertheless, each of these police forces was an 
arm of the central government; each was equipped with mili- 
tary capacity; and each included few members of the ethnic 
community over which it exerted direct control. Moreover, the 
operations of all three police forces allowed the military to 
avoid (or, in Thailand, to reduce) an internal security mission 
which would have revealed its own ethnic imbalances. 


Ethnic Divisions within Police Forces 


Many police forces are less ethnically skewed than armies, and 
this will affect how and when they dare to be used for state 
security tasks. The Philippines Constabulary has included 
more Moslems than has the Philippines military;* before its 
collapse in 1975, the Lebanese police had proportionately more 
Moslems than did the Lebanese military;?5 the Indonesian 
police has more outer islanders among its top-ranking officers 
than has the Javanese-dominated military.?* Historically, there 
have been more non-Malays (Chinese, and particularly Indians) 
in the Malaysian police than in the Malaysian army.?’ There 
are several reasons for the ethnic diversity which is often — 
though not universally — found within police forces. 

Where police forces are under central governmental author- 
ity, even to the extent of being made a branch of the defence 
ministry (as in Burma, Philippines and Indonesia), they are 
more likely than the army to have localist functions. In addi- 
tion, policemen frequently enjoy a lower status than do sol- 
diers. Consequently, the police allow, as in Lebanon, for entry 
of those less influential groups who have limited access to the 
more prestigious military. In other instances quite the contrary 
holds, yet ethnic diversification still results. In countries such 
as Nigeria and Malaysia, colonial creators of the police believed 
that policemen shouldered greater responsibilities than the 
average infantryman. They imposed literacy and education 
criteria that brought into the police members of ethnic groups 
which were not attracted to careers in the military rank and 
file. Finally, some governments, no less concerned about main- 
taining power than more exclusivist régimes, still concluded 
that an ethnically mixed police would be more flexible and 
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effective in maintaining order. They deliberately sought ethnic 
diversity among recruits. Often this is done only belatedly, 
after the relevant communities are already dissaffected, as in 
Britain among Asians and blacks and in the United States 
among blacks and Latinos.?* Sometimes ethnic diversity in 
police recruitment is testimony to manpower shortages among 
the optimal recruitment pool. In Rhodesia and South Africa 
there have traditionally been larger contingents of Africans in 
the police than in the army. This has been the result not of 
attempts to mollify the African communities, but of trying to 
free whites to fill all the civil service as well as military posts.?® 

Intra-organizational boundaries within a police force may be 
largely ethnically defined and have serious consequences for 
police-communal relations. Those ethnic groups which are 
weak politically or are considered potentially disloyal will find 
that their members in the police will not be assigned senior 
ranks. They will also usually be placed in jobs that are more 
technical and/or less armed. Thus, in South Africa, African 
policemen are clustered in the lowest ranks. Despite their 
numbers, African policemen are excluded from the most politi- 
cally salient police units, such as the security police. Among 
the whites in the South African police, there are also ethnic 
divisions affecting roles.°° Ninety per cent of white recruits in 
the police are Afrikaners; few English-speaking whites gain 
assignments in sensitive police security posts, since the police 
and ruling Nationalist Party are so closely intertwined.*! In 
a similar way, Chinese have always provided a larger propor- 
tion of detectives in the Malaysian Special Branch because 
intelligence operations have traditionally been aimed at 
suspected subversives in the Chinese community. On the 
other hand, the most militarized unit, the Police Field 
Force, has been heavily Malay in composition. It has enjoyed 
a three-fold expansion since 1969, and has jealously guarded 
its distinctiveness from the army, relying on methods that use 
less firepower and more small patrol operations. After the 
1969 riots, there were also added distinctions made among 
ordinary constables, with Chinese policemen being assigned 
chiefly to Chinese neighbourhoods, perhaps to give the govern- 
ment’s presence a more ‘Chinese’ face to disaffected minority 
members.*? 

There are police forces that are less ethnically diversified 
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than their respective armies. For instance, the Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism in Canada found that there 
were in the mid 1960s proportionately fewer Francophones in 
the RC MP than in the army. While only 9-8 per cent of the 
central government’s uniformed police were French speaking, 
18-7 per cent of its army personnel were French speaking.** 
Both services fell short of French Canadians’ 28 per cent pro- 
portion of the total population. The commission explained the 
discrepancy between the RCM P and army as partly a result 
of the fact that the RCMP performs fewer functions in 
Quebec than it does in Canada’s other provinces and thus 
maintains a smaller branch in the French-speaking province." 
Traditionally, Quebec has had a police force of its own that 
carries on many of the ordinary municipal police functions. In 
countries with universal national service, the army, at least in 
its rank and file, is necessarily multi-ethnic, while the police 
can remain ethnically selective. 

Militaries alter their ethnic compositions over time, either 
through (a) political transfers of power from one ethnic group 
to another (as during decolonization); or (b) establishment of 
new units within the military (air forces, palace guards, etc.) 
which enlist members of communities excluded in older 
branches; or (c) changes in mission which make certain com- 
munities more valuable than previously. All three of these 
developments can alter ethnic compositions of police as well. 
When policy-makers consider the police to be strategically less 
critical than the military, ethnic differences between civilian 
régime and police personnel can persist. In Kenya, for example, 
there was a more deliberate effort by the Kikuyu-led régime of 
Jomo Kenyatta to Kikuyu-ize the military than there was to 
accomplish the same within the non-militarized sections of the 

olice. 
Kenya’s police, like its army, had been filled with members 
of other, non-Kikuyu tribes by the British colonial administra- 
tion. In contrast with the army, the British also allowed for 
substantial Asian recruitment in the Kenyan colonial police. 
But the Asians’ organizational niche was narrowly defined; it 
was analogous to the niche that the British permitted the 
Asians in the economy as a whole. Asians were not the officers 
nor the rank-and-file constabulary. Rather, they gained a 
‘virtual monopoly’ on clerical posts.** As in the general social 
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order of colonial Kenya, Asian police were the middlemen; 
they had higher status than the ordinary African constables, but 
could never rise to achieve the officer status cornered by the 
Europeans. In 1938, the Kenyan police was composed of 112 
Europeans, 3z Asians and 1,887 Africans; a decade later, in 
1948, there were 132 Europeans, 56 Asians, and 4,682 Afri- 
cans.°* At the time when there were over 4,000 Africans in the 
regular police, Kikuyu represented only 2 per cent of the total, 
although they comprised zo per cent of the colony’s African 
population. The ethnic communities favoured by British police 
recruiters were the Luo, Luhya and, especially, the Kamba. In 
1953, the Luo were 14 per cent of the African population, but 
11 per cent of the police; Luhya were 12 per cent of the popu- 
lation and 19 per cent of the police; Kamba were also 12 per 
cent of the population, though 18 per cent of the police. In 
earlier years, the Kamba had represented as much as go per 
cent of the police force and the Luo 26 per cent, but both 
groups’ proportions dropped as the British began seeking re- 
cruits from smaller communities, such as the Kipsigis and 
Nandi. The almost virtual exclusion of the Kikuyu, however, 
was a consistent policy.’ 

Decolonization in Kenya has meant the rise of Kikuyus in 
civilian politics to the status of state dominance through the 
Kenyan African National Union (K AN U) party. In the mili- 
tary, Kikuyus have gradually moved from a colonial position 
of exclusion to a post-colonial position of pre-eminence in the 
officer corps and throughout the newer service, the air force. 
The Kenyan police still includes a large number of Kamba 
and Kipsigis. But President Jomo Kenyatta added a new unit 
to the police riot control, called the General Service Unit 
(GSU). As any bureaucratic reformer knows, it is easier to 
achieve administrative reorientations through expansion than 
through purges or substitutions. The GS U has become a bas- 
tion for Kikuyus within the police. It is also the most powerful 
and politically sensitive branch of the police force.** Although 
much smaller than the army, the GSU is considered to be 
better equipped. The GSU not only gave Kenyatta a control 
on the police, but acted as a counter to any political chal- 
lenge from the army.°* When, in 1975, leading opposition poli- 
ticians within K A N U were killed there were suspicions among 
Kenyan parliamentarians tthat the GSU were in some way 
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involved, although there was no conclusive evidence.‘° That 
branch of the police created to alter the communal balance is 
also the object of militarization. 

Decolonization has brought ethnic changes in police com- 
positions. Patterns of change are similar to those which we have 
described in the ethnic evolutions of militaries. Ethnic com- 
position is most likely to be deliberately altered where the 
community that rises to dominate the civilian state institutions 
is different from that favoured by earlier colonial administra- 
tors when they created effective and reliable coercive forces for 
their own protection. Pressure to transform the military or the 
police is greatest when the post-colonial régime is most com- 
munally self-conscious and homogeneous and when the ruling 
party is uneasy about the loyalties or ambitions of the com- 
munities out of power. In Singapore, the party firmly en- 
trenched in power since independence in 1963 and separation 
from the Malaysian Federation in 1965 has been the Peoples’ 
Action Party (PAP). The PAP has Malay and Indian mem- 
bers, since there is minimal party competition in the island 
state. But the PAP is essentially a Chinese party. Chinese 
comprise 76 per cent of Singapore’s population, while Malays 
make up 15 per cent and Indians 7 per cent. British police 
recruitment policies derived from the belief that Singapore 
Malays, like the Malays on the rest of the peninsula, were a 
community that needed protection and were most appropriate 
for subordinate government roles within the colonial order. 
The British favoured Indians because they were considered so 
culturally suited to military and police work. Colonial police 
units in Singapore were heavily non-Chinese because of this 
recruitment policy and because of the long-standing distaste 
felt by overseas Chinese for police careers.‘ 

Three developments have made ethnic transformation of 
the police salient for the Singapore régime. The first occurred 
before independence. In 1950, there were communal riots in 
Singapore. Concluding that the Malay over-representation was 
a principal cause for the police’s ineffectiveness in handling the 
riots, the Singapore administration set about readjusting ‘the 
racial composition of the Force’.42 When communal rioting 
broke out in 1955, police operations were awarded much higher 
marks. In preparation for independence, more Asians were 
promoted to fill the posts of departing British officers. 
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But local politicians were still concerned about the con- 
tinuing reluctance of Chinese to join the police. On the eve of 
independence, Chinese, over three quarters of the popula- 
tion, were a mere one eighth of the uniformed police force.** 
By 1965, when Singapore was ejected from the Malaysian 
federation, Lee Kuan Yew and the ruling PA P were acutely 
concerned to see Singapore welded into an authentic nation 
and its major institutions possessing an image of nationhood. 
In official policy, this translated into a stepped-up drive to 
recruit more Chinese into both the police and the military. A 
third security factor prompting Chinese recruitment was the 
resurgence of guerrilla activity on the Malaysian peninsula in 
the 1970s. The PAP government closely monitors insurgent 
operations as well as Kuala Lumpur’s capacity to cope with 
them, while in its own jurisdiction it pursues policies which 
ensure military and police effectiveness.‘ 

As we have seen already, proof of a state élite’s utilization of 
ethnic categories in designing security formulas is not that a 
particular agency of coercion is kept ethnically Seite Part 
of police effectiveness can be the deliberate Tecruitment of 
members from groups with which police must regularly inter- 
act. Unlike the military, which maintains a distance — psycho- 
logical and physical - from the persons over which it exerts 
authority and force, police have to deal directly with citizens. 
Consequently, while régimes are anxious to guarantee that 
police will remain allegiant, they may also foster more hetero- 
geneous recruitment for the sake of effective law enforcement. 
The problem then becomes what happens to the internal 
cohesion of a police force during domestic communal conflicts 
which it is called upon to quell. 

There are at least four possible police responses to such 
conditions. First, the police may have achieved such an organ- 
izational esprit de corps and sense of self-interest (this may or 
may not be coterminous with professionalism) that policemen 
picture themselves standing above all the rival ethnic groups; 
they carry out their control operations without suffering inter- 
nal tensions. Observers, for instance, were uniformly surprised 
at the Nigerian police force’s cohesiveness during the 1966 
communal conflicts. Its ability to withstand external pressures 
during these disorders earned the police new respect and in- 
fluence.*® One explanation for the Nigerian police's unexpected 
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cohesiveness might be that it had adapted to the need to deal 
with local politicians and take account of ethnic distrust. 

A second possibility is that a multi-ethnic police force will 
indeed be anxious to preserve its internal cohesion but internal 
bonds are so fragile ard the external communal pressures so 
severe that the only way for the state to safeguard police in- 
tegrity is to allow it to stand on the sidelines of a conflict. This 
was the response of the Lebanese police force during the 
1974-5, civil war, before the government institutions, including 
the police and the military, collapsed altogether.‘* A third 
direction that police response can take is partial dismember- 
ment. Members of at least one ethnic group in the police may 
feel so pressured by their co-communalists that they either 
desert or become operationally ineffective. A historical analysis 
of the British Palestine police during the Arab—Jewish conflicts 
of the 1gz0s and 1930s concludes that the Arab policemen 
could not ultimately withstand the pressures and became an 
unreliable instrument of state authority. But the balance for 
the Arab policemen’s either paralysis or collusion with Arab 
civilian rioters lay not merely in their own communal allegi- 
ances. The study suggests that the colonial government gave 
members of the Palestine police insufficient training, often 
stationed them in vulnerable district units and generally pro- 
vided them with inadequate organizational buffers against 
competing external pressures.‘”7 Furthermore, the Arabs, of all 
the groups involved in the Palestine Mandate system, had the 
least stake in the perpetuation of the Mandate; those Arabs 
wearing police uniforms were only reflecting that weak bond 
to the system as a whole. In other words, state security planners 
who want to employ a multi-ethnic police force have to take 
special steps to ensure that it can withstand natural outside 
pressures. 

The fourth development, which may occur when a multi- 
ethnic police force confronts an inter-communal conflict whose 
cleavages match police internal divisions, is fully-fledged 
mutiny by one communal section of the police. Mutiny is most 
likely when the civilian régime using the police to suppress 
communal dissidence is itself communally chauvinistic. Police- 
men belonging to dissident ethnic groups are not only caught 
in a squeeze between institutional and communal loyalties; 
they see themselves being used as tools by an alien ethnic group 
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to suppress their own community. This was the conclusion 
reached by Bengalis in the Pakistani police force in 1971. 
Although under-represented, Bengalis had a higher proportion 
of posts in the Pakistani police than they did in the Pakistani 
military because of the central government practice of local 
police recruiting.** There were Punjabi police stationed in the 
East and Eastern Bengalis posted in the West. Senior posts in 
the élite police service of Pakistan were occupied by Westerners, 
non-Bengalis, in both the East and the West.*® On 25 March 
1971, when the Punjabi units of the Pakistani army moved to 
eliminate Bengali dissidents, the Pakistani police split apart. 
East Pakistani policemen then stationed in the East defected 
and fought against their fellow policemen from the West and 
against West Pakistani soldiers.5° By the end of the year, there 
was effectively no police force in the East. 

In the new state of Bangladesh, the police in the East became 
essentially a Bengali force. In 1975, the Bangladesh police was 
estimated at between 18,000 and 20,000 men, the core being 
provided by veterans of the East Pakistani police who had 
supported the cause of Bangladesh and the Awami League. 
From 1972 onwards, the police force was not only ethnically 
homogeneous but increasingly politicized.5} The Bangladesh 
military and the police experienced tensions. Divisions grew 
out of the creation of the new military and paramilitary forces 
of Bangladesh during the civil war. The new Bengali officers 
resented the repatriation and rise to power of Bengali officers 
who had served in the Pakistani police and military and who 
now commanded influence within the new government.®? 

In each instance where a multi-ethnic police force was either 
paralysed or split apart by its internal communal differences, 
the military was affected. In Nigeria and Pakistan, conflicts 
within the military put an extra burden on the police insofar 
as they exacerbated problems of civil order. When ethnic con- 
flict reaches boiling-point among policemen and reduces police 
efficacy, the military may be drawn into domestic policing. This 
is a function that many militaries are ill-equipped to carry 
out. Concentrating on policing either increases civilian anti- 
government sentiment or politicizes the military — or does 
both. 

Ethnic diversity within a country’s police force is not in- 
herently dysfunctional in the eyes of security-conscious officials. 
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Policemen in British Palestine, East Pakistan, Lebanon and 
elsewhere did not act simply out of backward parochialism. 
They realized, first, exactly what was the basis for distribution 
of political power in their society, and secondly, what role 
police perform in maintaining such a maldistribution. A state 
system whose security rests on politically naive policemen may 
be intrinsically unstable. 


Police-Military Relations 


Ethnicity affects police-military relations in a variety of ways. 
Just as shared ethnic bonds can foster cooperation between the 
military command and the ruling party, so common ethnic 
identities can smooth the way for coordination of military 
and police activities — especially if top civil servants in the 
defence and interior ministries come from that same ethnic 
background. Ethnicity, however, does not banish normal inter- 
bureaucratic rivalries. In China, Trinidad, Guyana, South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Malaysia, Singapore and the Soviet Union, 
the ruling parties and high commands of the police and mili- 
tary are in the hands of the same ethnic community. Disputes 
over strategies, goals and respective responsibilities still exist. 
When perception of the internal threat to security is greater 
than the external threat, and when that internal threat is 
defined ethnically, then cooperation between the three 
branches of central government is greatest. 

Little is written about the part that police play in coups 
d’état. Coups are usually described as military affairs. But the 
police can pose a potential obstacle to a coup because the 
police force is the only other institution capable of matching 
the military in coercive power. Of course, in most countries 
the police has less men and equipment than the military and 
normally would be outmatched. But what do police do during 
a coup? Do they fade into the scenery and await the outcome, 
then obligingly follow the orders of the new junta? Or do they 
side with those sections of the military that may be least sup- 
portive of the coup and together abort the takeover? Or do the 
police share the same grievances against the current civilian 
government and thus join in the coup as active allies, making 
obstruction of the takeover virtually impossible? 

If ethnicity serves as a common link between certain ag- 
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grieved members of the police and a disaffected section of 
the military, one might expect to find police—army cooperation 
in a coup. In Bolivia in 1952, in Thailand in 1976, in Ghana 
in 1966 and in Ceylon in 1972, there were coups (attempted 
or successful) in which police played a significant role.** 

Ghana is interesting here, not because it is typical but be- 
cause it has experienced one of the few coups where the police 
were critical actors and the police involvement had explicitly 
ethnic overtones. Ga and Ewe officers in Ghana’s police force 
had been targets for Nkrumah’s efforts to hold communalism 
in check by policies of divide and rule. Nkrumah had used 
similar tactics on their co-communalists in the army officer 
corps. As pressures mounted, he relied increasingly on ethnicity 
to hold the polity together. After 1964, Nkrumah played north- 
ern policemen in the Escrot branch off against southern police- 
men (including Ga and Ewe) in the general branch.*“ At the 
same time, Nkrumah, who rose to power on a platform of 
anti-communalism, grew increasingly uncertain of his hold on 
power and began to seek support from northerners. He created 
a special police unit composed mainly of members of the 
Nzima, his own ethnic community.°* When the coup was 
launched against Nkrumah in 1966, disaffected southern police 
officers allied with disaffected southerners in the army. The 
police contribution was to arrest Nkrumah’s close advisers and 
activists in the ruling Convention People’s Party. But Robert 
Price, a political scientist concerned with the extent to which 
military coups promote modernization, has argued that the 
Ghanaian military sacrificed its modernizing capacity by ally- 
ing itself with the police because the police were so corrupt 
and repressive.** Eventually, conflicts did arise between the 
southerners in the police and military. Soldiers tried to restrain 
police repressiveness; police fought to avoid military control by 
employing police intelligence units to publicly embarrass 
military officers.57 When civilian rule was restored in 1970, 
scores of Ewe police officers were purged.** 


Evolution of a Police-Army-Ethnic Formula: 
The Case of Ireland 


Police forces owe their creation to civilian officials’ wishes to 
be less dependent on the military for maintaining order. The 
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English are credited with creating the first modern police force. 
The historical interpretation leans heavily on the notion that 
the English created a police force rooted in their traditions of 
common law and responsible local townships. The policeman 
that most of us think of as England's contribution to political 
governance is the unarmed ‘Bobby’, named after the Home 
Secretary (later Prime Minister) Robert Peel, his architect. 
England's unarmed policemen, organized in decentralized local 
units, are contrasted with the armed, highly centralized police 
forces that evolved on the Continent. However, the English 
also created another sort of police force, and one that more 
closely resembled the Continental model. While English state 
élites in the 1700s and 1800s insisted on common-law police- 
men for themselves, they designed a paramilitary centralized 
police force to represent the Crown’s authority in Ireland. The 
Dublin Police Act was passed in 1786. The subsequent Royal 
Irish Constabulary (RIC), created in 1814, has been emulated 
throughout the British Commonwealth - in Palestine, Malay- 
sia, Rhodesia and elsewhere — far more than the unarmed 
Bobby. The RIC was designed to maintain order in a colony. 
More specifically, it was a police force designed to maintain 
the state’s order in an ethnically divided polity. 

The origins of the English police lie in the rise of capitalism 
and the new urban proletariat of the late 1700s and early 
1800s.°* Prior to that time, policing functions were in the 
hands of feudal lords and local justices of the peace. But 
London's Gordon Riots in 1780 and the ‘Peterloo’ mass meet- 
ing in 1819 were lower-class political and economic protests 
that outstripped the capacities of this traditional policing sys- 
tem. In both incidents, the military were used to ‘maintain 
order’, though in the second their fear of a new radicalism led 
them to unleash a peculiarly savage attack on an unarmed and 
mostly peaceful gathering. The military’s brutality shocked 
the English middle class. When the Home Secretary, Robert 
Peel, introduced the Police Act in 1829 to create a new police 
force for metropolitan London, he had the enthusiastic support 
of the military's chief, the Duke of Wellington.*® The middle 
classes, with which the British state system increasingly came 
to be identified, were assured that this new Metropolitan Police 
Force would protect their property without adopting the arbi- 
trary methods of the Paris police. The London experiment 
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succeeded. By 1870, the London model had been adopted 
throughout England and Wales, first in the towns and later in 
the rural areas. The domestic role of the British military was 
thereby successfully eliminated in England and Wales until 
1939, when the Defence Regulations Act was passed. Again it 
was prompted by class rather than ethnic conflict, particularly 
the labour strikes of the post-First World War era. The Act 
which allowed such use of the military to provide services was 
relied on again during the nationwide miners’ strike in 1974. 

Generally speaking, Robert Peel's innovation ended the 
British military’s role as the primary maintainer of the socio- 
political order in England and Wales. In Ireland, however, 
the relationship between police and military remained inter- 
dependent. In the 1780s, the British tried to reduce the mili- 
tary’s domestic role in Ireland by creating a surrogate for the 
military, a paramilitary police. One hundred and eighty years 
later, that formula broke down. In 1969, the police in Ulster, 
that part of Ireland still under the British Crown, was so 
incapacitated by communalism that domestic order-keeping 
had to be handed over to the military once again. It is not too 
much of an overstatement to say that any lasting resolution of 
inter-ethnic conflict in Ulster will require the military’s with- 
drawal and the establishment of a multi-ethnic Ulster police 
force accepted by both Catholics and Protestants. 

With the winding down of the Napoleonic Wars in the 
eighteenth century, the British government sought ways to 
reduce the heavy financial burden imposed by an expanded 
military. A principal target for cuts was the 63,ovu troop con- 
tingent stationed in Ireland. Discussions of military reduction 
and establishment of a police force for Ireland were closely 
intertwined. In addition, Peel believed there would be an 
advantage gained from having a force stationed in Ireland 
which would be employed solely by the civil authorities in 
Ireland and not liable for service elsewhere in the British 
Empire. It would not be simply a force called in during crises, 
but would be permanently available to Irish authorities. 
Furthermore, in Peel's view, a police force would have the 
capacity to operate in small patrols and to make arrests, some- 
thing that armies could not do.*' Establishment of a central- 
ized police force was anathema to most Englishmen; it was a 
‘French’ idea. So when first introduced even into Ireland in 
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the 1780s, it had been labelled an ‘experiment’. As one his- 
torian noted, however, ‘Ireland, indeed, was a natural place 
to experiment: the country was wretchedly poor, local 
government was weak because Protestants were scarce and the 
bulk of the population hostile, and the need to court public 
opinion was felt to be slight.’*? 

When we describe the function of any country’s police as 
being the ‘maintenance of law and order’, we are actually 
referring to two quite distinct functions: crime, which usually 
involves separate violations by persons acting as individuals; 
and order, which, on the other hand, involves the preservation 
of a system of norms and a distribution of collective power. If 
a police force has three branches, as is most common in modern 
states — a uniformed constabulary, an intelligence unit and a 
paramilitary force — the latter two branches are the most re- 
sponsible for maintaining ‘order’. Because of their distinct 
functions, the three branches will usually have different ethnic 
compositions if the order being protected is one that depends 
on communal boundaries and inter-communal inequalities. 

The ethnic composition of the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
its linear descendants in contemporary Ulster reflect this order- 
keeping function. The R UC was from its outset to be con- 
trolled by Irish Protestants. It was responsible to the Irish 
authorities in Dublin who were Protestant or Anglo-Irish. 
Presumed to be the RIC’s chief challengers were Irish 
nationalists — mostly (though eventually not exclusively) 
Catholic — that is, not criminals but political militants. By 
making control of Irish nationalism a police rather than a 
military affair, officials in Dublin and London could relegate 
the nationalists to the category of mere ‘bandits’. The challenge 
to state security could thus be understated. The use of ‘bandits’ 
to describe insurgents so long as they were a matter for the 
police, became conventional in many British colonies which 
adopted the RIC model, most notably Malaysia. 

There were continued discussions in the Protestant- 
controlled Irish parliament during the 1800s about permitting 
local control of the police, as existed in England. But there 
was never any suggestion that such local control would allow 
power sharing with Irish Catholics. In fact, the Anglo-Irish 
constantly feared that Westminster’s ultimate control of the 
RIC might permit it to force Anglo-Irish to accept Catholic 
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participation in local police control.** The discussion and 
accompanying fears sound dismayingly like those heard among 
Protestant loyalists in Northern Ireland today. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary was multi-ethnic in its ranks, 
including both Catholics and Protestants. But its senior posts 
were reserved for Protestants, and its authority and policy 
emanated from Protestant officials in Dublin and the Home 
Office in London. There was little promotion out-of the ranks. 
The class coloration of the RIC officer corps was largely a 
consequence of its having to be, in Ireland’s colonial setting, 
acceptable to the Irish landlords, most of whom were Protes- 
tants. Although the RIC existed mainly to preserve Pro- 
testant local hegemony and British colonial dominance, 
Catholic Irishmen in the ranks were not considered dangerous, 
just as they were not in the British army. There was an English 
ethno-stereotypic presumption that the ordinary Irish peasant 
was not a threat so long as he was kept out of the clutches of 
Irish. clerics and ‘demagogues’, and so long as he was officered 
by Englishmen or, the next best substitute, Anglo-Irishmen.*§ 

The R IC earned an international reputation as an effective 
peace-keeping force. But during the Irish revolution of 1919- 
21, the RIC proved unable to cope with a full-scale popular 
rebellion. Prior to the revolution, R IC enlistments had fallen 
off as Irish police complained of poor pay compared to English 
police. The historian A. J. P. Taylor notes that, during the 
revolution, the RIC clustered in fortified barracks which iso- 
lated them.** The army troops that were stationed in Ireland 
at the time were there on training tours and could not conduct 
a military campaign. ‘The army units were also under authority 
separate from the RIC.*’ As the RIC became increasingly 
frustrated, many police resorted to retaliatory actions, which 
only further alienated the citizenry and earned contempt from 
the military.** 

The Anglo-Irish Treaty signed in 1921 divided Ireland into 
the independent republic in the south and the six counties 
still within the United Kingdom in the north. It also led to 
a division of the RIC into the Civic Guard, or Garda Sio- 
chana, in the south and the Royal Ulster Constabulary (R U C) 
in the north. Both were modelled after the RIC, centralized 
and armed. It was recommended that the new RIC be one 
third Catholic, matching Catholics’ proportion of the total 
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Ulster population.*® But forty-five years later, in 1969, the 
official Hunt Report, commissioned to investigate policing and 
communal violence in Ulster, found that instead of 33 per 
cent, Catholics amounted to a mere 11 per cent of the R UC.’° 
Not only was it ethnically imbalanced, it was politically biased. 
The Protestant Unionist Party, which formed the Ulster 
government in Stormont, progressively intervened and exten- 
ded its control over the RUC.” At the same time, policing 
was additionally communalized and politicized by the develop- 
ment of the part-time Ulster B-Special Constabulary. Formed 
after the First World War from many demobilized Irish sol- 
diers, the B-Specials were supposed to be auxiliary to the 
RUC. But with their heavily Protestant make-up and links to 
the Protestant Orange Orders, they generally only sharpened 
inter-group hostilities and made it all the more difficult for the 
R UC to fulfil its order-keeping mission.’? 

The year 1969 marked the turning-point in police—military 
relations in Ulster. The mobilization of the civil rights move- 
ment and its Protestant opposition, together with the revival 
of the Irish Republican Army, had produced a level of violence 
in which the RUC proved outmatched and the B-Specials 
were more a part of the cause than the solution. The Labour 
government in London directed the army to take responsibility 
for maintaining order. The Hunt Report recommended that 
the R UC be preserved, but recruit more Catholics, and that 
the B-Specials be disbanded. 

Recruitment among Catholics for the R UC has not appar- 
ently been very successful. The police had become so tainted 
with communalism that pressure was exerted on potential 
Catholic enlistees not to join. An Ulster political scientist 
reported in 1975 that the only Catholic he had known who had 
joined the R UC was beaten when he returned to the Catholic 
neighbourhood to visit his parents.’”> The appointment of the 
first Catholic Inspector General in the R U C’s history was also 
taken by Catholics as a sign of no more than token police 
reorientation.”* G. H. Boeringer, one of the most persistent 
commentators calling for serious reform of the RUC as the 
key to any political reconciliation in Ulster, described how, 
after 1969, the R UC became the target of much of the Catholic 
hostility formerly directed against the B-Specials.’> He reported 
that the Faulkner wing of the Unionist party wanted the 
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RUC to be preserved essentially as it is, while Protestant 
militants wished to return to the pre-1969 period when the 
RUC was even more strongly identified with the Protestant 
community. The Catholic Social Democratic party and the 
non-communal middle-class Liberal party call for basic re- 
organization of the entire policing system.”® While the question 
remains unresolved, Catholic and Protestant neighbourhoods, 
which at first relied on the army for protection, increasingly 
perceived the soldiers as enemies and began raising their own 
communal militias.77 

Demobilizing the B-Special police proved to be a problem 
to the state much like that of demobilizing an army after a 
civil war. The solution devised by the British was the creation 
in 1969 of the new Ulster Defence Regiment. It was intended 
to absorb and coopt the demobilized B-Specials. Its members 
would serve part-time and be allowed to keep their weapons 
at home. Unlike the B-Specials, however, the regiment was to 
be directly under the control of the army command and thus 
presumably less capable of participating in communally dis- 
ruptive activities. Furthermore, it was intended to be more 
ethnically balanced in membership than the all-Protestant 
B-Spccials. In reality, by mid 1975, the Ulster Defence Regiment 
had lost many of its initial Catholic enlistees and had become 
98 per cent Protestant, composed largely of veterans from the 
B-Specials.7* ‘There were calls from loyalist Protestants to 
exclude the few remaining Catholics because, they claimed, the 
IRA was sending its own members to join as infiltrators.’® 
With the R UC hamstrung by Catholic distrust and the Ulster 
Defence Regiment compromised, the army became the de facto 
officially sanctioned police force. The policing role has aroused 
interest among British military thinkers in domestic counter- 
insurgency strategies. The Ulster assignment has encouraged 
the army to consider how its lessons from Cyprus, Aden and 
Malaysia might be employed at home.*® Such discussions have 
alarmed many liberal Englishmen, who have prided themselves 
on a historically firm separation of police and army in domestic 
politics.*! 

Any ethnic conflict is complex. Class, culture, institutional 
structures, external factors can all intersect. It is the very com- 
plexity, as well as the depths of emotions aroused, that so often 
puts off conventional political analysts, as if inter-communal 
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violence is beyond the pale of their discipline. In this way 
Lebanon, Burundi and Ulster preoccupy observers without 
making much of an impact on social theory. This is not the 
place to offer a grand theory to explain the conflict in Northern 
Ireland. But one might at least venture a suggestion that could 
lead to a more realistic analysis of that costly situation. While 
ethnic hostilities grow out of a convergence of cultural distrust 
and power discrepancies, it is also the product of abused force, 
combined, oddly enough, with insufficient force. As Richard 
Rose has explained, security and force are the very heart of 
the problem in Ulster.*? To ignore the role of force in shaping 
inter-ethnic relations in the province is to risk writing mis- 
leading theory and unrealistic policy. The police and the army 
— and the relationship between them — are not just parts of 
the response to ethnic polarization, they are part of its cause. 


Conclusion 


Police forces shape the roles of militaries in multi-ethnic 
polities. Governments generally prefer to maintain order by 
deploying police, not only because it is a cheaper form of 
peacekeeping than the more unwieldy military, but because 
confining activities to mere ‘police actions’ enables govern- 
ments to downplay the political implications of challenges to 
the existing state system. Consequently, when inter-ethnic con- 
flict does occur, or when one ethnic community mobilizes in 
dissatisfaction against the current régime, typically state élites 
initially send police to quash the disorder. Police forces in 
most countries have paramilitary arms. A government will use 
its paramilitary police if it considers the disorders to be col- 
lective behaviour rather than ad hoc, individual violations 
of the law. One can trace a régime’s changing political and 
communal definition of disorders by watching its responses 
escalate from commitment of ordinary police patrols, to riot 
squads, to paramilitary police units and, finally, if it feels 
acutely threatened; to regular army units. 

In many ethnically divided states, this movement up the 
ladder of force is coterminous with a narrowing of ethnic 
representation in the units employed. While in several coun- 
tries there is little difference between the ethnic composition 
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of police and military units, in numerous others there is the 
likelihood that the least militarized police will be most ethnic- 
ally diverse, the paramilitary police more narrowly communal, 
and those military units selected to protect the régime against 
internal disorders will be most exclusivist in ethnic make-up. 
Both governments and civilian citizens are conscious of these 
differences and make calculations as to their own jeopardized 
security on the basis of the differences they perceive. Irish 
Catholics in Belfast, Malaysian Chinese in Kuala Lumpur, 
Palestinians outside Beirut, Africans in South Africa’s black 
township of Soweto, Basques in Bilbao are all aware of the 
ethnic significances of one sort of police unit in their neigh- 
bourhoods rather than another, and between police and mili- 
tary deployments used to ensure order in their areas. 

Police forces’ ethnic composition and ethnic political 
orientations can be altered. Such alterations are rarely left to 
chance; they usually result from deliberate policy decisions by 
central governments. Two conditions provide the most common 
motivations for a government to change ethnic proportions 
and stratification in its police. First, decolonization has brought 
to power an ethnic group which had been deliberately ex- 
cluded from the military and police, or which had eschewed 
those institutions because they were tainted with colonialism. 
Once in power, however, these ascendant groups try to ensure 
that the police will be more communally representative and 
more : politically responsive. Such ends are often pursued 
through a strategy of ethnic recruitment. Groups previously 
ascendant in the police may not be purged altogether, especi- 
ally if the police is not seen to be politically critical to political 
power. But their dominance may be diluted and their influence 
on internal security policy sharply reduced. Secondly, ethnic 
changes may come about as the result of domestic disorder 
experiences in which the police are adjudged ineffective. 
Governments conducting post mortems conclude that the police 
force’s incapacity to cope with disorders was a result of its 
ethnic composition. Two quite dissimilar consequences can 
flow from such an evaluation. Either state officials controlling 
the police decide that future efficacy requires the police to be 
less ethnically diverse, to be consolidated internally through 
more restrictive recruitment policies. Or the government 
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decides that future police effectiveness necessitates a broader 
ethnic representation within the police so that the police itself 
will provoke less communal hostility. 

In either case, the ethnic composition of the police will be 
continually monitored by state civilian élites. It will also be 
watched, out of self-interest, by military commanders. The 
capacity of the police force’s particular ethnic orientation to 
reduce inter-communal conflict will eventually determine 
whether the military will play a peripheral or a central role 
in internal security. 
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5 Air Forces and Navies 
~The Supra—Ethnic Services? 


Ethnicity, as we have seen, has served as a conceptual tool for 
state officials when they have attempted to analyse society in 
ways that permit them to make the most accurate and useful 
predictions on which to base security strategies. At the same 
time, however, as élites are making distinctions among social 
sectors, they are also making distinctions among the various 
arms of the state’s own security apparatus, such as the military 
and the police, again for the sake of optimizing predictability 
and effectiveness. The same process of ethnic-security differen- 
tiation is also at work within the militaries of various multi- 
ethnic states. Armies, air forces and navies can be designed by 
state élites to perform quite different roles in the maintenance 
of the optimal inter-ethnic pattern. In the present chapter, we 
will try to suggest the relationships between the particular state 
ethnic security map on the one hand and the inter-service 
differentiation on the other hand. 

The air force and navy are treated sketchily by political 
analysts because they appear to play so small a role in domestic 
affairs, in the protection of the state against mternal challenges 
and in the distribution of political influence within particular 
régimes. The limited domestic roles of air forces and navies are 
presumed to be because of the nature of their technologies. 
Relying on ships and planes reduces their abilities to intervene 
in inter-group hostilities, to capture radio stations and presi- 
dential palaces or to hold dissident provinces for the central 
régime. Furthermore the navy and the air force have lesser 
manpower requirements than the army. This limits their 
needs to penetrate the civilian population in search of recruits, 
and thus reduces their saliency for politicians even in wartime. 
For example, whereas the Peruvian army, with its 32,000 en- 
listed men, has had to draw heavily upon the Indian population 
for recruits and thus become involved in programmes of ethnic 
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assimilation, the Peruvian navy, with only 8,400 enlisted men, 
has had far less need to penetrate the least Hispanicized sectors 
of Peru’s multi-ethnic society.! 

Generally, this lower political salience of the air force and 
navy is unwittingly translated to mean that they are ethnically 
neutral, that they are not critical for maintaining or altering 
the pattern of inter-ethnic relations which supports the current 
state system. But a branch of any military can have a politically 
low profile and yet be distinct in its ethnic composition. In 
many cases, it is the very ethnic make-up of the service that 
sustains such a low profile. Furthermore, high levels of techno- 
logical dependency are no guarantee that a branch is ethnically 
neutral or supra-ethnic in its state function. 

Air forces and navies are not peculiar in their levels of 
weapons sophistication, but in the extent to which their 
internal organization and domestic missions interfere with 
their engagement in ethnically defined security operations. 
When, however, either branch is so engaged, its ethnic colora- 
tion will become as salient as that of the army or police. Prior 
to internal security engagements, the ethnic compositions of 
the air force and navy will be unbalanced, but often without 
the élite’s deliberate calculation. Once engaged, the ethnic 
compositions will become the objects of quite conscious state 
élite manipulations. 


Timing of Service Creation and Ethnic Make-up 


There are three conditions which determine how different a 
country’s three major military branches will be from one an- 
other ethnically and how politically salient any branch's ethnic 
composition and stratification will be for security planners and 
for ethnic groups themselves: (a) timing of creation of each; 
(b) society’s distribution of education and job mobility; and 
(c) service role in internal order-keeping. First, in most coun- 
tries the army is the oldest arm of the military. In European 
states, the army preceded the formation of the police as well, 
though in many Asian and African ex-colonies police para- 
military forces were frequently created prior to the raising of 
local state armies. Navies may have been created almost at the 
same time as the army, though in many instances they remained 
small and auxiliary and did not gain equal status with the 
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army until generations later. In most ex-colonies, navies were 
formed later in the country’s development, certainly later than 
pre-colonial tribal or monarchical land forces. Air forces, 
almost without exception, were established decades later than 
armies, and usually later than navies. 

At any point in a polity’s evolution, there is likely to be a 
distinctive ethnic make-up to the citizenry (resulting from 
boundaries, patterns of labour migration and differential 
communal birth-rates). More importantly, there is at any 
point in the evolution of a polity likely to exist a particular 
distribution of power among the society’s sub-groups. The 
historical period in which any state institution — military or 
civilian — is created will in some way be reflected in its com- 
position, role and internal stratification. We have discussed at 
length how the colonial origins of so many armies have had 
lasting effects on their communal characters. They were estab- 
lished at a point in the society’s political evolution when foreign 
powers excluded from the army those ethnic groups deemed 
most politically threatening and deliberately enlisted soldiers 
from ethnic groups that colonial administrators considered 
to be most economically vulnerable and politically reliable. 
Often by the time other branches have been added to a military, 
the distribution of power among ethnic groups has changed 
so that groups formerly barred from military service have now 
gained enough political influence to achieve entry. 

For instance, Kenya's army is being slowly Kikuyu-ized, par- 
ticularly at the officer level, yet still reflects the British practice 
of relying on Kamba and other non-Kikuyu groups for the 
majority of army personnel. By contrast, the Kenyan air force 
and navy were created after Kikuyu political mobilization and 
independence from Britain in 1963. The navy has not attracted 
Kikuyus in particularly dramatic numbers, both because of a 
lack of cultural attachment to sea-related vocations among 
Kikuyu and because the navy, composed of only 350 men in 
1976, has apparently played a minimal role in internal politics. 
By contrast, the recently created air force, with only 700 men 
in 1976, but with orders standing for ten US Northrop F-5A 
fighters, has held more attraction to the now politically domi- 
nant Kikuyu.” A similar situation exists among the various 
branches of the Indonesian military, at least as reflected in 
figures for top-ranking officers. While the Indonesian army has 
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also been gradually sloughing off its Dutch legacy, the army 
remains the most ethnically diversified of the three military 
services. Indonesia’s navy and air force, on the other hand, 
were created later and mirror much more strongly the political 
ascendancy of the Javanese. In 1969, twenty years after Indo- 
nesian independence, Javanese composed 68-2 per cent of the 
army central staff while comprising 88-6 per cent of the navy 
central staff and 80-9 per cent of the air force centrat staff.* 


Socio-economic Stratification 
and Ethnic Composition of Branches 


A second critical factor determining the ethnic differences be- 
tween military services is the distribution of status rewards and 
economic and educational opportunities among society's several 
ethnic groups at any time, not just at the time of origin. This is 
the point at which the navy’s and air force’s demand for tech- 
nological skills and their lesser needs for sheer manpower be- 
come relevant to ethno-military politics. In some multi-ethnic 
societies, ethnicity (especially when intertwined with race) is 
the primary determinant of social class stratification. At the 
same time, the several branches of the state security apparatus 
are also located at different strata in the social class system. For 
example, the police may enjoy the least social prestige while 
the navy carries the greatest. When both stratifications exist 
simultaneously, the several branches are prone to be ethnically 
distinct, especially in the officer corps. This is perhaps most 
clearly visible in Latin America, especially in the Andean coun- 
tries and in Brazil. In these settings, the navy has traditionally 
not only been the most socially prestigious service, most closely 
aligned with the civilian upper class, but has also been the 
service most white and Hispanic in racial-ethnic composition. 
For instance, up until the 1950s, the Brazilian Naval Academy 
still unabashedly publicized the fact that it had never graduated 
a Negro cadet, despite a Brazilian population that was 14 per 
cent Negro and a national ideology that denied the existence of 
racial discrimination.‘ In Peru similarly, the navy and, more 
recently, the air force have had higher class status than the 
army; they likewise included fewer Indians or mestizos.° 
Educational opportunities are rarely equally or randomly 
distributed in multi-ethnic societies, and this is reflected in the 
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various services. Army commanders might prefer that their 
infantry soldiers be literate, and this is increasingly imperative, 
since even a private’s weaponry becomes complex. Thus armies 
cannot survive on bodies alone, but look for men with formal 
education. But the need is all the more critical for modern air 
forces and navies. Language has been so salient a political issue 
in multi-ethnic states precisely because the group whose lan- 
guage becomes the primary mode of communication in state- 
supported schools, in the bureaucracy and in business, has such 
a tremendous socio-economic advantage over all other groups. 

For example, French Canadians have long suffered from 
lower socio-economic status, a condition reflected in their edu- 
cational attainments. Yet even Francophones who acquired 
secondary school passes or university degrees were traditionally 
barred from the Canadian air force and navy because those two 
services conducted their training in English. Canada’s official 
Commission of Bilingualism and Biculturalism found in 1965 
that, while 14-6 per cent of the army’s officers were Franco- 
phone, only 8-8 per cent of the air force’s officers and a mere 
5°5 per cent of the navy’s officers were Francophone. Further- 
more, it was the relatively few Francophone officers who were 
also fluent in English who were most likely to pursue long-term 
careers and thus gain senior positions.*® 

In Canada, the socio-economic stratification system dove- 
tails with the politico-military distribution of influence so that 
French-Canadians’ participation is doubly suppressed in the 
air force and navy. So, too, at any point in American military 
history one is more likely to find a higher proportion of blacks 
in the army than in the other branches, not only because of 
political asymmetry but because blacks have had far less access 
to the educational opportunities that would win them entry 
into the more restricted, more technological services. Blacks 
have in reality been a more important element in the US navy 
over the past 200 years than has usually been acknowledged, to 
the point that, in the 1800s, nervous politicians pressed for a 
limiting 5 per cent quota on black sailors.” Nevertheless, their 
overal] proportions have never gained the levels attained in 
the army (though even there they were, of course, also curtailed 
so long as white recruiters were not desperate for manpower). 

In 1970, just prior to the volunteer army system's intro- 
duction, 2-17 per cent of the U S army’s officer corps was black, 
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while 13-1 per cent of its enlisted men were black. By contrast, 
at the same time, the US navy’s black proportions were 0-67 
per cent among officers and 5-48 per cent among enlisted men. 
In the US air force, blacks comprised 1-7 per cent of officers 
and 11 per cent of enlisted men. Much the same figures held for 
the Marine Corps, in which 1-3 per cent of officers and 11-6 
per cent of enlisted men were black.® Four years later, after the 
introduction of explicit programmes and advertising cam- 
paigns to increase the services’ proportions of blacks, the gains 
were mixed. The army led the services with 23 per cent of its 
personnel being black. In mid 1974, blacks still accounted for 
just 1-20 per cent of naval officers, though among naval enlisted 
men the figure had risen to 8-11 per cent.? This unevenness 
may be one factor exacerbating racial tensions within the navy. 
By 1975, the navy had three black admirals, but only one had 
command of a U S fleet.!° In the air force, the black population 
had risen to 16 per cent by mid 1974, though personnel officers 
expected that figure to drop to a more steady level of 15 per 
cent.'! All services, though particularly the air force and navy, 
complained that meeting racial goals was difficult because of 
the paucity of black volunteers able to meet service educational 
standards. But, in 1976, a military manpower expert charged 
that in at least one service, the Marines, with a total of 18 per 
cent black personnel, educational criteria were being manipu- 
lated by recruiting officers so as to discriminate against norm- 
ally qualified black volunteers.'? 

Ethnic groups’ relative access to educational opportunities 
can expand. As they do, groups once ‘naturally’ excluded from 
the more prestigious services may begin to press for entry. At 
that time the ethnic make-up of any service can become an 
issue. Privileged groups which had traditionally imagined the 
air force and navy to be their own preserves may try to find 
means to reinforce the now too porous selection filters which 
ensured their hegemony in the past. State élites themselves will 
not automatically lend their support to such status-defensive 
moves by upper-class officers. A state élite which is trying to 
increase its own social status ~ as against its merely institutional 
control ~ may be inclined to foster ethnic and class change in 
those traditionally exclusive branches so as to make them more 
like the rest of the state élite and thus more politically reliable. 
This has been the case in Peru, where mestizo army officers have 
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moved steadily to exert control over a state apparatus con- 
trolled until the 1960s by whites, who traditionally wedded 
highest class status with state power. 

The various military services have different relationships to 
a country’s political economy, and these differences will affect 
communal attitudes towards participation in each. Thus, while 
the Chinese community in Malaysia has been cool towards army 
and police employment, expansion of the Malaysian air force 
presented Chinese with a form of military participation that 
was compatible with their roles in the social system. The air 
force tapped the Malaysian Chinese proclivity towards tech- 
nical and scientific education. It had attractive indirect rewards 
as well. Men trained as pilots in the air force had the possibility 
of gaining lucrative employment with civilian airlines after 
military service. Furthermore, air-force service carried far less 
political stigma among local Chinese than did army or police 
field force service, because it was less used against domestic in- 
surgents who were themselves heavily Chinese. For the Malay- 
dominated state élite, Chinese air force participation likewise 
did not represent a security threat. The Malaysian state ethnic 
security map is such that, while Malays are closest to the state 
apparatus and pre-eminent in the army and police, the Chinese 
are considered a valuable sector of society, equipped with tech- 
nical skills which the state needs to draw upon, though selec- 
tively. The state security role of Chinese pilots, however, would 
change (a) if all Chinese became suspect, (b) if the air force 
became a key element in anti-insurgency strategy or (c) if 
Malays acquired skills equal to those now possessed by the 
Chinese. 

In 1969, an estimated 50 per cent of Malaysia’s air force pilots 
were Malaysian Chinese.!*> But communal riots in that year 
altered the state élite security presumption. Malaysia’s Malay- 
led government gave increasing priority to elevating Malays 
economically. Moves to bring more Malays into the expanding 
modern sector of the economy had the effect of transforming 
the relatively low percentage of Malay air force pilots (33 per 
cent) into a ‘problem’. An official statement describing a ‘short- 
age of suitable applicants’ for technical posts throughout the 
military was now translated to mean a shortage of eligible 
Malays.!* 

Thus conditions affecting an ethnic-service pattern are 
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subject to change. Groups that previously shunned army service 
may be attracted to the new and more rewarding air force. But 
they may find that their access to that state service is short- 
lived, dependent on the politically ascendant community re- 
maining unable to supply the skilled manpower to fill those 
posts. Malays have enjoyed traditional pre-eminence in the 
army for decades, as much because of the British legacy of using 
Malays as because of non-Malays’ (especially Chinese) disin- 
terest in military participation. Since the 1969 communal riots, 
the Malay-led Malaysian government has put special stress on 
bringing more Malays into the modern sector. In military terms, 
this means increased Malay participation in technical units. 
Competition may be particularly evident in air forces (as 
opposed to navies) in multi-ethnic states, because of the grow- 
ing value that military air-force training has in the commercial 
sector. As commercial aviation expands, and as even ex-colonial 
states begin to develop small aviation industries to service mili- 
tary and civilian equipment needs, the air force may become a 
more and more active arena for inter-ethnic competition. 


Service Domestic Roles and Their Ethnic Compositions 


A third factor that determines ethnic compositions of air forces 
and navies is the most openly political: the role of those ser- 
vices in maintenance of régimes and of internal order. A régime 
is most sensitive to ethnic calculus in those institutions that 
immediately affect its maintenance of power. Traditionally, 
this has meant that armies attract most attention, with police 
forces (particularly their paramilitary units) following close 
behind. Navies have historically had little capacity for main- 
taining or upsetting régimes on their own, except in times of 
external warfare. They have been actors in coups and counter- 
coups, but have rarely been able to act successfully without 
army allies. In Latin America, naval and air force commanders 
have been central figures in repeated coup attempts. 

Where the navy has not enjoyed a particularly lofty social 
status, and where its role in domestic order-keeping has been 
minimal, one finds that groups ordinarily disadvantaged in the 
military have higher than expected participation. For instance, 
Croatians (principally from Dalmatia) have been more prom- 
inent in Yugoslavia’s navy than in its army; the only military 
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service in Malaysia headed by a non-Malay in the past has been 
the navy.'5 In pre-civil war Pakistan, Bengalis from East Paki- 
stan were scarcely evident in the army until the belated creation 
of the Bengali Rifle Regiment; still, they did gain more ready 
access into the less politically influential Pakistan navy. Though 
East Pakistan’s population was over 50 per cent of the total 
population, in 1956 Pakistan’s army had a total of 894 officers 
in the grades from major up to lieutenant-general, and only 
14, a mere 1-6 per cent, of those were of East Pakistan origin. 
In the navy and air force in 1956, East Pakistan’s Bengalis fared 
little better, comprising 1-2 per cent of the navy’s officers corps 
and 6-3 per cent of the air force’s officer corps. But, in the 
following decade, Bengalis’ position improved most evidently 
in the navy. Even so, they were confined largely to technical 
and administrative, rather than to command posts.’* When 
civil war broke out in 1971, the Bengali officers in the Pakistani 
mavy mutinied and joined the rebels. After separation, they 
provided a competent core for the new Bangladesh navy.!? 

The air force is usually portrayed as having an external 
mission. This can make it potentially more open to groups that 
the state élite does not fully trust. But as the techniques of 
counter-insurgency have been refined and adapted to higher 
levels of technological sophistication, air forces have come to 
see themselves, and to be seen by their civilian superiors, as 
having a significant role to play in domestic order-keeping, even 
though they may remain essentially support services for the 
army. In Yugoslavia, for example, the air force is a less ‘Serbian’ 
branch than the army, but security planning has made the army 
the key to national defence.'* 

Changing élite conceptions of internal order and strategies 
of régime maintenance will affect not only the political signifi- 
cance of air forces and navies, but also the saliency of their 
ethnic compositions. In the last fifteen years, air forces especially 
have been reorientated so as to play a more direct role in 
domestic state security. A jet crew may still only be able to 
bomb the presidential palace without being able to occupy it, 
but helicopter arms of an air force give threatened régimes 
capacity for suppressing dissidents that they have not had 
before. Bombing has been used by central governments against 
guerrilla insurgents. During the Lebanese civil war, before the 
military collapsed altogether, Lebanese air force jets, manned 
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largely by Maronite Christian pilots, attacked Palestinian Mos- 
lem forces when they threatened to take a Christian town.'® 


Manpower, Security and Communalism 


Armies need far more persons (women as well as men) than do 
the other military branches. Consequently, armies have dealt 
with ethnicity so as to obtain the right amounts and right sorts 
of manpower. On the one hand, conscription has often been 
introduced reluctantly and with restrictions that lessen the 
government's dependence on ‘unreliable’ communities. On 
the other, ethnicity has been utilized in armies’ manpower 
calculations to attract other groups’ male youths to state ser- 
vice. Thus ethnic groups presumed to possess martial traditions 
have been recruited communally, not individually, and some- 
times placed in ethnically defined infantry units (though often 
commanded by officers from outside the ‘martial- race’). Simi- 
larly, ethnicity has been used in mobilizing otherwise hesitant 
groups during wartime, pressing them to demonstrate pride in 
their local community by joining the larger army in which that 
community would have its own distinguishable units. This 
manpower strategy was adopted by the British, by the Habs- 
burgh and Russian empires, and on occasion by the Soviet and 
the U S governments. 

Air forces and navies have had less need to employ such 
ethnic manpower strategies, because their needs for numbers 
have usually been less acute. This does not mean that man- 
power is not a critical concern for these two branches, but that 
ethnicity has been more pertinent in selectivity than in gross 
mobilization. : 

This has not always been the case. Prior to the modern era, 
navies resembled armies in their need to obtain large numbers 
of men. Of all the services in the British military, the navy has 
been considered the most ‘English’. Scots and Irishmen were 
depended upon to supply manpower for the army because 
Englishmen so scorned military careers and the very concept 
of a standing army, but Englishmen were far more favourably 
disposed towards the navy. Still, it would be misleading to 
imagine the pre-Victorian British navy as so popular among 
Englishmen that naval recruiters had to turn would-be sailors 
away from their doors. Up until the mid 1800s, the British navy 
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relied on forcible impressment to supply the bulk of its rank 
and file sailors. For the British navy, the gap between state pre- 
sumptions about military role and the actual availability of 
voluntary recruits was widest from the mid 1600s to late 1700s. 
Thus, in this period, impressments were most widespread. And 
it was at this time that Irishmen became the most prominent 
ethnic component in the ranks of the British navy and cause 
for growing anxiety among British military and _ political 
leaders. 

The modern British navy was born out of the Dutch wars in 
the early 1600s. Adam Smith’s mercantilist prescriptions added 
impetus to the government's desire to make the navy the back- 
bone of an expanding political economy. The naval historian 
Christopher Lloyd has calculated that, between 1588, the year 
of the Spanish Armada, and 1688, the British fleet grew from 
34 ships to 173. Over the same century, the manpower needs 
for this navy expanded from 6,279 to over 42,000 men.”° Yet, 
in England and Wales, the ethnic cores of the British state 
systems at the time, ‘it was doubtful if there were more than 
20,000 professional seamen’.?! Impressment of petty thieves, 
the crippled and aged, along with men from unseamanlike 
trades such as tailoring and weaving, might have filled nu- 
merical quotas, but they certainly did not enhance the quality 
of the navy. With the English Civil War and further imperialist 
expansion in the 1700s, regulations were introduced to pro- 
fessionalize the navy. As it so often does, this hardened class 
lines between officers and men. Men of low social origin found 
it increasingly difficult to rise to officer rank.?? In ethnic terms, 
professionalization meant that the eighteenth-century British 
navy became increasingly a service in which lower classes of all 
ethnic groups, with a high proportion of Irishmen among 
them, served below decks, while the officer corps was notably 
upper class and English by birth or cultural assimilation. 

Professionalization brought the regularization of recruit- 
ment. London, with its large community of seamen, continued 
to be a major catchment area for recruiters and press gangs. 
When Britain was at peace, the state’s naval recruiters could 
stick to their preferred recruiting areas of the English and 
Welsh south coasts, with their ports and fishing villages. But, 
during wartime, particularly during the American War of 
Independence and the Napoleonic Wars, recruiters were in- 
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creasingly forced to look northward.?* This meant greater reli- 
ance on Liverpool. That port has traditionally been the prin- 
cipal entry point for Irishmen seeking employment in England. 
Liverpool was favoured by naval recruiters in the 1700s, not 
only because it was England’s second largest port, but because 
it contained so large a pool of poor Irish immigrants. In some 
instances, crimps or labour contractors actually brought Irish- 
men over from Ireland to sell to press gangs or privateers in 
Liverpool.?¢ 

A study of the social backgrounds of 1,500 British naval 
officers between 1793 and 1815, revealed that Irishmen were 
the regional/ethnic group most under-represented in the 
officer corps when compared to their proportion of the British 
population in the 1801 census.?5 In 1901, Ireland’s population 
was approximately three times that of Scotland, but, among 
naval officers, Ireland had twenty-two fewer officers than did 
Scotland.?* Overall, English officers numbered about five times 
the number of Scottish naval officers, a contribution that just 
about matched their respective proportions in the general popu- 
lation. Among Englishmen themselves, there was regional dis- 
parity: southern counties such as Devon provided a dispropor- 
tionate share of English officers. While it had been the High- 
lands that had provided the manpower for so many of Britain’s 
famous army regiments, the Scottish Lowlands provided most 
of the Scottish naval officers, because of its rivers and estuaries 
such as the Clyde, Forth and Tay. Moreover, in the late 1700s, 
Scotland’s incorporation into the British state was still not fully 
cemented. Lowlanders were further along in that state- 
incorporation process than were the more resistant High- 
landers, and thus were more accessible to recruiters from the 
military’s most established service. 

The Scots in the British navy also stood out because they 
provided the rare cases of ordinary sailors rising to officer rank. 
This was a consequence of their pre-military occupational 
skills and of the Scottish school system which, unlike the Eng- 
lish, placed great stress on technical education.?’ Scottish offi- 
cers also tended to help along ambitious fellow Scottish sailors. 
This stood in marked contrast to Irish officers, or the few 
there were who were in the navy, who came not from the ranks 
but from landed Anglo-Irish families and preferred to place 
social distance between themselves and the Irish labourer 
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pressed into service in Liverpool or County Cork.®* It would 
appear that. Scottish officers in the navy were less Anglicized 
than Scottish officers in the army, perhaps because the latter 
gained officer rank, not by technical skills and training, but by 
identification with the English upper class, particularly through 
public-school education in England. 

It was during the late 1790s that the growing manpower 
needs, hardening of class lines between officers and men, failure 
of the government to allocate funds sufficient to make life at 
sea tolerable for the men in its service, and increasing depend- 
ence on Irishmen below decks, all converged to spark the naval 
mutinies of 1797 at Spithead and the Nore. In their wake fol- 
lowed an official reassessment of the manpower policies that 
would have to be instituted if the navy were to remain a critical 
arm in British state security.2® The catalyst was the Irish rebel- 
lion. It came at a time when the British navy was performing 
its mission as a principal military instrument in Britain’s war 
against France. It is precisely in such situations — when mili- 
tary manpower needs are high and internal and external wars 
intertwine — that a state élite’s military-ethnic security map 
becomes most salient. 

When the mutinies broke out among soldiers in the British 
Channel fleet in 1797, it was quickly presumed by many in the 
Admiralty that the disobedience was part of a larger scheme by 
the United Irish to seize British vessels and win support from 
the French for the Irish rebels. Recent historians, however, con- 
clude that the mutiny was set off less by overt political demands 
by any ethnic sub-group than by generalized grievances shared 
by sailors of all ethnic affiliations serving in the wretched con- 
ditions then prevalent in the navy. As one commentator has 
noted, the diet on board British warships had at least improved 
to the point that cripples and maimed persons were no longer 
assigned to cook for ordinary seamen, but the diet was other- 
wise limited to biscuit, bread and salt meat.®° Another source of 
grievance among mutineers was the harsh punishment meted 
out to sailors, often by officers acting in violation of naval law. 

In making these grievances known, the British sailors were 
reflecting the new political climate that gave fuel to the Irish 
rebels. But it was more diffuse than the Admiralty grasped. For 
the mutineers were claiming that, if the British state were going 
to depend on its seamen for holding the diverse realm together 
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and for extending it even further, then those seamen deserved 
to be treated as persons with at least minimal worth and 
dignity. 

One year before the mutinies, the United Irish had tried to 
get Irish sailors in the Channel Fleet to mutiny, but without 
success. When mutinies did break out in 1797, the Irish rebels 
were apparently caught by surprise and had to rush to try to 
take advantage of them. These moves were taken by ethnically 
anxious English officials in the British Admiralty to be signs of 
the source of disaffections. The state élite’s ethnic preoccupa- 
tions clouded its perception of other disintegrative forces 
weakening state authority. It is probably far more accurate to 
portray the mutineers as men spurred on by class and ideologi- 
cal motivations than simply as ethnic dissidents. 

The government put off until the late 1800s the thorough- 
going reforms that made the British navy a more genuinely 
national institution, that could attract men without resort to 
press gangs. Still, even in the 1970s, the British navy continues 
to reflect its social origins. Studies show that the navy remains 
culturally English in style and disproportionately reliant for its 
officers on men from upper social classes.*? What has changed, 
however, is the role of the navy in the British political economy. 
It is not critical in the most acute internal disorder area, Ulster. 
It has been mechanized to the point where its manpower needs 
are greatly reduced, allowing it to be more selective and less 
subject to communal recruiting dilemmas. It has shrunk in 
mission and size as Britain has surrendered most of its empire 
and much of its trading pre-eminence. 

Air forces were established in an era of expanding inter- 
national interdependency, but when ‘capital-intensive’ strate- 
gies of military development were favoured. This has meant 
that in most countries air forces have diverse missions but have 
never had the numerical manpower needs experienced by the 
older naval forces. Air-force ethnic calculations have therefore 
been determined even more by strategies of selectivity than by 
strategies of mobilization. Air forces have been ethnically deter- 
mined by their high status relative to other military branches, 
their requirements for literacy (in the dominant language of 
modernizing élites) and advanced formal education, and their 
increasing value in internal counter-insurgency operations con- 
ducted by established régimes against armed dissidents. Air 
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forces’ peculiar ethnic characters have not been as visible as 
those of navies and armies, largely because of the narrow range 
of ethnic groups able to enter the air force created by the en- 
trance criteria. Ethnicity’s visibility has also been lessened by 
the relatively high rewards bestowed on individual members. 
This has reduced the likelihood of mutinies based on com- 
munal organization. Moreover, air forces are generally dis- 
tinguished by a high ratio of officers to men, which may dilute 
antagonism that is often built up when a small number of 
officers from one privileged ethnic group are put in command 
of large bodies of men from less fortunate ethnic groups. Finally, 
even when the air force is called upon to operate in. domestic 
conflicts, it operates at a physical distance and behind an 
impersonalizing barrier of technology. Language differences, 
abuse of local women, visibly different religions or dietary 
habits and other behaviours that make an army’s differences 
from the populace it is intended to control so intense, are all 
diminished in the case of the air force. 

In both Rhodesia and South Africa, white régimes have be- 
come more dependent on Africans in their police forces and 
their armies (the latter particularly so in Rhodesia, though 
only recently and limitedly so in South Africa). Of the four 
forces — police, army, navy and air force — however, the air force 
has remained the most ethnically restricted. It can afford to be 
so because it has such high educational requirements and is so 
capital-intensive. It is also a formidable coercive arm should 
full-scale civil war break out in either country. The Rhodesian 
air force in 1975 contained only 1,200 men.** While Africans 
have served in the army for over fifty years, the air force has 
remained a bastion of white exclusiveness.** Paratroopers, an 
élite unit in many militaries, likewise remain an all-white in- 
stitution in Rhodesia.*5 

In South Africa, too, the air force has remained white. Within 
the white memberships of the military services there have,-even 
so, been ethnic differences. Whereas in late 1974, 85 per cent of 
the army’s permanent force staff was Afrikaans-speaking, 75 
per cent of the air force permanent staff and only 50 per cent 
of its navy permanent staff were Afrikaans-speaking.** The 
differences reflect a historically closer identification by Afri- 
kaaners with the army, as against the English South Africans’ 
closer cultural identification with the navy. The differences 
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likewise derive from the belated rise of Afrikaaners to the 
higher stratas of the country’s educational and economic 
systems. 

In taking their first reluctant steps to bolster military man- 
power resources by making room for non-whites in the armed 
forces (as opposed to the police, where they have long been a 
major ingredient), South Africa’s Nationalist régime made ex- 
plicit distinctions between the three services that suggested con- 
clusions about each branch’s salience for maintaining internal 
order. Thus it was the navy that incorporated the first non- 
white unit, the Coloured Corps. Created in 1963, the Coloured 
Corps was originally not armed and was assigned chiefly to 
non-combat functions, particularly in the navy. It was most 
visible aboard the hydrographic ship, the SS Natal, for which 
it supplied forty-one of the ninety-seven-man crew.°>’ The naval 
orientation of the Coloured Corps was explained culturally by 
pointing to the fact that so many of South Africa’s coloured 
population had traditionally been in occupations associated 
with the sea.** In the 1970s, it was the army’s turn to absorb 
non-whites. Members of the Coloured Corps were incorporated 
into the Permanent Force and given weapons training, though 
still excluded from combat roles. A new Indian Corps was 
created in 1975 to serve in auxiliary roles in the navy and the 
army. The last group to be tapped, and most reluctantly, was 
the African. Africans were to be employed in the army prim- 
arily in such service posts as stewards, drivers and cooks.** The 
air force remained the most white military service as the 
Nationalist leadership went deeper and deeper into its man- 
power pool. By the late 1970s, calculating the proper relation- 
ship between (a) the sources of security threats, (b) differences 
in state-perceived communal trustworthiness and availability, 
and (c) military services’ distinct missions, was becoming a 
more and more highly refined and risky art for state security 
designers. 


Conclusion 


Three factors, then, shape the ethnic differences between air 
forces and navies on the one hand, and armies on the other, 
in any multi-ethnic state. First, there are the ethnic distribu- 
tions of political power at the time of the given service's 
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creation. Secondly, the socio-economic stratification affects 
which groups’ members will have the greatest access to formal 
education and materially rewarding jobs. Finally, there is the 
degree to which each branch is perceived by the existing régime 
to be directly pertinent to the maintenance of internal order. 
Whereas armies used to be the most internally involved branch, 
air forces are increasingly used today against insurgents. All 
three conditions are therefore subject to change. 

In general, the change has been in the direction of increas- 
ing the saliency of the air forces’ and navies’ ethnic compo- 
sitions. Neither of these branches has been supra-ethnic in the 
majority of multi-ethnic states. It has been simply that their 
imbalanced ethnic compositions have, until now, had far less 
political saliency for the state élite. Technological expansion 
or broader trends in modernization do not by themselves re- 
duce the ethnic imbalances in a state military; nor do they 
make ethnic compositions of any military unit automatically a 
non-issue. The key determinant of ethnicity’s saliency in any 
military branch is the extent to which a communally restrictive 
and nervous central régime depends on that service to uphold 
the current political order. 
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We have been discussing the state as if it were an analytically 
distinct entity, the controllers of which have a stake in its sur- 
vival as currently structured. But in many polities, the auton- 
omy of the state apparatus is so shaky and its institutions so 
penetrated by societal pressures that it is difficult to talk of ‘the 
state’ in any very meaningful way. Studies of many Asian and 
African political systems shy away from the concept of the 
State because it seems to imply that there exist autonomous 
structures of authority where, in reality, there are few. 
Where political parties take over many administrative and 
jurisdictional functions, where politicians’ private militias 
exercise coercive power, where bureaucratic agencies act as 
communal interest groups or as private fiefdoms, where citizens 
are so lacking in political allegiance that they feel no com- 
punction to pay state taxes — where all or most of these con- 
ditions prevail, it is hard to argue that the state is a particularly 
useful analytical concept. 

On the other hand, state creation remains a goal for most 
régimes. A régime that can develop public institutions of 
effective authority can relax its reliance on the often costly 
and risky strategies of mass mobilization, patronage and 
charisma. Nelson Kasfir has found that there is now in progress 
a process of departicipation in East Africa, and that it is being 
paralleled by a growing régime dependency on state bureau- 
cratization. Both are for the sake of reversing the earlier mobi- 
lizing momentum, which seemed to exacerbate inter-ethnic 
hostilities and, in turn, régime instability.1 In China, the 
Philippines, Peru and Israel, as well as in many other Third 
World countries, one can see efforts by régimes today to bolster 
state autonomy through bureaucratization that demobilizes the 
masses. Some of the régimes which have taken the most deliber- 
ate steps in this direction are led by military officers who gained 
power through coups d’état. 

Coups are themselves an indication of the ‘softness’ of many 
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states, their internal contradictions and their vulnerability to 
societal tensions. Very few of the coups have been launched 
by ethnic groups acting as collective entities. More common, 
however, have been the instances of frustrated officers seizing 
power, implying or explicitly stating that such a seizure was 
necessary to redress certain ethnic grievances or to ensure that 
the military could safeguard the nation-state against ethnic 
insurgencies. Many successful coup perpetrators set about to 
strengthen the state apparatus once they control the civilian 
as well as the military state institutions. 

Nevertheless, a survey of coups in a wide variety of multi- 
ethnic polities leads one to doubt the long-term capacity of 
military governors to achieve genuine state cohesion. More 
often than not, the seizures of power have the effect of ethniciz- 
ing areas of politics not formerly ethnically salient and/or 
intensifying ethnic awareness where it already exists. The 
consequences have been that in the majority of polities marked 
by military coups, the apparatus of the state — the armed and 
unarmed bureaucracies — has, indeed, gained increasing power, 
but the basic authority of the state has continued to be under- 
mined by persistent, even intensified, inter-ethnic hostilities. 
In the long run, even those military governments genuinely 
committed to supra-ethnic consolidation frequently resort to 
ethnic manipulations; once again, ethnic security maps gain 
prominence among the state élites. 


Explanation of Coups 


The ethnic approach to the study of prior conditions for mili- 
tary interventions underscores the critical linkages between 
the state and the larger political system, and between internal 
and external factors shaping militaries’ roles? No amount of 
professionalization - usually held up as the main protection 
against military takeovers — can fully insulate a military estab- 
lishment from tensions in the polity at large.* Yet, so long as it 
forms a body that has some institutional visibility, a military’s 
personnel will have perspectives and resources that give a par- 
ticular thrust to their response to societal fragmentation. Mili- 
tary officers and ordinary soldiers are instruments of the state, 
but they are not solely state actors. 

As more and more militaries have performed successful 
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coups and have remained in power over several years, observers 
have moved from questions about causes to questions about the 
consequences of military rule for state consolidation and for 
national cohesion. Are militaries effective governors? Are mili- 
taries able to enhance development? Are they subject to the 
same sorts of failings that plagued their civilian predecessors: 

corruption, short-sightedness, social cleavage? Over time, can 
one see military élites losing their distinctiveness and becoming 
essentially ‘civilianized’? Long-entrenched military régimes in 
Indonesia, Nigeria, Egypt, Burma and Brazil all offer oppor- 
tunities for pursuing these questions.‘ 

If we adopt an ethnic approach, we are prompted to ask 
whether colonels or generals are any more successful in build- 
ing trust among antagonistic ethnic communities than were 
their civilian predecessors. Will ethnic biases or loyalties that 
shaped civilian policy-makers eventually guide the actions of 
military governors as well? Among the possible outcomes of 
military takeovers, it seems especially important to ask whether 
ethnicity loses its saliency in state security planning (e.g. in 
military and police recruitment, promotion and deployment). 
That is, is the state ethnic security map effectively shelved and 
replaced by an ethnic perception that assigns more significance 
to class or generational or regional (non-ethnic) disparities 
that could destabilize the state? 

Viewed in terms of ethnic change, coups may not even be as 
significant as we have long supposed. The exchange of power 
from civilian to military officials may not alter the basic ethnic 
security design which has been the foundation of one particular 
state in the past. In many coup-experiencing countries, encum- 
bants and usurpers may come from the same dominant com- 
munity and share identical stereotypes of allegedly marginal 
or subversive ethnic minorities. Thus, if we look at coups not 
from the perspective of Western political scientists interested 
in civilian control for its own sake, but from the perspective 
of Iraq’s Kurds, Brazil’s blacks or Ethiopia’s Eritreans, the first 
question to be raised is not what causes coups, but do coups 
really matter? 

Such a starting-point lessens any a@ priori interest in the mill- 
tary qua military and increases an interest in military-societal 
linkages. In terms of the existing literature on military take- 
overs, it means that consequences are more significant than 
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causes. For, if it makes little difference in ethnic affairs that a 
military replaces a civilian régime, then it is less urgent for us 
to spend time and energy explaining and predicting when and 
if coups will occur. 

William Thompson and others have found in their cross- 
national statistical analyses that cultural heterogeneity is not 
highly correlated with the incidence of coups.’ Among coun- 
tries that have never experienced a coup d’état, and some cele- 
brated for their ethnic cleavages are Belgium, Canada, Britain, 
the Soviet Union, South Africa, the United States, Kenya, 
Guyana, Malaysia, North Vietnam, the Philippines, India, 
Fiji, Yugoslavia. Although a large number of coups have 
occurred in multi-ethnic countries, the following discussion 
suggests that it is rare for a military ousting of civilian gover- 
nors to alter inter-ethnic relations basically or to reduce the 
saliency of ethnicity for ordinary citizens, or for controllers of 
the state apparatus. 

When it does make a difference ethnically, a coup commonly 
reinforces pre-coup ethnic trends. Most coups, that is, serve to 
concentrate even more power in the hands of the already domi- 
nant ethnic group and to alienate those ethnic groups which 
already felt excluded from the inner circles of state policy- 
making. There are variations to this pattern, instances in which 
a coup led to a redistribution of power among ethnic groups 
and occasionally to a decline in ethnic politicization. But these 
are exceptions, not the rule. Groups occupying the second or 
third innermost circles on the state security map may change 
positions or become relatively more equal, but groups on the 
outermost margins of the system remain as powerless as ever. 
Even where some distinguishable ethnic change does occur, it 
is likely to be short-lived. As Samuel Decalo and other analysts 
have shown, many coup-prone militaries are fraught with per- 
sonalistic factions that make them very shallowly based wield- 
ers of state power.® 


Coups Producing Minimal Ethnic Change 


It is not surprising, perhaps, that few coups transform ethnic 
security maps in the minds of state élites. A coup is the sort of 
régime change that involves less than fundamental state trans- 
formation because it is, in its strictest definition, simply the 
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seizure of existing formal institutions by a small group of mili- 
tary personnel, most typically of middle and upper ranking - 
officers. Coups usually involve little popular participation on 
the side of either the civilian encumbants or military chal- 
lengers. Coups focus on the capital city, rarely spilling over into 
the countryside or market towns. Such a low level of popular . 
mobilization, as well as the penchant of military leaders to 
couch their justification in narrow ‘or vague programmatic 
terms, keeps coups closer to the status quo than to the radical 
end of a scale of change. 

In addition, many coups are performed by militaries that re- 
flect the pattern of ethnic dominance already existent in the 
country. In Pakistan, Thailand, South Vietnam, Brazil, Sudan 
and elsewhere, the military which seized power was firmly 
integrated into the communal group that already controlled 
the other institutions of government. The military helped to 
shape the state’s ethnic security map even while still subordi- 
nate to civilian officials. Once having ousted their civilian 
superiors, officers set about to confirm, not upset that map. In 
some cases, there had certainly been important changes in the 
military’s ethnic recruitment policies and ethnic promotion 
policies. But those changes had begun well before the coup 
was launched, so that on the eve of the attempted takeover, the 
military, and its officer corps in particular, ethnically closely 
resembled the civilian élites it challenged. This has been the 
situation when coups have occurred a decade or more after 
decolonization. 

At the time of independence in countries such as Burma and 
Indonesia, the military and civilian political leaderships were 
quite dissimilar in ethnic background. The ethnic disparity 
reflected earlier colonial élite security formulas. Dutch and 
British administrators had utilized ethnicity quite deliberately 
in creating military, police and bureaucratic institutions. 
Colonial military schemes called for local soldiers to be re- 
cruited from those communities presumed to pose the least 
political threat, communities which were fewest in numbers 
and shortest in financial and organizational resources. De- 
colonization did not lessen ethnicity’s political relevance but it 


‘did make such military attached ethnic groups vulnerable. 


When decolonization came about through war, as it did in 
Burma during the Second World War, in Indonesia during the 
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1945-48 revolution against the Dutch and in Angola in its 
war against the Portuguese, then the nationalist leaders were 
acutely sensitive to the importance of controlling the post- 
colonial military machine. The nationalists created alternative 
military arms of their own and thus had among their supporters 
. men inclined towards military careers who could step in to 
replace the old military personnel who were tainted with 
colonial service. Ethnic realignments within such militaries 
began at independence. Decolonization involved not just state 
building but the creation of an ethnic order which could secure 
that state. 

It was not necessarily a smooth or steady process. Sometimes 
the process was retarded by the new civilian élite’s own desire 
to coopt the minorities for the sake of national unity, at other 
times delayed by resistance and even threats from the groups 
which would be the objects of such military purges. If coups 
did occur, however, they usually came at a time when decolo- 
nization and inter-ethnic realignments were already near com- 
pletion. The coup marked the end of decolonization; -but it 
also frequently marked the breakdown in any fragile post- 
colonial efforts at supra-ethnic national unity. Such a coup 
served as a clear sign to certain ethnic groups that the military 
and the ethnic group that had led the nationalist movement 
were to be ever more intimately bound together and to the 
state to the exclusion of other communities. Burma and Indo- 
nesia have experienced coups of this sort, coups which com- 
pleted but did not initiate the ethnic-state order changes begun 
by earlier decolonization. 

Britain, with the aid of its Indian army, defeated the Burm- 
ese monarchy in a series of wars between 1825 and 1885 and 
dismantled the imperial structures that had held the pluralistic 
society together. When the Burmese nationalist movement 
mobilized initially, it was led by ethnic Burmans, the majority 
community in the lowlands. During the 1930s, they chose as 
their surrogate target, in place of the powerful British, resident 
Indians who filled the role of commercial middlemen in the 
colonial tradition. Not until after the Second World War, on 
the brink of independence, did the relations between Burmans . 
and indigenous non-Burmans, such as the Shans, Kachins, 
Chins and Karens, become politically salient. When they did, 
the composition of the military became a central point of 
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inter-group bargaining and ultimately of dispute. Historically, 
the Burmans had built powerful armies and conducted con- 
quests which eventually gave the monarchy its hegemony over 
both the lowlands and highlands. Burmese monarchs had em- 
ployed forced conscripts, including non-Burmans, to fill their 
military ranks.’ But the British decided to omit Burmans alto- 
gether from their locally raised colonial army. The merging of 
colonial Burma with British India in 1886 also made it ad- 
ministratively feasible to employ seasoned Indian troops in 
Burma. 

Those Burmese troops that the British did recruit served in 
units within the Indian army. Burmans were rarely included. 
Instead, the British sought their army recruits from among the 
Chins, Kachins and Karens. These same groups were also 
favoured in filling the ranks of the police.* Burmans, on the 
other hand, were far more prominent in the civilian branches 
of the civil service, especially after 1937, when the British agreed 
to separate Burma from India and many posts previously held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service were filled by Burmans.’ 
During the First World War, four battalions of Burma Rifles, 
composed of Chins, Kachins and Karens, had been mobilized. 
Those Burmans who were accepted into the military during 
this war served only in logistical units. Furthermore, they were 
the first to be demobilized after the war. As we have seen al- 
ready, selective demobilization is just as indicative of ethnic 
military strategies as is selective mobilization. The last Burman 
company, the Sappers and Miners, was disbanded in 1927.'° 

Wartime intensifies pressure for larger numbers of recruits, 
often beyond what the traditional ethnic recruitment formula 
can supply. Moreover, it puts a premium on domestic unity as 
an ingredient in military security. In Burma, in the late 1930s, 
there was the anticipation of Japanese invasion and, simul- 
taneously in Britain, popular anxiety over the rise of Hitler. 
These combined with the intensification of Burman-led Bur- 
mese nationalism to bring pressure to bear on British colonial 
governors to draw more Burmans into the newly created Burma 
Defence Force. Still, recruiting procedures favoured non- 
Burman ethnic communities concentrated in the hill regions. 
The Burmese population is approximately 75 per cent Burman. 
But, in 1939, only 12-3 per cent of the Burma Defence Force 
was composed of Burmans, and they were confined overwhelm- 
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ingly to the ranks. By contrast, Karens (10 per cent of the popu- 
lation) represented 27-8 per cent of the force, Chins 22-6 per 
cent and Kachins 22-9 per cent.'? The highest pre-war rank 
achieved by a Burman was that of captain.'? The fledgling 
Burmese navy was also mostly non-Burman, with a large 
proportion of Indians and Eurasians.’* The Burma Defence 
Force did not stand up well under the Japanese invasion, 
especially after the British themselves withdrew and under- 
mined Burmese confidence in British willingness to protect 
their colonies. By 1941, when the Japanese Imperial Army 
entered Burma, the force was decimated and its remnants with- 
drawn to India. 

Burman nationalists initially viewed the Japanese as libera- 
tors, as did other nationalists throughout Asia. The Japanese 
allowed the nationalists to organize their own military force, 
the Burma Independence Army (BIA). Its manpower peak 
was 30,000 men; it was equipped mainly with abandoned 
British rifles.“ Japanese occupation administrators channelled 
the BIA’s energies into tracking down pro-British elements, 
including Karens. These activities in the name of Burmese 
nationalism served to alienate non-Burmans, especially the 
Karens, who were already suspicious of Burmans.’* In 1942, the 
Japanese disbanded the BIA and placed in its stead a more 
tightly organized force, the Burma National Army (BN A). It 
was commanded by the man who was to become the hero of 
Burmese nationalists, Aung San, and was essentially an all- 
Burman military force. Aung San and his fellow nationalists 
(among whom was Ne Win, later to lead the 1958 and 1962 
coups) began to resist Japanese dictates. and by 1945 had be- 
come anti-Japanese as well as anti-British. 

At the end of the Second World War there were consequently 
several military establishments in Burma. The most politically 
important forces were the largely Burman-manned BN A and 
the British Burmese battalions made up of Karens and other 
minorities. Military integration became a key sub-process ir. 
the larger process of national integration in a multi-ethnic ex- 
colony. In Burma, military integration failed, and in its failure 
were the seeds of state-wide disintegration. 

The BNA and the British Burmese military units were 
united to start with. But many minority soldiers, particularly 
the Karens, deserted in protest against the independence move- 
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ment which they believed would place Karens and other 
minorities under Burman domination. Aung San conducted 
lengthy negotiations with the various non-Burman groups, 
trying to find some constitutional compromise that would re- 
assure the minorities while not sacrificing centralized govern- 
ment. He insisted on maintaining ‘class battalion’ units in the 
merged forces, so as to permit the establishment of all-Burman, 
allegedly all-nationalist battalions. These would counterbal- 
ance the less trustworthy minority units.1® Such an organiza- 
tional formula would also permit the Burmanization of the 
officer corps, although the commander-in-chief was initially a 
Karen as was the commander of the air force.1”7 By the 
late 1940s, the independent government’s recruitment increas- 
ingly favoured Burman enlistees. In 1948, Karens, as well as 
Shans and Kachins, went into open rebellion against the Ran- 
goon régime. In the meantime, Aung San and many of the top 
nationalist leadership had been gunned down during a Cabi- 
net meeting and U Nu had become prime minister. With the 
outbreak of civil war, many non-Burman soldiers and officers 
mutinied or deserted to join their co-communalists in rebel- 
lion. Government purges eliminated most of the remaining 
non-Burmans in the military. 

By 1949, the Burmese army was reduced to a little more than 
1,000 trained soldiers. Loyal units remaining included the 
Kachin battalions and a few ethnically mixed battalions. Gur- 
khas were recruited to bolster the decimated government forces. 
The rapid enlistment of Burmans into the regular army as well 
as into militia and auxiliary units ensured the survival of the 
central régime.'® But, in the process, the military became a 
largely Burman institution, especially in its upper ranks. Dissi- 
dent Karens, Shans and Kachins each organized military forces 
of their own. Almost twenty years later, in 1976, the Burmese 
civil war continued, with the Karen army alone estimated at 
10,000 men and the two principal Shan armies numbering 
over 3,000.!® 

Burma’s first military coup occurred in 1958, eleven years 
after independence and ten years after the outbreak of the civil 
war (or civil wars, since the ethnic rebellions were not unified 
and there were, in addition, two communist parties conducting 
an insurgency simultaneously). The coup was led by General 
Ne Win, the Burman nationalist who had combined his career 
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as a military officer with his emergence as a nationalist leader 
since the early 1940s. One of his long-standing nationalist com- 
rades was the civilian prime minister, U Nu. Both were 
Burmans. The military’s intervention did not alter the ethnic 
composition of the government or the military. The coup was 
prompted by Burman officers’ fears that the civilian politicians 
were not clamping down rigorously enough on the communist 
and communalist rebels. It was launched in the name of nation- 
alism and centralization, both of which contained strong ele- 
ments of Burman chauvinism. In the wake of the first coup, the 
war against the rebels intensified, the military was expanded 
in manpower and budget and the Burmanization process con- 
tinued. , 

The Burmese military under Ne Win was considered a pro- 
fessional, effective and uncorrupted institution. Professional- 
ism, modernization and ethnicization all coexisted. Prior to 
the 1958 coup, the military budget had been subject to effective 
civilian review and military personnel had kept a considerable 
distance between themselves and the ruling party, the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (AF PF L), and the oppo- 
sition parties. The military kept its pledge to return the 
government to civilians, which it did in 1960. But, during its 
brief reign, the military had become enmeshed in all of the 
central institutions and military officers had carved out critical 
Positions in the running of the economy. Furthermore, the 
1958-60 experience had convinced many officers that they 
possessed the competence to manage a national government, 
although some were profundly dismayed at the military’s 
inability to end the civil war and feared that such a failure 
was breeding resentment against the army among the general 
population.?° 

When the military intervened for a second time, in 196s, it 
was out of frustration with the Burman-controlled régime. U 
Nu, elected again in 1960, not only appeared unable or un- 
willing to suppress the rebels, but also led a government which 
seemed increasingly riddled with inefficiency and corruption. 
By 1962, the military, while still including some Chin units 
and other non-Burmans, was thoroughly Burman in its com- 
mand. The 1958 coup was directed against the ethnic rebels, 
and brought with it a reinforcement of the Burmanization pro- 
cess in the military; but the 1962 coup had as its principal target 
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the civilan Burman régime. Neither coup redefined the relation- 
ship of ethnic groups to the state. The Shans remained on the 
outermost rim, while the Burmans were closest to the centre. 
Officers who engineered the coups and were assigned the mini- 
sterial portfolios in the military governments were mainly men 
who had begun their military careers as nationalists within the 
Burma National Army.?! Nationalism, military professional- 
ism, state building and Burman communalism were tightly 
interwoven. This interweaving pattern of institutional and 
social identities has legitimated the military's direct political 
intervention while simultaneously making its task of reuniting 
the fragmented country so difficult. 

The Indonesian military coup of 1965, was, like Burma’s, the 
culmination of a decolonization process during which the 
ethnic composition of the military was basically altered. The 
coup did not itself change inter-ethnic politics. The communal 
content of the coup was less explicit than in Burma. First, 
ethnic distributions of power in Indonesia are less clearly de- 
fined, and secondly, there was no communally delineated civil 
war going on at the time of the coup. Just as the Burma coups 
were essentially intra-Burman affairs, so the 1965 Indonesian 
coup was chiefly an intra-Javanese affair. 

Pre-colonial Indonesia was not as integrated a state as pre- 
colonial Burma. The Dutch brought the various ethnic groups 
in the archipelago under control over a prolonged period and 
were still engaged in military campaigns against the most per- 
sistent of the communities, the Acehenese, into the twentieth 
century. Dutch administrators, like the British, employed a 
colonial strategy that utilized direct rule over some groups and 
indirect rule over others. The Dutch avoided recruiting ethnic 
Javanese, although they comprised almost half of the colony’s 
population. Instead, for posts in the Dutch colonial army, they 
favoured Eurasians and men from the outer islands, such as 
Ambon, North Sulawesi and Timor.?? The Dutch also pre- 
ferred, particularly for training as officers, outerlanders such as 
those from Minahassa, who were Christian. European Christian 
missionaries made more advances on the outer islands than 
they did on Java. These same biases were reflected in the Dutch 
recruitment of the relatively small proportion of civil servants 
whom they recruited from the local Indonesian population. 

Indonesia’s nationalist movement, which can be traced back 
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to the 1920s, was not as communally lopsided as its Burmese 
counterpart. But the consolidation of the nationalist move- 
ment, and thereafter of the nation-state, called for the success- 
ful integration of Indonesians who had served in the Dutch 
colonial army and were largely non-Javanese, and Indonesians 
who began their military careers as members of PET A, the 
nationalist army organized by the Japanese during the Second 
World War. Integration was less than fully successful. Nation- 
alists distrusted Dutch-trained soldiers, while Dutch-trained 
Indonesians were uneasy about PETA veterans’ politicized 
concept of the military and Javanese predominance among 
PET A personnel. Many of the 30,000 veterans from the Dutch 
army did not, in fact, become members of the new Indonesian 
army, and later joined in rebellions against the emergent cen- 
tralized governmental control of the Djakarta-based régime. 
Most recently, in 1976, almost two decades after independence, 
a group of Indonesians from Molucca conducted much-public- 
ized kidnappings in the Netherlands to draw attention to their 
claim that the Dutch had failed to keep their promise to secure 
autonomy for the South Moluccans in return for the military 
services Moluccans had provided the Dutch with during the 
1945-8 war.?5 

More critical for the evolution of the Indonesian military’s 
communal and political role leading up to the 1965 coup were 
the rebellions in the South Moluccas in 1950, and in Sumatra 
and Sulawesi between 1958 and 1960, in which some local Dutch 
army veterans took part and others within the Indonesian 
army sympathized. The experience of suppressing these rebel- 
lions convinced many Indonesian officers that they were the 
lynchpin in the nation-state and that their role could not be 
conceived of as narrowly a-political. It also convinced generals 
in Djakarta that the military had to be centralized.** At the 
same time, factions within the military were at odds with one 
another over Sukarno’s domestic and foreign policies. These 
factions were complex and cut across ethnic and regional 
boundaries in many instances; some of the fiercest hostilities 
which undermined the Indonesian military’s cohesiveness in 
the 1950s and early 1960s were between factions composed 
mainly of Javanese.?5 Many factions coincided with divisional 
units within the army, and divisions were in turn recruited 
from particular regions which ususally coincided with distinct 
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ethnic communities, as, for example, the chiefly Javanese 
Kiponegro unit. A principal exception was the Siliwangi 
division, which, though identified with the Sundanese of West 
Java, had drawn its officers from non-Javanese students who 
attended school there during the Dutch era.?* 

The 1965, coup was, in reality, a counter-coup, the dominant 
army factions’ response to an attempted military purge. The 
military’s anti-Sukarno, anti-leftist elements overcame a co- 
alition of the Indonesian Communist party (P KI), the com- 
mander of the air force, and the pro-Sukarno Palace Guard. 
Although the violence which ensued, and the subsequent sup- 
pression of all groups remotely related to the P KI took lives 
throughout the islands, the main political actors at the centre 
were Javanese. It was a conflict between Javanese inside and 
outside the military as to what should be the central govern- 
ment’s ideological platform. 

Although the military had become dominated by Javanese 
prior to the coup, it was certainly not an ethnically monolithic 
force. In 1976, for example, the Minister of Defence was a 
general from the Toba Batak community and the army Chief 
of Staff had a Sundanese ethnic background.?’ Likewise, there 
have been deliberate steps taken to make formerly homo- 
geneous army divisions more ethnically mixed.?* But, in 
general, the coup and the entrance, for the first time, of the 
military into an explicit governmental role has had the effect of 
reinforcing the Javanese control of the state apparatus that had 
begun in the 1940s. A name-by-name survey of the reorganized 
Indonesian military in 1970 revealed that, under the presidency 
of General Suharto, Javanese held fifty-nine of the seventy-six 
top posts, though Javanese are just 50 per cent of the national 
population.”* A similar survey conducted three years later, in 
1973, concluded that the Javanese trend continued, despite per- 
sonnel reshufflings that had occurred in the interim. Of the fifty 
top positions surveyed this time, thirty-three were held by 
Javanese, and powerful regional military commands outside 
Java were filled largely by officers from Java divisions.*° Clearly, 
not only was the Suharto régime tightening central control 
over previously disintegrative organizational factions, but 
Javanese were tapped as the most reliable military personnel 
for asserting central régime control over potentially disaffected 
outer island populations. By contrast, the Indonesian military’s 
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rank and file is more ethnically diverse and contains a signifi- 
cant number of outer islanders.*! This means that more than 
at any time in its past, the Indonesian military is divided eth- 
nically, not so much within its officers corps as between its 
officer corps on the one hand and its rank-and-file soldiery on 
the other. 

An intensive investigation of the ethnic background of the 
post-1965 Indonesian military élite in the period labelled “The 
New Order’ has been conducted by Ann Gregory. Her analysis 
is especially valuable, because she did not examine ethnic 
variables in a vacuum, but considered them alongside such 
additional background factors as generation, class and religion. 
Moreover, the study compared ethnic backgrounds of civilian 
as well as military élites to determine whether ethnicity opera- 
ted differently on military careers. She concluded that, in each 
of the three major segments of the New Order élites - the mili- 
tary, the political party and the technocratic élite — Javanese, 
and particularly Central Javanese, dominated. For instance, 
forty-nine out of the seventy-four military élite personnel were 
ethnic Javanese (i.e. not simply from the island of Java), while 
only ten were Sumatran, three Sundanese from Sulawesi, and 
none were Chinese. Among civilian technocrats, ten of the 
fifteen senior officials interviewed were Javanese, while one 
was Madurese and two were Sumatran. Only among the politi- 
cal parties, those not banned after 1965, was the dominance of 
Central Javanese diluted. In 1969, four years after the coup, 
among the four branches of the military ~ army, navy, air force. 
police as well as the Defence Ministry staff —- Javanese comprised 
the majorities of the leadership, with Javanese over-representa- 
tion in the navy and air force most notable (88-6 per cent and 
80-9 per cent respectively). Javanese held 68-2 per cent of the top 
eighty-eight posts in the army surveyed, while Sundanese (an 
ethnic group also resident on Java) held 10-2 per cent, and 
Onter Islanders (themselves ethnically diverse) 11-4-per cent, 
leaving 10-2 per cent of undetermined ethnic background in 
Gregory’s survey. In the Defence Ministry, 72-9 per cent of the 
top 133 posts studied were occupied by persons of Javanese 
background. The police, a service under armed forces com- 
mand, had the lowest proportion of Javanese at 60 per cent. but 
was still considerably above the Javanese proportion of the 
Indonesian population at large.*? 
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Again, drawing on Gregory’s findings, it appears that Outer 
Islanders have, in the process of decolonization, declined within 
the military and non-military élite, from a peak of 31-6 per 
cent during the Revolution to 20 per cent in the New Order. 
More specifically, Sumatrans (the island of Sumatra includes 
several ethnic groups, including the Minangkabau and Toba 
Batak) suffered the greatest drop in élite participation, particu- 
larly in the political party segment. The simultaneous ascen- 
dancy of Javanese in all segments of the élite did not begin with 
the military régime of General Suharto; it can be seen as a trend 
in the period of ‘Guided Democracy’, the era of Sukarno’s rule 
between 1958 and 1965.55 Even the numbers of non-Javanese 
may be deceptive, for Gregory found through her interviews 
that many non-Javanese in both the military and civilian élites 
in fact attained those posts through marriage to Javanese 
women or close contacts with well-placed Javanese.*¢ 

In the decade since the coup, the military élites have moved 
to consolidate their position by reducing intra-military fac- 
tional fragmentation. This has been accomplished not by 
simply increasing the ethnic homogeneity within the officer 
corps, but by selecting those Javanese officers deemed most 
reliable and loyal to Suharto. Thus there has also been an intra- 
communal consolidation going on in the wake of the coup.*® 
In the years since 1969, the factional rivalries have narrowed in 
range until they focused principally upon a Javanese group 
around General Soemitro, Deputy Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, and a rival team of military advisers who 
serve as personal consultants to Suharto, with the latter appar- 
ently ascendant.’* All the while, the military state élites and 
their civilian technocratic allies have been publicly proclaim- 
ing a policy of ethnic dilution and redistribution for the sake 
of more genuine security. For instance, the régime’s newly 
created parliament was deliberately designed to give the outer 
islands slightly more than their strictly demographic propor- 
tion of seats. in the 1977 popular elections.*’ But such steps as 
these, and the ethnic mixing of rank-and-file soldiers, do not 
seem to indicate that the control of the state apparatus has 
become less Javanized. 

Should coups occur in the future, they are unlikely to be 
generated by ethnic divisions within the military, just as such 
coups would be improbable in Burma. Both militaries have 
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become provinces of that ethnic community which dominates 
the central government, in its civilian as well as its military 
institutions. What inter-ethnic conflict occurs in either the 
Burmese or Indonesian political system — such as that between 
the central government and Karen rebels in Burma, or be- 
tween the central government and Papuan rebels in Indonesian 
West Irian — will take the shape of ethnic-military conflicts. 

Such conflict runs through most of the military coups in 
multi-ethnic states in which military officers justify their extra- 
legal interventions by claiming that they are to ensure the inte- 
gration of the nation-state. For few coups in reality serve to 
redistribute power among a country’s several ethnic groups 
more equitably. Burma and Indonesia stand out only because 
their decolonization processes have been so recent and thus the 
alteration of inter-ethnic influence has been within the last 
twenty years. But in countries which have either witnessed de- 
colonization generations ago or were never colonized — 
Bolivia, Brazil, Thailand, among others — the militaries have 
been in the hands of the principal ethnic community for so 
long that coups have little direct impact on ethnic relations 
within the particular régimes. In other countries, such as Laos 
or South Vietnam in the 1960s, decolonization had been so 
stifled that coups occurred with scarce reference to the minority 
groups outside the inner circles of governments. In each of 
these situations, military seizures of policy-making institutions 
will not appear to exclude groups or represent a genuine politi- 
cal change. From the vantage-point of an Indian in Brazil’s 
Amazonia, who is under siege by encroaching white settlers, or 
of a Thai-Lao in Thailand’s north-east region, who has been 
either ignored or treated as a security risk by Bangkok, coups 
probably appear to be little more than a game of musical chairs 
played in the capital city by members of the dominant ethnic 
group. 


Coups Producing Limited Ethnic Change 


It seems best to assume that only rarely does a military takeover 
produce serious change in state-ethnic relationships. But we 
should try to ferret out what minimal alterations might have 
resulted from any coup. One of the first directions in which to 
cast a sceptical eye is towards possible ethnic alterations within 
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the military itself. We have seen that changes within the mili- 
tary reflect alterations in an élite’s notions of state insurance. 
Have post-coup promotional patterns taken on a distinctive 
ethnic coloration? Have the new state élites launched cam- 
paigns to attract enlistees from groups previously under- 
represented in the armed forces? Have the ascendant officers 
disbanded certain existing mono-ethnic units or created army 
new mono-ethnic units? 

Coups that generate only ‘limited’ ethnic change can produce 
temporary alterations within the armed forces. They do not, 
however, reintegrate the social order so that it more securely 
supports the state system. Nor do they alter basic patterns of 
inter-ethnic relations or ethnic distributions of power within 
the state at large in any lasting way. Genuine change will not 
have occurred, yet politics will be more ethnicized than before 
the coup, placing the state in greater jeopardy. 

Such limited-effect coups are likely to be set off by factional 
splits within the military. They are often one in a series of 
successful or attempted coups, reflecting the persistence of 
intra-military fragmentation and factional rivalries. In an 
ethnically divided military, ethnic sub-groups become attrac- 
tive bases for building internal factional support. The par- 
ticular officer’s actual emotional attachment to his ethnic heri- 
tage or communal welfare in a deeper sense, beyond mere 
opportunistic instrumentalism, is questionable. Just as this 
type of coup typically cannot establish long-term societal 
changes because it is grounded in the loose sand of factionalism, 
so the ethnic changes it generates are typically artificial. Among 
the ethnically divided countries which have experienced such 
military interventions are Syria, Iraq and Ghana. In each in- 
stance, the coup did produce political changes in inter-ethnic 
relations. But on each occasion those changes proved tenuous 
because of the basically factional character of military politics. 

Of the three cases mentioned, Syria’s coup has probably gone 
the furthest in generating potentially lasting ethnic change. 
The principal obstacle to fulfilling that potential is the very 
proliferation of military interventions since Syrian indepen- 
dence in the mid 1940s which has made every coup and its re- 
sultant ethnic alteration appear temporary. Currently, Syria is 
governed by a military régime that represents an ethnic group 
which has historically been among the poorest and least pres- 
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tigious groups: the Alawite. But it is not merely an ethnic 
élite; it is closely tied to the ideological political Ba’ath party. 
The present Syrian president, Hafaz al-Assad, and his pre- 
decessor were Alawites. 

After the First World War, France received a League of 
Nations mandate to govern Syria. The French built the new 
Syrian modern army with recruits from religious and ethnic 
minorities such as the Nusayris and the Druze, avoiding the 
majority Sunni Moslem community, which composed approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of Syria’s population (which had no fondness 
for the French).°* Sectarian boundaries among Syria’s various 
Moslem groups were elaborate enough to approach the density 
of ethnic boundaries. As in so many countries, independence 
brought with ita concerted effort by the majority community 
to reorganize the military in its own ethnic image, thus chal- 
lenging minorities’ special access to state power via their mili- 
tary roles. Throughout the late 1940s and 1950s, there were 
ethnic hostilities between Sunnis and Syria’s various ethnic 
minorities. The central government pressed the Druze, 3 per 
cent of the population, to have their native region more closely 
controlled by the state. Since the Druze supplied a large propor- 
tion of the armoured division commanders in the army, they 
managed to frustrate such efforts.°* The Alawites, a Shiite 
Moslem sect which comprised only 11 per cent of the popula- 
tion, felt particularly insecure in the face of Sunni state ascen- 
dancy. An anti-Sunni officer group emerged within the army 
in the late 1950s. It was leftist in ideological orientation, and 
made up mainly of minority group officers from the Druze and 
Alawite communities. It reflected not just personal ambitions 
but disaffiliation with the Sunni-drawn state design. 

During Syria’s first decade of independence, coup leaders 
drew on one ethnic coalition or another to execute the takeover 
and to consolidate power thereafter. There were no major 
changes in ethnic recruitment patterns.*° The coup of 1966, 
led by General Jadid, marked a major turning-point, however. 
It brought Alawite officers, with Druze allies, clearly into a 
dominant position, and resulted in a demotion of Sunnis in the 
military and in government institutions generally. It was 
sparked partly by intense personal rivalries within the mili- 
tary and military resentments against certain wings of the 
civilian Ba’athist party. Between 1966 and 1970, the Jadid 
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régime ruled, but the military was far from unified ideologically 
or ethnically. There were also divisions within each group’s 
military members. The 1970 coup against Jadid was led by a 
fellow Alawite officer, Assad. Since 1970, Assad has sought to 
broaden party and communal participation in the Syrian 
régime, to move beyond factionalism.‘! But Alawites remain 
the closest advisers to Assad, the most trusted officers in the 
military (Assad himself came up through the air force) and the 
recipients of the largest portion of development funds.‘? 
Ethnicity has not faded in Syrian state calculations. In the 
decade of the 1970s ethnicity has taken on greater importance 
within the Syrian military than it enjoyed even in the 1940s and 
19508. 

In Iraq, between 1958 and 1975, there were six coups d’état 
and nine changes of government. Tracing back the road to 
Iraqi independence since British mandate rule in 1932, one 
stumbles along a political highway littered with military power 
seizures. Ethnicity provided platforms from which to launch 
coups without providing grounds for sustaining effective 
governments. The principal ethnic groups involved in Iraq's 
multiple coups have been the Sunni Arabs representing 25, per 
cent of the population, the Kurds, comprising just under 30 
per cent, and the Shi’ah, who are the largest group with almost 
50 per cent. As in Northern Ireland and Syria, Iraq’s religious 
cleavages have gained sufficient collective effective potency to 
qualify as ethnic - not merely sectarian — cleavages. 

In 1936, a coup was engineered by a Kurdish army officer, 
Bakar Sidqi, together with politicians of Turcoman and Shi’ah 
ethnic affiliations. The coup was ‘ethnic’ not in the sense of 
a society-wide civil war, but only in so far as it rose out of 
officers’ protests against the pan-Arabist policies of the en- 
cumbant régime. Sidqi relied on other Kurds in the army and 
promoted Kurds to shore up the régime. Ten months later, 
however, the shaky government fell under a counter-coup 
organized by Sunni pan-Arab officers.** Since the 1930s, the 
Sunni have remained the single most influential ethnic group, 
though they comprise less than one third of the Iraqi popula- 
tion. None of the régimes has been lasting, and each inter- 
ethnic realignment has been shallow and unstable. 

The major watershed in Iraq’s post-war era was the coup of 
1958, often referred to as the ‘Revolution of 1958’. The label 
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implies that it was no. merely a superficial régime change, but 
a fundamental transformation of socio-political relationships. 
It is clear that the Kurdish and Shi’ah officers initially reacted 
under this assumption. The coup leader was a Brigadier Abd 
al-Karim Qasim, of mixed Shi’ah-Sunni origins and sharing 
many of the frustrations with the pre-war Sunni establishment 
felt by younger, middle-class and petit bourgeois Iraqi officers. 
Of the fourteen leaders in the Qasim-led Free Officer Move- 
ment, only two were Shi’ah and none were Kurdish.‘* Never- 
‘ theless, Qasim made post-coup announcements which indicated 
that his régime would be more sympathetic to non-Sunni 
groups than had been his Sunni civilian predecessors. Under 
Qasim, Shi’ah army officers were promoted to strategic posi- 
tions. A Shi’ah achieved the rank of lieutenant-general for the 
first time; another Shi’ah officer was appointed military gover- 
nor of the predominantly Shi’ah region of southern Iraq, 
whereas Shi’ah regions had previously been administered by 
Sunni officials; still another Shi’ah army careerist was made 
chief administrator of the Ministry of Defence.‘5 — 

Iraq’s new constitution referred to Kurds and Arabs as part- 
ners, and held out the promise of autonomy for the Kurdish 
region in northern Iraq. The Kurdish leader Mullah Mustafa 
Barzani gave his public support to Qasim and returned trom 
exile It looked as though there was to be a fundamental re- 
ordering of the state ethnic security map. 

But, after three years, the revolution began to unravel. The 
Iraqi army attacked Kurdistan in 1961 and state pledges of 
autonomy for the Kurds were denied.** Pan-Arabists within 
the Sunni community began to attack Qasim for betraying 
Iraq’s pan-Arab goals. The Council of Sovereignty, which was 
composed of a Sunni, a Shi’ah and a Kurd, turned out to be 
more a powerless token than a genuine formulator of state 
policy that would ensure multi-ethnic representation.‘” 

In 1963, there was another coup, led by another Sunni offi- 
cer, Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr, but with the backing of pan-Arab 
Sunni politicians in the Ba’ath party. Within the military as 
well as throughout the government, pan-Arab Sunnis became 
more prominent than ever before, now linking pan-Arabism 
with socialism. The Shi’ah and more especially the Kurds were 
alienated. Kurdish separatists launched a full-scale civil war. 
The Hassan al-Bakr government continued to have a few 
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Kurdish clan chiefs on its side. Some Kurds were, in the 1960s 
and 1970s, used as conscripts by the central government against 
the Kurdish rebels. But these Kurdish soldiers were primarily to 
be found in the lowest ranks, and some Kurdish units were not 
given weapons training.‘* Hassan al-Bakr narrowcd the ethnic 
and even intra-ethnic base of the government considerably by 
rooting his own personal support regionally in persons from 
the town of Takrit north of Baghdad. Those few Shi’ah mem- 
bers of his inner circle also tended to be from Takrit. In 1975, 
all eighteen members of the regional command council of the 
Ba’ath party, including two of the four Shi’ah, originated from 
the Takrit area. The other twelve were all Sunni Arabs, four of 
them also from Takrit. There were no Kurds or Turkomans on 
the Ba’ath council.‘* 

In coup-prone countries such as Sierra Leone, Togo, Daho- 
mey, Congo-Brazzaville, Zaire and Ghana, military power 
seizures have had an immediate impact on various ethnic 
groups’ officers’ access to the higher ranks of the military and 
to positions of policy influence in government. In Dahomey, 
northern groups in the army have used coups to purge senior 
officers from the southern groups of the Fon and Yoruba. In 
Togo, coup leaders from the north have used their new 
positions to promote Kabre and Moba group members.*° ‘In 
Sierra Leone, a 1967 coup by non-Mende served to greatly in- 
crease Mende/non-Mende ethnic polarizations inside and out- 
side the military and to give ethnicity more political saliency 
than it had ever had before in the country.5' We are witnessing 
in each of these instances something less than genuine com- 
munal change. 

In Ghana, Nkrumah, himself from one of the smallest ethnic 
communities in the country, tried to decommunalize the state 
military. Though Ghana’s population was 44 per cent Akan, 
the military was heavily non-Akan. There were also splits be- 
tween the ranks, mainly from the north, and the officer corps, 
mainly from the south. But, in the latter half of his 1957-66 
rule, Nkrumah’s strategy for overcoming security threats aris- 
ing from ethnic cleavages within the military changed. He de- 
liberately played ethnic units off against one another in the 
military. He created his personal Palace Guard, which was 
increasingly drawn from the Nzima, his own community, while 
purging those Ga and Ewe officers thought to have been in- 
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volved in a 1962 abortive coup. Such policies eventually intensi- 
fied inter-ethnic distrust and resentment against Nkrumah him- 
self. The 1966 coup could not be called a communal transfer 
of power, but it did include Ewe officers among its leaders. 
Subsequently there was an unsuccessful coup attempt. led by 
Ashantis (one of the Akan sub-groups) in 1967. When soldiers 
returned government authority to civilians in the election of 
1969, the resultant régime of President Busia reduced Ewe 
participation and seemed to elevate the several Akan groups, 
including the Ashanti, who had themselves felt discriminated 
against under the 1966 junta. Another coup followed in 1972.5? 

Surveying a string of coups and ethnic rivalries may appear 
to be more confusing than analytically productive. But what 
becomes clear is that, in each instance, the role played by eth- 
nic affiliations was rarely one of popular mobilization — com- 
munal or national — for the sake of a serious reordering of 
socio-political priorities or national integration formulas. More 
typically, ethnicity acted as an ingredient in building relatively 
narrow power bases among often heavily personalist intra- 
governmental factions. Those ethnic restratifications that do 
flow from coups tend to have their greatest impact on the state 
institutions themselves, rather than on the social order over 
which the state exercises authority. 

Successive coups by a shifting assortment of ethnic factions 
may confuse the outsider, but they reflect ethnicity’s capacity 
to shape the evolution even of modernizing institutions. Just 
as we have seen ethnicity serving as a cognitive road map for 
policy-makers planning state’s security, so ethnicity can 
at times serve specific individuals within the state’s apparatus 
as they plan their careers, trying to weigh their chances and 
their competition. Though narrowly confined to personalist 
factors and individual ambitions, such ethnically based rival- 
ries can have wider ethnic implications. They can so politicize 
ethnic identities within the state apparatus that ethnic 
groups in the larger society become more self-conscious and 
mutually distrustful. They can so hamper a government’s opera- 
tions that it cannot effectively carry out policies which will 
create societal cohesion and widely disperse material improve- 
ments. 
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Coups Producing Significant Ethnic Change 


Ethnicity is a collective phenomenon. Monitoring the ups and 
downs of individuals’ political careers is not very fruitful in 
explaining or predicting ethnic change. As we have considered 
it throughout this study, ethnic change refers to three funda- 
mental dynamics: (a) the waxing or waning of the saliency of 
ethnicity itself in social, especially political, affairs; (b) the 
retraction or expansion of ethnic groups’ boundaries as they 
become either more differentiated or more broadly inclusive; 
and (c) the redistribution of public and private resources and 
influence among existing ethnic groups. The state plays a role 
in all three processes 

We need a long time-span in which to determine real ethnic 
change resulting from military seizures. Furthermore, we need 
to monitor not just particular actors but the more significant 
adjustments in state behaviour towards various sectors of 
society. The most far-reaching ethnic change occurs when a 
coup leads to new relationships between ethnic groups and 
between particular ethnic groups and the state. If this happens 
there will necessarily be important transformations in the 
élite’s definitions of state security. 

Genuine alteration of the distributions of power in multi- 
ethnic states has been a rare occasion in political history. When 
it has occurred, it has usually been the result of outright con- 
quest, not internal reorderings. Hence England’s conquest of 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland; the Mongol conquest of China; 
the Turkish conquest of Middle Eastern peoples; the white 
European groups’ conquest of the American Indians; the 
Spanish and Portuguese conquests of native Indian groups; the 
Great Russian conquest of north Asian groups — all can be 
analysed as incidences of redistribution of ethnic power, and 
possibly even of change in ethnic identities, though the latter 
effect has been more ephemeral than many conquering groups 
have imagined. 

In many ex-colonial states, the process of decolonization has 
not meant so much a genuine reordering as a relaxation of those 
barriers erected by European colonists to hold back groups 
with the superior resources to. assert hegemony over other eth- 
nic communities. In Rwanda in 1959, three years before inde- 
pendence, the majority Hutu, long subjected to communal as 
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well as colonial oppression, launched a violent revolution 
which toppled the Tutsi, Rwanda’s dominant minority. In an 
intermediate case, although black South Africans remain un- 
able to utilize their resources for exercising communal in- 
fluence, there has among white South Africans been a dramatic 
reversal of power relationships between Afrikaaner-speaking 
and English-speaking communities over the past fifty years. In 
Belgium there are the beginnings of change in Walloon and 
Flemish power relationships, though the process is far from 
complete. None of these infrequent incidences of ethnic change 
were spearheaded by direct military intervention, though the 
military has been affected in each case. 

We are engaged in the risky business of distinguishing be- 
tween temporary and permanent identity changes, between 
surface and penetrating power transfers, and between new élite 
rhetoric and persistent élite cognitive perceptions. Thus any 
list of countries ethnically transformed as a result of coups 
d'état is disputable. We will examine three possible candidates 
for this select category of ethnic-change-inducing coups so as to 
sharpen our tools for analysis, though not because we are con- 
fident of the candidates’ actual qualifications. The three are 
Peru, Uganda and Nigeria. 

Peru has experienced a history of military interventions. 
Until recently, military takeovers confirmed the hegemony in 
state affairs of the white Hispanicized group which also com- 
prised the great majority of Peru’s upper class. The coup of 
1968, however, appeared to signal a major break with the past, 
not only for the military but for the Peruvian state system as a 
whole.®® According to 1971 census figures, Peru’s population of 
14 million was 13 per cent white. 54 per cent mestizo and 32 
per cent Indian (the latter divided linguistically and perhaps 
one should say even ethnically).84 The military officers who 
seized power in 1968 were themselves drawn from — and publicly 
identified with — the mestizos, and were openly hostile towards 
the established white-Hispanic oligarchy. Between 1955 and 
1965, 56 per cent of men who attained the rank of general in 
the army were born in the central highlands or Amazon 
jungles.°5 Secondly, the 1968 coup leaders. and the new govern- 
ing group they installed, officially called for state efforts to inte- 
grate Peru’s Indian peasantry into the mainstream of Peruvian 
life. Peru’s class and ethnic stratifications, though analytically 
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separate, overlapped to a very large extent. As a result, the 
military’s new state-controlling élite sought to alter the 
country’s ethnic political pattern chiefly through economic re- 
forms which would promote mobility and political reforms 
that would enhance access to the state. 

Eight years after the 1968 coup, observers are divided over 
the actual extent of either class or ethnic change in Peru. Abra- 
ham Lowenthal has labelled the Peruvian experiment the 
‘ambiguous revolution’.56 Other commentators have con- 
cluded that, despite the ambitious land-reform programme 
aimed specifically at helping Indian peasants, the mass of poor 
Peruvians ‘have either made no real gains in income or have 
even lost’, while the chief beneficiaries of the military govern- 
ment’s policies have been the mestizo and white populations 
associated with the modern corporate sector.57 

The Peruvian military in the early 1960s had first-hand 
experience with disaffected peasants when they were called in 
by the civilian régime to suppress a nascent rural insurgency. 
Out of this experience emerged the now upwardly mobile 
mestizo officers’ recognition that real security would in the 
future have to involve not just coercion but integration of the 
largely Indian impoverished peasantry.** It was an enlightened 
notion of security. It was couched in nationalist not simply 
statist terms. Yet, once in office, the military relied on state 
expanding more than nation building. One of the most drama- 
tic changes that has occurred in the post-1968 period has been 
the expansion of state authority through the creation of new 
bureaucratic agencies and state corporations. As statism has 
increased, so the role of the Indians in the revolution has faded. 
Today Peru’s international imbalance of payments, its massive 
international debt, apparently worry military officers and their 
civilian technocratic allies more than Indian disaffection. 

Uganda gives us a second opportunity to measure the extent 
and character of coup-induced ethnic change. What has most 
attracted analysts to the Ugandan coup has not been ethnic 
dynamics prompting or flowing from the coup. Observers have 
devoted most discussion to the possible socio-political class con- 
ditions which surround the military’s takeover in 1971. A 
number of analysts saw the military ousting of President Obote 
as the intervention of a proletarian class which happened to 
be dressed in khaki.5* The lower-class character of the coup 
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was symbolized by its organizer, Idi Amin, a soldier of humble 
origins who had risen through the ranks and made no pretence 
of modelling himself on a Sandhurst officer. The class inter- 
pretation of the coup was strengthened when the Amin régime 
launched its campaign to Africanize commerce by forcing into 
exile the majority of Uganda’s sizeable Asian population which 
had played a classic middle-man role in the country’s economy. 
By 1975, the Asian population, many of whom had Ugandan 
citizenship, was reduced from 80,000 to only 10,000.*° Further- 
more, Amin, himself a Moslem, seemed to be hostile to 
Western-imported Christianity, though with some ambivalence, 
and reorientated Ugandan foreign policy so that it was aligned 
with the more radical anti-Israeli elements in the Middle East. 
Together, these policy changes appeared to have a profound 
effect on Ugandan society, though Milton Obote, Amin’s pre- 
decessor, had also claimed to be pursuing socialism. Ali Mazrui 
concluded that Amin’s coup d’état had a deeper impact on 
Uganda than even Julius Nyerere’s socialist government had 
had on neighbouring Tanzania: 


There is a quality of irreversibility about some of the actions which 
Amin had taken ... Nyerere and his colleagues may change their 
minds and dismantle the present socialist superstructure in Tanza- 
nia. But not even Amin himself could ever bring the Asians back to 
their previous position in the country even if he wanted to.®} 


Some commentators are at odds over exactly what were the 
class consequences of the 1971 coup by this former N C O. Even 
Ali Mazrui himself, while emphasizing the peasant—proletarian 
background of the soldiers who came into power, foresaw these 
same soldiers growing increasingly bourgeois as they became 
more involved in dictating economic policy and engaged in 
personal enterprise for their own gain. With the Asians expel- 
led, African entrepreneurial activities flourished, and soldiers 
did not stand on the sidelines. Mazrui in his text urges students 
of militaries to pay less attention to the politicization of mili- 
taries in Uganda and elsewhere and to devote more attention 
to the ‘economization’ of militaries. Other commentators, who 
initially thought that the coup would usher in a socialist society, 
also expressed dismay at what they perceived to be the absorp- 
tion of the soldiers into the already existing petit bourgeoisie 
previously dominated by the Baganda people, an ethnic group 
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traditionally under-represented in Uganda's British-created 
military. One analyst concerned more with class than with eth- 
nic transformations described Uganda as a political sys- 
tem in which the soldiers were making implicit alliances with 
the civilian commercial class. He saw Amin, intent upon block- 
ing any such alliance which could challenge his power, relying 
increasingly on coercion and fear to maintain his régime.®* 

In such a situation of growing internal contradictions, eth- 
nicity became perhaps even more salient and politically mani- 
pulated than in the Obote and early post-independence 
periods. Nelson Kasfir concluded from his carefully documented 
study of the Obote and Amin régimes that General Amin re- 
versed Obote’s state-security strategy. Where Obote tried to 
enhance political stability by delegitimizing ethnic calcula- 
tions, Amin, according to Kasfir, from the outset explicitly em- 
ployed ethnic categories in making calculations of political 
reliability and in distributing state benefits.6 That is, in 
Uganda the military coup had the dual effect of making class 
lines clearer, by eliminating the Asians while simultaneously 
heightening Africans’ own inter-ethnic tensions. 

British recruitment strategies favoured the less advanced 
and allegedly more warrior-like ethnic groups in northern 
Uganda. Most prominent militarily were the Acholi and the 
Langi. Although they together represented about 10 per cent 
of Uganda's population, they made up at least 25, per cent of 
the officer corps when the British began to Africanize the upper 
ranks and go per cent of the rank and file.*® Other groups play- 
ing major military roles also tended to be from the north, 
including Amin’s small ethnic group, the Kakwas, from north- 
western Uganda. In the police as well there were notable ethnic 
imbalances, with Acholi (though not the Langi) most over- 
represented and the Baganda most under-represented. In 1961, 
the Baganda represented 16-3 per cent of the population but 
only 3-8 per cent of the police, whereas the Acholi comprised 
only 4-4 per cent of the population but 15-5 per cent of the 
police.*® 

In the early independence period, ethnic fissures inside the 
army were overridden by divisions in the polity at large be- 
tween, on the one hand, the Baganda, who insisted on auto- 
nomy for the Buganda region and recognition of their own 
monarch as well as dominance in the civil service; and, on the 
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other, the less advantaged ethnic groups which desired a strong 
central government. This cleavage overlapped military—civilian 
divisions. When in 1966 Obote took over the government and 
forced the submission of Buganda, he enjoyed support from 
the military, including the then field commander, Idi Amin. 
But between 1966 and 1970, inter-ethnic distrust between the 
Acholi and Langi and other northern ethnic groups deepened. 
Obote, himself a Langi, was accused of surrounding himself 
with members of his own group and of discriminating in 
favour of Acholi and Langi in army promotions.*’ Amin was 
not just an officer up from the ranks, but also a Moslem northern 
Kakwa who felt he was being deliberately isolated in an Acholi- 
Langi dominated army and government. Amin was not a Kakwa 
leader with a mobilized ethnic group behind him, but he was 
being motivated by his own ethnic perceptions. The coup was 
violent. Several thousand Acholi and Langi officers and ordin- 
ary soldiers were murdered.** Three years later, in 1974, 
another northern group within the army, the Lugbaras, also 
became the target of Amin’s violent military purge.** Ethnically 
defined anxieties continued to shape Amin’s view of Ugandan 
society and his utilization of coercion to sustain his hold on the 
state apparatus. In the early months of 1977, there were reports 
of 2,000 men, mainly Acholi and Langi, being purged from the 
Ugandan army, and of members of these ethnic groups in and 
out of the army being the victims of state terrorism.’° 

The ethnic pattern was thus changed by eliminating the two 
groups that had been prominent in the army and which had 
served as the key links between the army and Obote’s civilian 
élite. Ethnicity was also revived in its political saliency as Amin 
sought support from the Baganda, not just as individuals but 
as Baganda, the group which was most alienated by Obote’s 
centralizing and de-ethnicizing policies. The Baganda were also 
critical to Amin’s state security formula because they comprised 
a large proportion of the state civil service, though no longer 
as over-represented as in the colonial period. Ethnic change 
within the post-coup army occurred through new enlistments 
as well as purges. The army was doubled in manpower in the 
first year of the junta, with an estimated 10,000 new men re- 
cruited in just one three-month period in 1972. Many of the 
new soldiers were not Ugandan but Sudanese. Sudan was itself 
just ending a violent inter-ethnic civil war between a military 
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that was largely Moslem and northern against a guerrilla force, 
Anyanya, that was non-Moslem and southern. Amin’s recruit- 
ment drive brought in several thousand Sudanese ex-Anyanya 
insurgents.”! But a majority of the new soldiers in the post- 
coup army were drawn from Amin’s own West Nile District; 
40 per cent were believed to be Moslem.’? As a result, the army 
was both more mercenary and less ethnically factionalized 
than in the past, though various southern ethnic groups re- 
mained notably under-represented. 

Nigeria’s military coups-of 1966 and 1975, have a greater like- 
lihood of altering the role of ethnicity in security planning and 
in political life in general. Most attention has been given to the 
three largest and most politically influential ethnic groups, the 
Hausa-Fulani of the north, the Yoruba of the west and the Ibo 
of the east. The January 1966 coup was led by an Ibo and re- 
flected not only the general inter-communal hostilities but how 
those hostilities had been compounded by organizational ten- 
sion within the Nigerian military. Rapid promotion of Ibos 
during the rush to Africanize the officer corps blocked the rise 
of junior officers, many of whom were non-Ibos. The belated 
institution of ethnic recruitment quotas only increased com- 
munal frictions. The coups which followed later in 1966 were 
reactions by non-Ibos, especially northerners, against what 
they saw to be growing Ibo hegemony under the guise 
of national political centralization.”> ‘There were attacks 
by northerners on Ibos, driving many from military, commer- 
cial and bureaucratic positions in other parts of the country 
back to their home region, which was declared Biafra and 
launched a secessionist movement in 1967. The four-year civil 
war which followed was portrayed as a war between Ibos on the 
one hand and Yoruba and Hausa on the other, the latter con- 
trolling the central government and its armed forces. 

However, it may be considerably more fruitful to look at the 
ethnic changes provoked by the coups from the vantage-point 
of the so-called ‘minorities’ of Nigeria, those ethnic groups 
which belong to none of the three major communities. British 
colonial recruiters concentrated on the northern groups, but 
not the Hausa so much as the so-called Middle Belt groups. 
Ethnic communities such as the Tiv, Ika-Ibo, Angas or Birom 
fit the colonial model for rank-and-file soldiery. These were 
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small communities which felt overwhelmed by large indigen- 
ous groups and thus welcomed foreigners as protectors. They 
were less developed politically, and so posed little threat, and 
were deprived in terms of literacy and commercial experience, 
so that the military became an attractive vocation. It was out of 
these groups that Major Gowon came. Though he was pushed 
to the forefront by 1966 anti-Ibo coup leaders rather than being 
a leader himself, Gowon, a Christian, emerged as a spokesman 
for a reorganized Nigerian state structure which would give 
minorities greater political influence. Their prominence in the 
military’s ranks, and their junior rankings in the officer corps 
behind Ibo superiors produced, when combined with the sense 
of being neglected by all three major ethnic groups in civilian 
politics, significant changes in post-civil war Nigeria.” With- 
out that special role in the military, however, the minorities of 
the north would not have played the catalyst and Nigeria might 
today be on the brink of another disintegrative conflict instead 
of being labelled the ‘Brazil of Africa’. 

Four basic changes occurred as a result of the coups and 
subsequent war: (a) increased political leverage was exercised 
by minorities at the expense of the Hausa, Yoruba and Ibo; (b) 
party leaders were replaced by military officers, though civilian 
participation remains significant;’* (c) there was an increased 
policy impact by upper echelon civil servants; and (d) the 
former four states were at first replaced by twelve states in the 
federal system, and later by nineteen states. Taken together, 
these four alterations created a political structure which re- 
duced inter-ethnic polarization, first, by giving new power to 
groups that did not fit neatly into the old ethnic calculus, and 
secondly, by creating sub-national federal units that cut across 
gross communal lines. The splitting of the Ibo territory into 
several states and the depriving of the Ibos of the petroleum 
centre of Port. Harcourt was, of course, one of the major points 
of protest which drove Ibos into secession. Thus réunification 
after the war meant not only implementing the twelve-state 
scheme, but reabsorbing Ibos into national political life. This 
was done by the Gowon régime’s resisting the temptation to 
treat Biafra as merely an alien occupied territory. Most Ibo 
officers were either retired or brought back into the national 
military, leaving only thirty under detention. The new Ibo 
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state was the only state not governed by a military officer. Ibos 
were allowed to take up many civil service posts which they had 
held before the war.7® 

In Nigeria, the civil war expanded the army to the point 
where northern minorities could not supply sufficient man- 
power, especially since new weaponry called for more literate 
soldiers even in the ranks. The result was the recruitment of 
many Yorubas, people who had traditionally played a minimal 
role in the military.7"7 The expansion during wartime left 
Nigeria with an army that was difficult to demobilize in peace- 
time because so many of the ex-servicemen would be from pre- 
cisely those groups whose resources for competition in the 
modern economy were so slim that they would suffer dispropor- 
tionate unemployment, a condition the central régime wanted 
to avoid. The military remained far larger than its current 
functions necessitated. Furthermore, ethnic calculations still 
remain operative as a strict ethnic quota system is employed in 
the military academies to create a more ethnically representa- 
tive officer corps in later years. 

One testimony to the fundamental consequences that the 
1966 coup produced in Nigerian ethnic relations and its mili- 
tary-ethnic patterns is that two post-war coups which occurred 
- one abortive, one successful — between 1975, and 1976 did not 
generate communal hostilities. They were, more strictly, palace 
coups. And their wider political implications were tied not to 
ethnic issues, but to the problems derived from the country’s 
‘boom mentality’; corruption replaced communalism as the 
principal motor behind Nigerian coups."® 


Conclusion 


Few coups d'état produce any permanent redistribution of 
power among ethnic groups, or redefinitions of ethnic identi- 
ties among a nation’s individuals, or basic rethinking of state 
security formulas. The fact that military interventions have 
not produced basic and lasting effects in ethnic politics is not 
because militaries are, in some sense, supra-communal. Rather, 
their relatively shallow impact has been the result either of the 
fact that the civilian and military élites are shaped by pressure 
for communal.symmetry in the state apparatus, or because 
coup perpetrators are themselves motivated by factional rival- 
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ries and thus have little incentive to institute more than super- 
ficial change. 

It might be useful to examine coups as instances of intra- 
communal conflict. Cleavages inside ethnic communities are 
significant events, and may in the long run have an effect on 
relations between ethnic groups and between the state and 
various ethnic groups. To understand ethnic political dyna- 
mics, one must grasp the nature of class, clan, regional and 
generational alignments within each contending community. 
Out of these divisions can come new strategies for dealing with 
other communities in the society. Coups in Rwanda, Thailand, 
Burma and Sudan each represent instances in which intra- 
communal controversy within a dominant group led to some 
reassessment of how the dominant community should use its 
control of state resources to deal with less powerful groups. 

Coups have attracted so much scholarly attention because 
observers have presumed that militaries are peculiar political 
creatures. They socialize persons in particular ways, equip them 
with distinctive instruments of power, provoke peculiar re- 
sponses from civilian citizens. Thus, when a military moves 
from obeying authority to exercising authority, something pro- 
found must be happening to the political system and to the 
military itself. If it is believed that their distinctive qualities 
make soldiers poor governors, then great attention is devoted 
to pre-empting military interventions by pinpointing those 
conditions which most effectively reduce a military’s praetorian 
tendencies. 

Yet an ethnic approach to coups suggests that militaries are 
not so distinctive after all. Militaries’ greatest distinction is 
their centrality to the survival of the state. Thus what becomes 
more interesting than the examination of coups d’état is a con- 
sideration of the general military /ethnic connection, whether 
or not the military is in power, whether or not there is prae- 
torian dreaming in the barracks. 
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Coups d’état can attract so much attention that we are reduced 
to asking merely, ‘How can civilians manage to control the 
military?’ Posing the question in this way presumes that mili- 
" taries are forever straining to take over governments, that the 
basic relationship between the state’s military and civilian 
officials is adversarial. It presumes that the state as a unit does 
not exist, but is little more than a collection of rival agencies. 
Analyses of communist countries provide useful exceptions; 
the state is more likely to be utilized as a meaningful concept. 
Generally speaking, however, militaries are analysed as chal- 
lengers whom civilians must control. This chapter suggests that 
there is an alternative approach to civilian-military relations. 
Instead of control, convergence may prove a fruitful concept 
for revealing the character of civilian—military dynamics. 

One is struck when surveying multi-ethnic societies to dis- 
cover how often ruling-party élites, senior bureaucrats and 
military commanders share communal affiliations. When such 
communally skewed régimes feel threatened by or isolated from 
other ethnic groups, these shared communal afhliations can 
motivate party-military cooperation. Under such circum- 
stances, common notions of security threats and strategies may 
provide the groundwork for an intra-state consensus. If this 
occurs, then convergence more than control, cooperation 
more than rivalry, may describe civilian-military élite interac- 
tions. 

The ethnic differences between the ranks and the officer 
corps is a principal factor in shaping state security decisions 
and the impact of those decisions on particular ethnic groups 
in the polity. If a military’s ranks are filled with men from the 
ethnic group that dominates the civilian arms of government, 
while officers come from different communities, then tension, 
not cooperation, may characterize military-civilian relations. 
Soldiers in the ranks may try to pressurize civilian politicians 
into hastening upward mobility, to force into early retirement 
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officers who obstruct that upward mobility. Officers may, for 
their part, feel increasingly jeopardized, caught in a squeeze 
between ethnically hostile, frustrated soldiers below them and 
ethnically sensitive politicians above. Tensions may be resolved 
by civilian politicians acceding to soldiers’ demands and ini- 
tiating a programme of training, promotions and retirements 
which allows the ethnic group dominating the ranks to gain 
ascendancy in the officer corps as well. 

Out of such a resolution of rank-officer ethnic tensions may 
be forged new communally based links of cooperation between 
the reorganized military and politicians. Alternatively, of 
course, the older officers could actively resist civilian steps to- 
wards any ethnic realignment between ranks and officers, and 
launch a coup instead as their way of resolving such tensions. 
Either instance, however, may produce substantial political 
destabilization as ethnic distrust is infused into all state- 
society relations and as the state élite, ever more ethnically 
sensitive and anxious, leans more heavily on coercion to main- 
tain the state’s authority among disaffected groups. Under these 
precarious political conditions, military—civilian convergence 
and cooperation is paid for by a widening gulf between state 
and nation. 

In many instances, the ranks as well as the officer corps share 
the civilian leadership’s communal affiliation, and thus a source 
of potential conflict is removed. This is the case in the Trini- 
dadian, Guyanese and Malaysian political systems. Africans in 
the two West Indian states and Malays in Malaysia provide the 
great majority of manpower for both ranks and officer corps in 
these cases. Leaders of the same groups also sit on top of the 
governing party apparatuses. Oddly enough, the very homo- 
geneity of ranks, officers and civilian political élites can lessen 
the saliency of the ethnic issue because there are so few chances 
for disagreement on ethnically sensitive issues between military 
and civilian personnel. Where the ranks are ethnically dis- 
similar to both the officer corps and the civilian leadership, but 
men in the ranks are only short-term conscripts who feel there 
is little at stake in altering the ethnic symmetry between their 
civilian and military superiors, military—civilian friction also 
can be minimized. This is the case in Israel, the Soviet Union 
and South Africa. In each of these three state militaries, especi- 
ally in their armies, the ranks include a variety of ethnic groups 
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while the officer corps is heavily weighted towards only one 
ethnic group: Ashkenazi Jews, Great Russians and Afrikaners, 
respectively. In each case, these are the groups controlling 
civilian central bureaucratic and party machinery. Conscript 
rotation helps to forestall any ethnic antagonisms that might 
emanate from below and upset the otherwise smoothly work- 
ing system of military-civilian élite cooperation. 

Convergence and cooperation are always more difficult to 
document than cleavage and conflict. Divergence of opinion 
opens up a political process to inspection. The outsider gets a 
valuable glimpse of the flows of influence, sources of power and 
weakness and bases of mobilization when consensus deterior- 
ates. Power is no less at work when politics are routine, but it 
tends to be less visible. When coups, mutinies and intra- 
governmental disputes characterize civilian-military relations 
in multi-ethnic politics, we are likely to see where ethnicity is 
salient and where irrelevant to the actors, to see which alliances 
or rivalries are based on communal bonds and which cut across 
communal boundaries. But when we go on to describe the role 
of ethnicity in systems marked by little overt friction between 
military and civilian politicians, we must rely on more subtle 
sorts of analysis. We can compensate for the lack of open dis- 
pute by using longer time-spans. We can peer back into that 
period when the military—civilian cooperation was forged and 
assess what role ethnicity had in transforming a former adver- 
sarial relationship into one which is more cooperative. 

Ethnic groups that firmly control political systems do so not 
just because they overpower potential ethnic competitors. They 
achieve such control because various segments within the domi- 
nant ethnic group itself have created bonds of interdependence 
and consensus. Such intra-communal cohesion is far from uni- 
versal. Many ethnic groups are fraught with internal class, dia- 
lect and ideological divisions that frustrate any effective politi- 
cal unity. If relationships between co-communalists in military 
and administrative posts are distrustful and antagonistic, the 
community’s overall control of the state apparatus slackens. 
Competing ethnic groups may mobilize to exploit such divi- 
sions so as to upset the existing state ethnic security map and 
gain for themselves new access to the state’s apparatus. 

Consequently, military and civilian state élites have a strong 
incentive to sustain intra-communal cohesion for the sake of 
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maximizing state survival. One of the principal vehicles for 
creating and sustaining such bonds of trust and cooperation 
among persons of the same ethnic group has been the political 
party. As we noted in the introduction, researchers have dis- 
covered that political parties, one of the hallmarks of political 
modernization, can be critical agents for ethnic mobilization. 
But, unfortunately, we know less about how political parties 
can ‘ethnicize’ workings of the state apparatus itself. Parties 
are not integral elements in a state in the sense that 
bureaucracies, police forces and militaries are. Parties mobil- 
ize rather than authorize. Parties, elections, legislatures and 
interest groups are those parts of the wider political system 
which perform the function of linking the state to the society. 
Such agents have become crucial to state effectiveness in the 
present era since most contemporary state élites legitimize their 
authority by claiming that the state is an expression of national 
identity. 

The weaker a country’s party system is, the more fragile 
is likely to be the link between state and nation. We usually 
imagine a weak party to be one that lacks grass roots’ organiza- 
tion and support. But there is another type of weakness. This 
occurs when the dominant party in the system becomes so integ- 
ral to state apparatus functioning that it loses its societal link- 
age effectiveness. If a ruling party is perceived to be tied to one 
ethnic group, it may facilitate intra-state cooperation between 
civilian and military élites but, at the same time, fray the 
slender cord between state and nation. 

In the previous chapter we listed a number of coups launched 
by military officers of one group against civilian officials of the 
same group. Although intra-ethnic coups did not typically 
effect’ basic changes in the ethnic political hierarchies, they 
frequently did weaken state efficacy enough for dissident ethnic 
communities to sustain or even escalate challenges to central 
authority. In Ethiopia, for example, divisions among the domi- 
nant Ahmara subsequent to the coup allowed Eritreans to step 
up their secessionist insurgency. Similarly, instability among 
the ethnic Thai military and civilian political élites during the 
mid 1970s gave non-Thai ethnic opponents in the north, north- 
east and south more room to manoeuvre; this, in turn, intensi- 
fied Thai security anxieties. Should fundamental differences 
arise among the largely English civilian and military top per- 
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sonnel in Britain over how to handle Ulster, such disputes 
would not permit IR A ascendancy in London, but they might 
allow both the IR A and Protestant militants to operate more 
freely. Military-political cooperation is thus greatest when 
leaders of each sector have common ethnic roots and a shared 
notion of the seriousness of ethnic challenges to the régime they 
each have a stake in maintaining. Political parties may serve 
both to define what is the existing pattern of ethnic boundaries 
at any one time and to communicate shared security perspec- 
tives among military and civilian senior officials. 

Ethnically based linkages between military and Civilian 
élites can vary. The following discussion explores three general 
types of linkages that produce convergence rather than mere 
control. The three sorts are distinguished by the extent to 
which the military—political linkages are fostered by explicit 
communa’ solidarity in the name of protecting the central ré- 
gime from alleged outside communal threats. At the low end 
of the scale are those states where ethnic commonalities do 
operate in military—party relations, but are not generated by 
explicit communalist anxieties. None the less, they may facili- 
tate inter-institutional partnership. We see this especially in 
military-party systems created during revolutionary guerrilla 
movements. In Cuba, the military and party are close but eth- 
nically imbalanced. In Yugoslavia, Tito’s post-guerrilla régime 
is multi-ethnic, but the army’s Serbian image as well as its 
intimate ties with the central party organization together 
jeopardize its multi-ethnic standing. In such polities as Cuba 
and Yugoslavia, the state élite’s ethnic security map may have 
been far less prominent in determining policy than its class 
security map. This remains true for Cuba, but is fast becoming 
less true for Yugoslavia. 

Towards the middle of this rough spectrum of linkage types 
are systems in which the main currency of military—politician 
cooperation is patronage. These are clientelist political systems 
in which patronage is distributed along communal lines within 
the military as well as in civil organizations. Sierra Leone and 
the Philippines have experienced military—politician coopera- 
tion based on this sort of ethnic clientelism. When this pattern 
prevails, the state ethnic security design can remain well below 
the surface of explicit policy processes. But those ethnic groups 
standing at a disadvantage and enjoying less of the state’s 
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largesse may begin to trace the lines of that implicit design 
themselves and, in doing so, become more disaffected and eth- 
nically self-conscious. 

A third type of linkage exists when the ethnically based mili- 
tary-politician cooperation is woven out of quite explicit élite 
acknowledgements that the continued security of the present 
state depends on there being military commanders and civilian 
policy-makers who share ethnic affiliations and work closely 
together. Among systems of this latter sort are Malaysia, Kenya, 
Guyana and South Africa. There are critical differences, 
however, in the degrees to which such military—politician 
communal convergence actually politicizes the military. In 
Malaysia and Kenya, the military has remained relatively un- 
politicized, at least in the sense of performing overt partisan 
functions for the party in power.’ By contrast, South Africa 
and Guyana’s militaries have virtually become arms of the 
ruling communalist parties, and the party and state have, in 
turn, practically merged. Significant changes in the communal 
make-ups of either the ruling party or the military in countries 
of this third type, like South Africa and Guyana, will have pro- 
found impacts on military—political relations. 

In such states each organization — party and military — feels 
a particular stake in maintaining the ethnic coloration of the 
other. Broadening the ethnic composition of either party or 
military, especially at senior ranks, will look like a security 
risk to leaders of the other. This may not produce self-destruct- 
ing rigidity. In fact, in Malaysia, Kenya, Guyana and South 
Africa interesting changes are now occurring in the communal 
character of the party’s constituency and the military’s recruit- 
ment. But, despite some flexibility, generals will be very sensi- 
tive to changes in electoral support and non-defence cabinet 
portfolios; at the same time, party officials will closely monitor 
promotions, enlistments and special unit deployments within 
the military. 


Communalism in Guerrilla-styled Control Systems 


It is hard to say how much the sharing of ethnic identities lends 
to military—civilian cooperation in régimes that disclaim any 
ethnic grounds for their legitimacy, or even for their constitu- 
ency support. Ethnic similarities among senior officials can, 
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indeed, be simply a matter of uncalculated happen-stances. 
They may smooth the workings of government, and yet not in- 
spire the élite to deliberately cultivate their perpetuation. One 
might even argue that removal of that ethnic commonality be- 
tween the top military command and the party leadership 
would do little to undermine existing cooperation. At the very 
least, however, where such overlapping exists, it is bound to 
make some contribution towards cooperation. 

In communist political systems, the intermeshing of party 
and military is deemed an essential condition for’ effective and 
ideologically correct governance. Most communist countries are 
ethnically diverse; in very few of them do their militaries, 
especially in the upper rankings, mirror the ethnic breakdown 
of the society at large. The North Vietnamese military, before 
unification with the South, may have come closest to such 
representation, although by 1978 tensions with China were 
moving the Hanoi leadership to alter its existing ethnic calculus 
so as to invest less trust in non-Vietnamese minorities along its 
northern borders.? In no communist country is the military 
officer corps ethnically different from the party upper echelons. 
In post-revolution Cuba, under-representation of blacks in the 
Communist party central organs is matched by a similar under- 
representation of blacks among senior military officers. In 
Yugoslavia, Serbs are one of several critical communities in the 
decentralized party structure, but, in the military, Serbs are 
the single most important ethnic component. In neither Cuba 
nor Yugoslavia is ethnic chauvinism officially tolerated. 

It is misleading to characterize the Cuban civil-military re- 
lationships as ‘civilian control’; it is more accurately portrayed 
as a fusing of the two segments of government. Jorge Dominguez 
refers to Cuba’s policy leaders as ‘civic soldiers’.S ‘They are mili- 
tary men who have thoroughly internalized the norms and or- 
ganization of the Communist party.‘ The fusion can be traced 
back to Cuba’s guerrilla war of the 1950s, when military and 
political roles were enacted simultaneously without importance 
being attached to institutional boundaries. Thus, in Cuban 
policy circles, when conflicts arise they are not along military— 
civilian lines, but occur among civic soldiers themselves.5 

The Cuban Communist party’s (P C C) organizational pene- 
tration of the Cuban military is more complete than in any 
other sector of Cuban society. But control is a less prominent 
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dynamic than cooperation and fusion. For instance, in Novem- 
ber 1965, when the PCC élite was staffed, six out of eight mem- 
bers of the Politburo and sixty-one out of the ninety members 
of the party’s Central Committee were military officers.* Fur- 
thermore, the military has been held up as a model for the rest 
of the society to emulate, particularly in the realm of produc- 
tion. Unlike China where some senior commanders objected 
that production missions were retarding the military’s profes- 
sional development, there appears to be little, if any, serious 
opposition among Cuban military officers to employing soldiers 
in non-military capacities.” 

Consequently, there has been relatively little testing of the 
Cuban political system’s capacity for resolving civilian—military 
conflicts. Yet, as veterans of the guerrilla war retire in the 19708 
and 1980s, and as the political system becomes bureaucratized, 
more pronounced distinctions ~ not necessarily conflicts — may 
emerge between military and civilian élite roles.* Military 
and party leaders’ shared white racial backgrounds could be- 
come politically significant. There is nothing inevitable about 
such a development, however. First of all, so long as black 
Cubans are not perceived by either the military or party leaders 
as being a threat to the régime, there is not likely to be deliber- 
ate manipulation by racial categories. Secondly, racial distinc- 
tions would have to be supported by some form of ethnic myth 
for black or white communalism to gain momentum. Race and 
ethnicity are fundamentally distinct. Race without ethnicity 
is physical differentiation without a mobilizing myth. Only if 
imbalances in Cuba’s military—party system become not just 
racial but also ethnic will political strains intensify. 

According to the 1953 census, blacks comprised 26-9 per cent 
of the Cuban population (black and mulattoes were com- 
bined). The previous census, in 1943, showed blacks accounting 
for 29-2 per cent of the country’s illiterates, 36-3 per cent of its 
unskilled workers and 55-7 per cent of its domestic servants. In 
all sectors of the Cuban labour market at the time, blacks fell 
into the lowest income categories.® It is hardly surprising that 
blacks should have been among the groups most supportive of 
the revolution. Since the revolution, the Castro régime has 
passed anti-discrimination laws, and equality for all Cubans 
has been declared a governmental objective. 

In the evolution of the Cuban revolutionary military organ- 
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ization, blacks nevertheless played only a small part. Black 
support came later, after Batista had been replaced with the 
victorious Fidelista régime.'® Their popular backing of the 
régime is not translated into participation at the top levels of 
either the Communist party or the armed forces. Of the sixty- 
nine members of the P CC Central Committee who have mili- 
tary titles, it is estimated that only five or seven are black.!! 
The Minister of the Armed Forces, the Head of the General 
Staff and the chiefs of all three military services are white. The 
only black holding a senior military post in the early 1970s 
was the Vice-Minister of the Armed Forces. He was also the 
lone black on the PCC Politburo.'? 

Under-representation of blacks exists throughout Cuba’s 
senior officer rankings. Since the revolution, blacks have never 
constituted more than go per cent of the graduating class of 
the Cuban military academy. Today, those blacks who are in 
the Cuban officer corps are clustered in junior officer ranks.'* 
By contrast, blacks comprise more than their normal share of 
the rank-and-file soldiery. This is not a result of calculated dis- 
crimination. It appears to be the result of a national service 
system that requires all youths to serve, but channels those with 
higher education into technical roles.'* Because the Com- 
munist party is such an important organization among Cuban 
officers, and because such interpenetration of party and mili- 
tary personnel is the key to the post-revolutionary system of 
civilian-military cooperation, black under-representation in 
the officer corps has the effect of exacerbating black under-re- 
presentation in the party hierarchy as well. Dominguez reports 
that, in 1970, 69-9 per cent of all Cuban officers belonged either 
to the Communist Youth Union or directly to the party. At the 
same time, 69 per cent of the members of the party within the 
military were commissioned officers.'® 

As a consequence, the party-military linkage in Cuba today 
is a white linkage, objectively so if not subjectively so. There is 
apparently no systematic effort by the Castro government to 
alter this racial situation. The government, as it does in all 
sectors, denies that racial categories are germane to revolution- 
ary development. State élites depend instead on egalitarianism 
to affect the adjustments which will improve the lot of all 
Cubans. The army’s racially imbalanced character would have 
an impact on the internal workings of Cuba’s central élite only 
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if (a) racial questions become explicit for policy-makers, (b) 
there were disputes between officers and party officials over how 
to handle disturbances within the military rank and file, and/ 
or (c) persistent racial imbalances within the state apparatus 
stimulated ethnic self-consciousness and mobilization among 
Cuban blacks. 

Imbalances in the Yugoslav military, like those in its Cuban 
counterpart, do not appear to be the result of an anxious ré- 
gime’s calculated efforts to bind military and party structures 
together through communal exclusiveness. As in Cuba, rela- 
tionships between Yugoslavia’s two essential governing insti- 
tutions grew out of the nature of guerrilla warfare, during 
which military and civilian party roles and functional missions 
intertwined. In both countries, men and women who fought as 
guerrillas became the backbone of the party and the military, 
and the essential constituency of the revolutionary régime. In 
each instance, party-military linkages that prevail today are 
the product of shared generational experiences, not simply 
formal administrative design. In Cuba, the relatively low par- 
ticipation of blacks in the guerrilla movement and the resul- 
tant under-representation of blacks in the upper levels of mili- 
tary-party councils has been offset by blacks’ expressed support 
for the revolutionary government, the low level of black ethnic 
self-consciousness and the dismissal of racial categories as sig- 
nificant in Cuban public dialogue. In Yugoslavia, by contrast, 
ethnic imbalances during the guerrilla period, and subse- 
quently in the state organization, have intensified pre-existing 
inter-communal distrust and weakened Yugoslavia’s central 
state authority. 

Yugoslavia is both territorially and ethnically fragmented. 
Yugoslav communism crystallized in the partisan movement 
during the Second World War. The military that grew out of 
the struggle was seen by Marshal Tito and other leaders as the 
principal vehicle for integration in an otherwise centrifugal 
system. Even the party was too fraught with divergent ethnic 
and regional strains to be centrally organized. The League of 
Communists, like state apparatus, is a federalized structure 
allowing for considerable ethnic and regional autonomy. The 
military is sometimes referred to as the only genuinely national 
institution — save Tito himself — in post-war Yugoslavia.!® Thus 
it has become critical for the military to maintain its supra- 
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ethnic stature, particularly when the other integrative force, 
Tito, is in his twilight period and when the disintegrative 
forces of ethnic chauvinism are escalating. One way to ensure 
state survival is to increase party centralization so that the 
military will not be burdened with so much of the responsi- 
bility for integration. Since the suppression of the Croatian 
nationalist demonstrations in 1971, Tito, himself of Croat- 
Slovene background and especially sensitive to widespread dis- 
trust of Serb hegemony, none the less moved to centralize the 
League of Communists. There has also been a purge of ethnic 
spokesmen from positions of local as well as central govern- 
ment influence. Both moves could gather the reigns of authority 
more firmly in the hands of a unified leadership, while at the 
same time making ethnicity more salient for all sectors of the 
citizenry. 

The principal source of ethnic disaffection and state security 
anxiety has been Croatia. Croatia and Slovenia enjoy the most 
advanced economies among Yugoslavia’s regions; Montenegro, 
Macedonia and Kosovo-Metohija are among the least de- 
veloped. Achieving more evenly distributed economic growth 
among the regions has been an official Titoist goal, and an ob- 
ject of constant controversy in the past decade. Much of the 
debate has been carried on in ethnic terms because equaliza- 
tion requires the more advanced regions to make sacrifices for 
the sake of the poorer regions. This has not pitted Croats 
directly against Macedonians so much as it has pitted Croats 
against the central government in Belgrade. Croatian dissidents 
in the Communist era note that whereas, before the Second 
World War, Zagreb, the Croatian capital, had 27 per cent of 
Yugoslavia’s industry, by 1976 it had a mere g per cent, despite 
the fact that Croatia (which is 79-4 per cent ethnic Croat, 14-26 
per cent Serb) contains a quarter of the country’s population.’ 

Survey data show that individual Yugoslavs living in the 
northern and more affluent regions of Slovenia, Croatia and 
Serbia (though the latter one is considerably behind the former 
two economically) express less parochial, less traditional politi- 
cal attitudes. Yugoslavs in these relatively well-off areas are 
more conscious of the larger nation-state than their compatriots 
in the southern impoverished areas.!* Yet Croats’ high nation- 
state awareness can make them more sensitive than Mace- 
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donians to the ways in which policy choices and power distri- 
butions determined in Belgrade affect their lives individually 
and collectively. 

Disputes between Serbs and Croats and between Croats and 
the central government concern redistributions of wealth 
among the regions. But they also concern the composition and 
political role of the state’s least parochial institution, the mili- 
tary. Yugoslavia’s latest integrative crisis reminds us once again 
that ethnic conflict does not occur only among allegedly back- 
ward or pre-modern groups; it can occur between groups 
considered to be among a society’s most developed and cosmo- 
politan. Moreover, the objects of such inter-communal an- 
tagonisms are likely to be the most ‘modern’ policy concerns 
with which the state system must cope — that is, economic 
planning and the functions of the military. 

The Yugoslav military, particularly the army, contains a dis- 
proportionate number of Serbs and Montenegrans. The 22 per 
cent of the Yugoslav population who are ethnic Croats (not 
simply residents of Croatia) and the 8 per cent who are Slovenes 
are under-represented if the army is viewed as a whole; Serbs 
comprise 70 to go per cent of personnel, though they are only 
39-6 per cent of the population. Croats can be found in larger | 
proportions at the very top of the central army command; in | 
1971, for example, only 33 per cent of the top twenty-four army | 
commanders were Serb, while 38 per cent were Croat.'* They 
also are more prominent in the other services — the Croats from 
Dalmatia in the navy and the Slovenes as pilots in the air force 
(and, to some extent, in technical jobs in the army). But, in 
Yugoslav politics, the army has been the most sensitive service. 
First, it is the army that traces its creation back to the heroic 
partisan period. Secondly, it is the army that protects Yugo- 
slavia’s borders from potential Soviet invasion. Thus, it is the 
army that stands for the existence of a nation-state as against a 
mere state. Serb and Montenegran dominance of the army is 
consequently what is at issue when the military’s national inte- 
grative role is challenged by Croats. But Montenegran-Croat 
relations have been more distant, and there is little likelihood 
that the Yugoslav state could become a Montenegran bailiwick 
in the way that it could, according to distrustful Croats, become 
a Serb bailiwick. Montenegrans’ military inclinations are 
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explained locally in classic ‘martial race’ terms, and thus are 
not perceived as a Montenegran communal strategy for con- 
troHing state power.?° 

The Yugoslav army was not created as a communalist organ- 
ization. It traces its origins to a partisan movement that was 
self-consciously multi-ethnic in its ideology and goals. But the 
Second World War produced inter-communal conflicts as well 
as nationalist mobilization against foreign enemies.?! One of 
the most violent internal conflicts in Yugoslavia set off by the 
divisive and mobilizing dynamics of this war was between Serbs 
and Croats. The Germans invaded Croatia, and in 1941 created 
a puppet régime. The false euphoria that followed released 
Croats from pre-war inter-ethnic constraints, and there was a 
series of violent, revengeful attacks by some Croats against 
Serbs as well as against Jews and Gipsies living in Croatia. Croa- 
tian nationalism and militant Catholicism had combined in 
the minds of a fringe group to breed long-standing hatred for 
Serb and other minorities in the region. Serbs in Tito’s parti- 
san movement took the opportunity at the end of the war to 
retaliate, at the cost of thousands of Croat lives. Today the fact 
that many of those members of the Yugoslav army who are 
officially counted as coming from Croatia are in reality Croatian 
Serbs only exacerbates Croatian suspicions about the military 
being not only a part of the central state but a ‘fifth column’ in 
their midst. 

Since both the government and the party League of Com- 
munists were federalist, the post-war Titoist régime devoted 
special attention to reorganizing the Yugoslav military to en- 
sure its Yugoslavia-wide role. Reorganization of the military 
entailed expanded recruitment and budgetary outlays. It meant 
participation of military personnel in local government and 
party organizations.?? The 1966 Law of National Defence 
created locally raised militias which were to be the basis of a 
defence system modelled on the partisans. It created, in effect, 
decentralized military organizations.?* Croatians and Slovenes 
were most in favour, while regular army officers opposed it. The 
army had demobilized thousands of veterans by the 1970s. They 
took part in these debates and saw their role as including politi- 
cal participation and defence of the state’s integrity. Veterans, 
like military personnel, were disproportionately Serb, thus 
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adding another heavily Serbian interest group to the metwork 
by which party and military were linked.*4 

Unlike Cuba, where racial-ethnic categories were illegiti- 
mate, in Yugoslavia they were openly accepted. The govern- 
ment attempted throughout the 1960s to dilute the Serb 
character of the army. The senior rankings were distributed so 
that Croats were prominently placed. The army deliberately 
sought Croatian and Slovenian recruits, especially for the 
middle ranks of the officer corps, but here there was far less 
success than at the senior rank. Croats and Slovenes were en- 
joying relatively high economic growth and felt little incentive 
to take up military careers. 

By the late 1960s, Croats, and to a lesser extent Slovenes, were 
among the top leadership of the Defence Ministry. But at lower 
(ethnically and strategically crucial) levels there were Slovene 
and Croatian army units commanded by Serb officers, a con- 
dition that exacerbated ethnic tensions during the subsequent 
crisis of 1971.75 Tito used the police (also disproportionately 
Serb in its Croatian units) and the party machinery to conduct 
purges of the Croatian party leadership and intelligentsia. 
Nevertheless there are indications that the army’s role in the 
crisis was politically significant. Military officers and the strong 
veterans’ organizations were most determined that Tito should 
quash the Croatian dissidents. An opinion poll conducted by 
the Yugoslav Defence Ministry in 1971 revealed that 54 per 
cent of high-ranking officers (from the rank of major and 
above), 40 per cent of low-ranking officers and 47 per cent of 
NCOs believed that nationalism and chauvinism were the 
greatest dangers facing Yugoslavia, greater than the threat of 
Soviet invasion.?° 

There had been signs just prior to the 1971 crisis that the 
post-Tito political system would permit greater decentraliza- 
tion and regional autonomy. Furthermore, during: the 1960s, as 
the older generation of partisan fighters retired and died, and 
as détente reduced the fears of imminent Soviet invasion, the 
military had gradually slipped in its central state role as well 
as in its party role. The Croatian crisis may have reversed both 
trends. In its aftermath, Tito has given up the decentralization 
formula and committed himself to a centralized state system. 
In addition, he has come to depend once again, as in the war- 
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time partisan days, on the state-supporting role of military per- 
sonnel. By early 1973, the army’s internal party organization — 
the military’s most politically disciplined corps — was reduced 
from a pre-crisis 800,000 to 66,475 so as to eliminate any poten- 
tial security risks. Likewise, the army party organization was 
tied more tightly to the central military command, whereas 
prior to 1971 it was linked to the various regional branches. 
Finally, the territorial defence strategy, which had given each 
region control over certain military forces, had come under 
increasing criticism from central military élites.?7 


Patronage-based Linkages 
between Military and Politicians 


The guerrilla movement provides one model for state security 
rooted in cooperation between military and civilian leader- 
ships. The political machine may provide an alternative model 
for achieving the same ends. Patron-client systems are an al- 
ternative to the mass-mobilization model of political support 
generation. Observers find that modes of exchange and inter- 
dependence based on personal relationships are at the core of 
many political systems, even of many systems that are usually 
labelled ‘modern’. A machine is one particular type of patron- 
client relationship. It uses concrete rewards and obligations 
of a functional character: paved roads and shop licences in 
exchange for votes or other forms of political support.?® Eth- 
nicity and clientelism are separate phenomena. Clientelist sys- 
tems, or machine politics in particular, can reinforce ethnic 
identities, but they can also cut across and dilute them.?* Eth- 
nicity is basically a group phenomenon, while clientelism is a 
personalized relationship.*° It is where political leaders at 
various levels of the system use ethnic bonds to elicit support 
and distribute rewards along ethnic lines in order to cement 
support that we will find ethnicity and clientelism mutually 
reinforcing each other. 

Militaries: are yarely discussed in the context of machine 
politics. And yet, where civilian politicians have influence over 
military recruitment and development, over military budgets 
and officers’ promotions, the foundation is laid for the emer- 
gence of a clientelist system. Such a system links military and 
civilian officials together in a mutually beneficial structure of 
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reciprocity. The military must have benefits to offer in return 
for politicians’ favours. The military can supply votes. In win- 
ning elections, the rank and file are most valuable to a poli- 
tician because of their sheer numbers, though it is usually off- 
cers that become key participants in such clientelist linkages. 
Militaries can also offer incumbent politicians assurances of 
protection against potential usurpers (including the military 
itself). Military officers placed in strategic posts can lend sup- 
port to politicians in the ordinary policy process. Such sup- 
port is especially valuable when military commanders double 
as regional administrators in insecure areas. Ruling politicians 
who bestow favours on military personnel might also expect 
them to persuade their own civilian friends and relatives to 
lend support to the current régime. 

Clientelist linkages between military and politicians reveal 
the extent to which a military, among its many other dimen- 
sions, is a source of employment. To be a soldier is to have a 
job. In many countries where unemployment, particularly 
among youths, reaches as high as 25, per cent, a politician who 
can hand out a job, even the job of a lowly private in the in- 
fantry, is a politician who can dispense patronage. Nor do 
such patron-client relations only link militaries and civilian 
élites together in developing countries. In the most industrial- 
ized states, with sophisticated military technology and organ- 
ization, there exist politically favoured generals, favoured 
regiments, favoured weapons projects, favoured regions for 
military installations. 

When a country is ethnically divided and the military is 
either ethnically fragmented internally or ethnically exclusive, 
the clientelist linkage between military and politicians can be 
permeated by communalism. Ambitious soldiers will seek out 
politicians of the same ethnic affiliation in pursuit of promo- 
tions. Where formal institutional mechanisms for controlling 
the military are weak, or where both ruling and opposition 
politicians feel especially insecure, creation of such personal- 
ized links between military officers and politicians will be most 
pronounced. In the process, civilian control of the military 
might be enhanced, but the ethnicization of the military— 
politician linkage also proceeds apace. In the long run, such 
ethnicization can undermine the integrity of the military, pro- 
ducing both resentment on the part of communities excluded 
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from the clientelist system and resentment on the part of the 
military officers from unfavoured ethnic groups. In Sierra 
Leone, for instance, the familial system of patron-client linkage 
between political leaders and individual military officers so 
favoured officers of the Mende community that it eventually 
provoked a coup d’¢tat by officers from non-Mende ethnic 
groups.*? 

The Philippines is, after the United States, perhaps the 
political system in which patron-client analysis has been most 
widely applied. Much of the best current literature on changes 
in Philippine politics deals with the question of whether tra- 
ditional clientelism is being replaced by more functional, 
machine-styled clientelism. Beyond that, Philippines observers 
are concerned with whether machine politics is adequate to 
handle the rising level of popular mobilization and demands 
now characterizing the nation’s politics. Regardless of the vari- 
ous answers to these important questions, there is general agree- 
ment among Philippine specialists that the country’s politics 
over the past few generations and into the 19703 has been the 
politics of reciprocity and personalism, the essential ingredients 
for clientelism.*? There is also agreement, though less all- 
embracing, that ethnicity (along with familialism and re- 
gionalism) has been a principal element in building patron— 
client relationships.*> 

Under these circumstances, one should expect to find the 
Philippines military linked through similar ethnic-clientelist 
processes. And, indeed, this has been the case. When commen- 
tators describe the Philippine military as ‘non-political’, they 
are not referring to a low level of political penetration, but 
simply to the fact that the military has not attempted to chal- 
lenge civilian superiors.*4 President Marcos in 1974, during 
martial law, sought to reassure the Philippine citizenry that, in 
this narrow sense, the military remained subservient to civilians 
according to the adopted American model. He made his senior 
officers take a public oath swearing loyalty to him and to any 
civilian who succeeded him.** But this definition of ‘non- 
political’ is too restricted. It ignores clientelist links which have 
made Philippine politicians and military officers sensitive to 
one another’s needs and which have, under the Marcos régime, 
accentuated the role of ethnicity in such reciprocal arrange- 
ments. 
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President Ferdinand Marcos has not basically altered mili- 
tary patronage as a means of maintaining civilian control, 
despite martial law, which was officially rationalized as a means 
for ending traditional pork‘barrel style politics. What Marcos 
has done during the 1970s is to concentrate it more firmly in the 
hands of the President alone and to make the ethnic character 
of the patronage more visible. 

Martial law was declared by Marcos in 1972. Since then, the 
military has more than doubled in size and expanded greatly 
in its budgetry allotments.** By 1975, the Philippines’ military 
manpower reached 67,000.57 Martial law was justified as being 
necessary to reduce civilian violence, purge corrupt officials, 
suppress communist insurgents on the central island of Luzon 
and Moslem secessionists in Mindanao and elsewhere in the 
south. In terms of clientelism, martial law made bases of sup- 
port outside the traditional party structures all the more neces- 
sary for Marcos. He not only expanded the military, but 
brought bright young military officers into policy positions 
hitherto reserved for civilians. Filipino officers were sent over- 
seas to such schools as Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) to obtain advanced degrees and return 
home to head the executive planning agencies. Martial law 
and the Marcos style of politics widened the possibilities of 
mobility and policy impact for military professionals.s* Even 
within the conventional career routes of the military itself, the 
expansion led to a proliferation of new openings at senior ranks 
over which the President would exert control. 

There has been debate among Filipinos - and among the 
US military assistance and intelligence personnel who have 
been shapers of Philippine security forces and formulas for the 
past thirty years — over just how much Marcos has favoured mili- 
tary men from his own native region of Ilocos, in the far north 
section of Luzon island.** Marcos would be behaving in a con- 
ventional Philippine political fashion if he presumed that 
granting favours to Ilocanos would secure for him a loyal per- 
sonal base. In the pre-Marcos era, however, the ethnic character 
of military—politicians relationships was less noticeable and less 
politically salient, (a) because so many different politicians 
from so many different ethnic communities were bestowing 
favours on individual officers, (b) because, before Marcos, no 
president had been re-elected and thus ethnic patronage effects 
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on the military were in constant flux, and (c) because the mili- 
tary’s role in sustaining a régime and conducting policy was 
far more limited. 

In 1973, the Secretary for National Defence was an Ilocano. 
The commanding general of the Philippine Constabulary, the 
powerful police force which serves under the Department of 
Defence, was Marcos’s cousin. The Director-General of the 
National Intelligence and Security Agency was from Marcos’s 
home town in Ilocos and had previously been chief of Marcos’s 
presidential guards. Likewise, the chief of army intelligence 
and the commander of the metropolitan Manila command 
were both Ilocanos, as was the commander of the Second Army 
Brigade, the military unit stationed just outside Manila.‘° Just 
below these senior ranks there have also been seemingly deli- 
berate efforts to bring more Ilocanos into higher positions, 
though there remain many non-Ilocanos among high-ranking 
officers. Of the new battalions created during the army's ex- 
pansion, at least some have been largely Ilocano in their rank- 
and-file composition, although there is no tradition of ethnic 
regiments or battalions in the Philippines.*! 

Analysts who assign less weight to the ethnic interpretation 
of the Marcos military strategy argue that, even before Marcos 
came to power, Ilocanos were over-represented in the Philip- 
pine Military Academy (PMA). Other groups were also 
present in the cadet corps out of proportion to their presence 
in the general population: Cebuano, Tagalog and Ilongo.*? 
Ilocanos, so the reasoning goes, are attracted to military careers 
because they are ‘energetic, achievement-orientated, adventure- 
some and migratory’.** Furthermore, they came from a region 
of the Philippines noted for its harsh climate and economic 
limitations, compelling Ilocanos to seek jobs elsewhere. The 
imbalances therefore derive from unequal resources and oppor- 
tunities among the existing ethnic groups themselves. More- 
over, despite four ethnic groups supplying the overwhelming 
majority of the academy’s cadets and thus the pool of future 
senior officers, the academy is itself portrayed as a supra- 
communal, integrative institution. The medium of instruction 
is English, and the most intense loyalties are to one’s fellow 
classmates rather than to linguistically differentiated ethnic 
groups (language is a chief boundary maintainer among Philip- 
pine ethnic groups). Recently there has developed a competi- 
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tion between P MA and non-P MA officers, which, according 
to some observers, may be more important than any ethnic 
cleavages.‘ 

Even those observers who contend that ethnicity is not a sig- 
nificant factor in Philippine military development acknow- 
ledge, however, that officers today agree that ‘it doesn’t hurt to 
be an Ilocano’. But such admissions, they argue, are simply 
recognitions of the conventional mores of Philippine politics, 
and do not transform the Philippine military or any régime 
into a communal instrument. They do not reduce national 
politics to ethnic politics. 

It may be asked, however, whether public perceptions of the 
increasingly visible role of ethnicity in deployment and pro- 
motions might eventually undermine the military’s legitimacy 
as a genuinely national institution. Such practices could bind 
the military to Marcos personally and so tightly that succeeding 
presidents and a revitalized legislature would find it very diffi- 
cult to assert civilian control without engaging in personnel 
changes that would hurt military morale and arouse resentment 
among currently powerful Ilocano commanders. 


Party-Military Communal Alliances 


The two types of military—politician linkages just described 
involve the use of ethnicity in limited and implicit ways. While 
the effects of both the guerrilla model and the clientelist model 
may be ethnically polarizing in the long run — if communalism 
is a prominent ingredient in the formulas — neither type of 
linkage is grounded on the assumption that the military as an 
institution and the party in power have as their major function 
the protection of a particular ethnic community’s political 
hegemony. In the guerrilla model, the state security map was 
officially not ethnically designed, though practice fell short of © 
ideal, and ethnicity on occasion reasserted its saliency in 
security planning. In the clientelist model, ethnicity remained 
implicitly salient and the distribution of groups, in terms of 
access and threat to the state, shifted with each change in ré- 
gime. In systems falling into this third category, ethnic security 
maps are, by contrast, quite explicit. The ruling party, not just 
individual politicians, and the military as an arm of the state 
are bound together in a joint communal mission. 
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At a behavioural level, this type of linkage derives from mili- 
tary personnel’s perception of their professional role and their 
own self-interests being such that régime maintenance and 
communal protection are fused. Such a fusion occurs when 
both military officers (and perhaps rank-and-file soldiers as 
well) and their civilian party superiors perceive of other ethnic 
groups in society as explicit threats to political security and to 
the existing hierarchy of communal influence. In the guerrilla 
and clientelist models where ethnic imbalances and _ biases 
operate, there is not the same sense of communal jeopardy, 
though such anxiety may at times guide the actions of Yugo- 
slavia’s Serb military officers. The belief that national security 
and communal security are inseparable gives military—party 
relationships in countries of this third type their distinctive- 
ness. 

In such communalist systems, the military does not have to 
be ethnically monolithic. The rank and file can include con- 
scripts from several ethnic groups. There can even be a sprink- 
ling of senior officers from outside the politically dominant 
community, though typically these men will be posted in tech- 
nical capacities, have minimal command responsibilities and 
little influence over basic security policy. Similarly, the civilian 
side of the relationship need not be totally exclusive of all but 
the dominant community. The party in power may rely chiefly 
on one ethnic constituency and define its goals in terms of that 
community's interests, yet still seek votes from other ethnic 
groups and implement programmes that spread benefits be- 
yond its primary support base. Thus, one should not look for 
solid ethnic uniformity in the ruling parties or militaries in 
such countries as Malaysia, Trinidad or the Soviet Union. 
What is crucial for the perpetuation of this third type of party- 
military relationship is a firm bond of trust among civilian 
and military state élites. 

In South Africa, where the communal basis for military— 
party cooperation is perhaps most explicit, both the military 
and the ruling Nationalist party strongly identify with the 
Afrikaner community. The ethnic group at the centre of the 
security design remains the Afrikaner; blacks remain on the 
outer rim. Strategically, what has changed are the political 
resources of the various non-Afrikaner groups and the élite’s 
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need to utilize even groups of questionable reliability for main- 
tenance of the state. 

The Nationalist Party cannot afford to become merely a 
white party. Its entire history and its continuing ethos is em- 
bedded in its intimate connection with the Afrikaner com- 
munity as they overcame the humiliating defeat by the British 
in the Boer War and slowly established their primacy in post- 
colonial politics. But as it feels itself increasingly threatened 
by the country’s non-white majority (whites comprise less than 
20 per cent of the population, Afrikaners about one half of 
whites), it seeks to broaden its support among whites in general. 
The party élite remains Afrikaner, however. 

There is a parallel process occurring in the military. It leaves 
all three services and the Defence Ministry under the control of 
Afrikaner officers who are loyal Nationalist supporters, but at 
the same time widens the ethnic recruiting net so as to increase 
the military’s capacity for withstanding any future black chal- 
lenge. Thus national conscription for whites brings English 
as well as Afrikaner youths into the army for short periods. 
More recently — an indication of just how threatened the ré- 
gime feels in the wake of decolonization in the former Portu- 
guese territories on its borders and escalating violence in 
neighbouring Rhodesia — the South African military has 
created special units manned by coloureds, Indians and even 
blacks.‘® These units are ethnically restricted and perform 
such non-combat duties as manning scientific survey ships, 
guarding installations and driving trucks. At the officer level, 
the Defence Ministry has called for the entry of more English- 
speaking men. Such recruitment campaigns are not for the sake 
of giving English more military power; rather, they are in- 
tended to offset suspected English political apathy and to make 
English South Africans feel they have a greater stake in the 
perpetuation of the existing political system.‘** 

The case of Guyana is a less straightforward example of 
army-party linkages sustaining a communalist régime. Or, 
more precisely, it was quite a clear-cut example of such collu- 
sion until 1976. In that year, the leader of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party (PPP), the Indian opposition party, driven by a 
sense of futility and desire for some vestige of political in- 
fluence, publicly announced support for the ruling African-led 
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People’s National Party (P NC) and the régime of the Prime 
Minister, Forbes Burnham. Guyana’s population reflects 200 
years of Dutch and British ‘colonization for the sake of sugar- 
plantation exploitation. Few of the original inhabitants, 
American Indians, remain. The largest ethnic groups are the 
Africans, comprising about gs per cent, and the East Indians, 
over 50 per cent. In addition, there are smaller Portuguese and 
Chinese communities. The military — in Guyana, the military is 
the army, the Guyanese Defence Force (G D F) - is even more 
ethnically exclusive than in South Africa.‘’ It is estimated to 
be 95 per cent black.** There is no conscription that brings East 
Indians into the regular army for even short periods. The 
Guyanese police force is similarly overwhelmingly African in 
composition. During the 1960s and early 1970s, the Indian- 
supported PP P, led by Cheddi Jagan, issued formal protests 
against the maintenance of such exclusivist security forces.‘® 

Between 1971 and 1976, as Burnham’s hegemony became in- 
disputable, the GDF became increasingly politicized. Even 
before Jagan and the PPP issued their public statement of 
support for the régime, Burnham was proclaiming a doctrine 
which abolished all distinctions between state and party. Fol- 
lowing that doctrine, soldiers were informed that their first 
loyalty should be to the P N C and personally to Burnham him- 
self.5° The party’s penetration of the G D F took several forms, 
each of them facilitated by the intimacy of political relations 
in a country with only 800,000 inhabitants clustered along a 
narrow strip of Caribbean coastline. 

In an economy with as many as go per cent of working-age 
youths unemployed, African enlistees to the rank and file of 
the GDF had to demonstrate that they had not engaged in 
opposition political action before gaining entrance. For, al- 
though the principal opposition party was largely East Indian, 
there was an Afro-Guyanese opposition movement, ASCRIA, 
which provoked concern within the Burnham government. As 
ASCRIA gained support among Africans disenchanted with 
the PNC, the existing ethnic predictor of reliability became 
less useful. To become an officer in the GDF, an applicant 
consequently not only had to be African and politically reli- 
able, but often had to take out formal membership in the 
PNC. A second element in the state-security formula was that 
Burnham allowed no separate ministry of defence. He kept 
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the military directly under the Prime Minister’s personal con- 
trol, with senior officers promoted or retired according to his 
own direction. Military personnel were publicly lectured on 
the necessity of giving allegiance directly to the P NC and not 
engaging in false notions of a division between state and party. 
Members of the GDF were mobilized for political parades 
and campaigns to serve as models for the rest of the citizenry. 
During 1975, the G DF was used to break up strikes by sugar- 
cane farmers.*' In late 1974, Cheddi Jagan accused the PN C 
government of having gone so far as to try to establish ‘a mili- 
tary-bureaucratic one-party state’.5? In mid 1975, Dr Walter 
Rodney, an Afro-Guyanese professor of history and one of the 
most influential members of the government’s leftist non-P P P 
opposition, made a similar charge. In an article in the Ameri- 
can journal Black Scholar, Rodney contended that, despite its 
increased use of socialist ideological rhetoric, the P N C leader- 
ship was essentially a ‘petty bourgeois dictatorship’ reliant upon 
electoral fraud, corruption and police and army repression.*° 
By 1977, paradoxically, the Guyanese state system seemed 
more dependent than ever before on the support of African 
security forces, while at the same time the principal threat to 
state security, the Indian political party, had been successfully 
coopted. Yet the civilian P NC leadership shows signs of un- 
ease regarding the military, sensitive to the extent to which 
the party has expanded and politicized the G D F. One indica- 
tion of this is the establishment of the paramilitary National 
Service. The National Service places every Guyanese between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty-six under an obligation to enlist 
for tours of twelve months. Although service is theoretically 
universal and participation is mandatory for Guyanese who 
want to enter the university or get ahead in the civil service, 
the Burnham régime has stopped short of fully operationaliz- 
ing the requirement because there is, among rural East Indians, 
strong opposition to permitting their young daughters, custom- 
arily kept close to the home, to join such an organization. 
There is, on the other hand, suspicion on the part of East In- 
dians that male members of their community are being passed 
over, to deprive them of the weapons training which National 
Service entails.5¢ Although the GDF supplies training per- 
sonnel to the programme, the National Service has been care- 
fully separated from the military, placed under a new and 
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powerful Ministry of National Mobilization headed by a senior 
PNC official. Below the minister the service is headed by a 
former police commissioner, not a military officer. At the same 
time, commentators note that Burnham has made a practice of 
fostering competition between the police and the G D F, favour- 
ing one service as a means of chastising the other for allegedly 
inadequate party loyalty or activism. 

In this way, the Burnham régime keeps the party and mili- 
tary so tightly interwoven that any East Indian opposition is 
demoralized and any African opposition is confined to a hand- 
ful of intellectuals. On the other hand, the post-1976 official 
security formula, based on P P P-P N C cooperation to build a 
socialist Guyana, produces a disturbing dilemma for the state 
élite. For if the East Indians are now to be political allies, ought 
they not to be given greater access to the state apparatus, in- 
cluding the police and the army?** Thus far, no such re- 
organization of the security forces to make them reflect the new 
official formula has occurred. 


Conclusion 


In many states, militaries and civilian régimes engage in co- 
operative actions as much as in conflict. To approach relations 
between civilian and military institutions solely in terms of 
‘control’ is misleading, for it neglects the extent to which overt 
control is unnecessary because, in reality, the leaderships of the 
two institutions agree on important basic points. In multi- 
ethnic nations, where both the military and civilian élites are 
ethnically imbalanced to favour one ethnic group, such agree- 
ment and cooperation is likely to be fostered by shared ethnic 
affiliations. However, the consequences of ethnicity playing this 
intra-governmental role differ according to the extent they 
| communalize state authority and exclude other ethnic groups 
‘from meaningful political participation. At one extreme, the 
‘ethnic linkage between military and party leadership remains 
an unconsciously utilized ‘given’, not exploited by élites or 
‘resented by members of other communities. This may be the 
) Situation in Cuba, though it presumes an absence of collective 
awareness on the part of Cuban blacks. At the other extreme, 
ethnicity is deliberately utilized not only to reduce friction be- 
tween generals and cabinet ministers, but to sustain a single 
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ethnic group’s hold on the state apparatus. This is the situation 
in South Africa. In states like Cuba, élites’ security maps may 
take cognizance of ethnic differentiations but be so designed as 
to maximize state security by guaranteeing all groups access to, 
and thus a stake in, the existing state system. In states like 
South Africa, élite security maps are explicitly ethnic, and 
groups considered least reliable are utilized within the state 
apparatus only as a last resort and under tight restrictions. 

Ethnicity’s role in military—politician cooperation under- 
lines the variety of ingredients that go into such a relationship. 
Budgets, portfolios, missions and weaponry are the ingredients 
usually examined when describing what fuels such interaction. 
Jobs in the ordinary rank and file of the military can be politi- 
cally valuable in periods of high unemployment. Places in the 
national military academy and promotions to senior ranks may 
have exchange value at all times, but be especially useful in 
binding military men to civilian politicians when the military 
enjoys substantial prestige in the society. Attractive assign- 
ments, either in high-status military roles (e.g. as commander of 
the battalion stationed in the capital) or in posts ordinarily 
reserved for civilian officials, are also rewards that politicians 
can hold out to potential clients in the military. Moreover, 
there are a number of political systems, communist and non- 
communist, which employ institutional forms to ensure that 
the ruling party has immediate access to intra-military affairs. 
Cadres, joint-policy councils, party membership drives, require- 
ments of party cards for would-be officer candidates, military 
participation in production campaigns — each serves to link 
military and party together. These various practices do not al- 
ways guarantee military subservience to a party or individual 
leader. They can politicize the military — ranks and officers - 
and increase their leverage within the civilian régime. In 
ethnically skewed governments, such politicization can also 
intensify pressures to preserve the existing state-sanctioned 
communal distribution of power. 
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8 How Ethnic Groups Cope with 
State Security Maps 


This chapter will explore how ethnic groups can modify, even 
upset, state élites’ formulas for security. Ethnicity can, under 
different circumstances, act as a dependent or as an indepen- 
dent variable. Those studies of ethnicity which portray it as a 
‘given’ which provides the basis for political system evolution 
imagine state officials to be copers: they can manage or exploit 
ethnicity, but only within the confines of existing ethnic group 
patterns under their jurisdiction. In our investigation of state 
security strategies, on the other hand, we have encountered 
numerous occasions when state élites have had the capacity to 
go beyond mere coping. Through their use of military recruit- 
ment and deployment powers, state élites have brought ethnic 
groups into contact that formerly knew little of each other’s 
existence. They have altered the stratification patterns among 
ethnic groups by redistributing rewards and altering channels 
of access to the state. They have provided some groups with 
new symbols and new shared memories that have enhanced a 
formerly fragmented group’s sense of its communal identity. 
State élites also — sometimes more than they intend — pursue 
policies which intensify ethnicity’s political saliency for various 
members of society who might otherwise adopt regional, occu- 
pational or class referents in their political choices. 

But before we go too far down the road which would even- 
tually lead us to the conclusion that ethnicity is totally malle- 
able and vulnerable to state manipulation, we need to examine 
when and how ethnic groups can themselves act to shape the 
state’s security system. For perhaps the most realistic way to 
conceive of state security evolution is to see it as the product of 
an interaction of state élite mental security maps and ethnic 
group mental security maps. Such a conception, of course, does 
not derive from any naive presumption that the interaction is 
between equally powerful actors. In fact, state élites may be at 
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a great advantage in utilizing ethnicity to bolster state security 
because members of the groups they are acting upon have only 
a minimal sense of their ethnic communalism and lack the 
resources to mobilize or put forward leaders who can react to 
such state-initiated policies. Ethnicity is essentially subjective 
and situational. It is not a set of objectively delineated cultural 
traits or biological lineages. Consequently, the extent to which 
ethnic identities are valued, and persons sharing a common 
ethnicity actually do pool resources and act in a politically col- 
lective fashion, will vary enormously between groups and even 
within one group over time. 

Often political ethnic identifiers become more conscious of | 
their ethnicity and more actively participant in nascent ethnic 
organizations precisely because they recognize that their place 
within the state system is being determined by deliberate ethnic 
categorizations used by central institutions of the state. Essen- 
tially non-political values and symbols — religion, language, 
homeland - may provide the rallying-points, but they have © 
gained such saliency as a result of political changes. This is the 
lesson we have learned from such influential empirical studies 
as those by Abner Cohen and Marguerite Ross Barnett. It is 
also the conclusion of collections of cases concerning ethnic 
group resource competition such as that edited by Leo Des- 
pres.? Politics, especially the politics of modernization, fre- 
quently provides individuals with new incentives to think of 
themselves ethnically and to contribute to ethnically defined 
mobilization. In the discussion that follows, we will explore ' 
instances in which state security policies — especially state poli- 
cies of military recruitment, promotions and deployment — 
have had the effect of increasing ethnic awareness and ethnic 
politicization. 

Ethnic groups are apt to be widely divergent in their re- 
sources and their state access. How groups - if they do in fact 
have enough resources to permit them to act collectively — cope 
with military policies will be determined in large measure by 
where they are situated on the state’s own ethnic security map. 
Essentially, there seem to be three different conditions for eth- 
nic groups’ approach to military coping. First, there are those 
groups on the outer rim of the state-created security system. 
They are likely to be so distrusted or so despised that the most 
they can hope to do is simply to avoid contact with the state 
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machinery or gain entrance into the military on whatever terms 
the suspicious state authorities will accept them. They limit 
their hopes, once inside the military, to being able to demon- 
strate their reliability and thus increase access to the state and, 
in turn, their acceptability in the eyes of dominant sectors of 
society. A second category includes those ethnic groups which 
have at least sufficient legitimation and socio-economic re- 
sources to be able to go beyond preoccupation with their own 
security and consider maximizing their chances for upward 
mobility in the social order. Members of these groups try to 
alter existing state security formulas so that they will permit 
military enlistments and promotions to serve as a means for 
gaining skills, income and social prestige. Then there is a third 
type of ethnic group. It is close enough to the state core and 
politically self-conscious enough to consider entrance into the 
military as a step towards communal control of the military 
and eventually communal control of the apparatus of the state 
as a whole. 

These three categories distinguish between various incen- 
tives for ethnic group entrance into the military. Overlying 
them is a second set of categories. The two sets are by no means 
coterminous. This second categorization refers to the extent to 
which an ethnic pattern of behaviour towards enlistment in the 
state military is collectively organized. On the one hand, there 
are patterns of ethnic behaviour which are indeed distinctive, 
but result from separate individuals of common ethnic back- 
ground being subject to so many of the same values and circum- 
stances that they relate to the military in observably similar 
ways. For instance, Filipinos have long served in menial jobs 
in the US navy. While this concentration at the level of valet 
and bus-boy is now becoming a topic of conscious political con- 
cern among increasingly well-organized Filipinos in the United 
States, the enlistment pattern is not itself the result of Filipino 
organized behaviour. It is the product of the interplay between 
US naval policy, largely racist in character, and the life-chance 
calculations made by individual young Filipino males looking 
for a means to secure jobs and possibly migration.* 

As changing Filipino actions suggest, there are other patterns 
of ethnic’ behaviour vis-a-vis the military which reflect ex- 
plicitly communal efforts to alter an entire group’s relationship 
with the state. In these instances, conscription boycotts or muti- 
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nies or the establishment of communal regiments are in large 
part the result of ethnic leadership and organization. For 
example, A. Philip Randolph, head of the black union of 
Sleeping Car Porters, acted as spokesman for an increasingly 
politicized and organized American black community in 1938 
when he threatened a black resistance to conscription unless 
President Roosevelt pledged to improve the status of blacks in 
the US military. Any ethnic-state military pattern is the con- 
sequence of the state élite’s calculations on the one hand and a 
mixture of ethnic group leaders’ and ethnic group individuals’ 
choices. 


Ethnic Groups in Pursuit of Security 


Ethnic groups which look to military participation to legiti- 
mate them are groups at the periphery of the political order. 
Members of such groups may be deemed religiously impure by 
the dominant culture, or they may be so scarce in resources 
that their mode of living is marred by extreme poverty, or they 
may have been so excluded from educational institutions that 
they are disparaged as mentally inferior. For such a marginal 
group gaining membership into so formal and legitimated an 
institution as the state military — even if only as lowly infantry- 
men — might be seen as a way to signal the rest of the contemp- 
tuous citizenry that they do share a common bond with the 
society as a whole, that they are not ‘exotic’ or subsocietal. Not 
all groups on the outer fringes of a political order perceive 
military participation as the way to alter their status. For ex- 
ample, Sweden’s Lapplanders (their ethnic designation in 
Swedish is Same) are currently becoming more ethnically self- 
conscious and politically organized, but they do not think of 
themselves as suited for military careers (‘we are not a warlike 
people and we don’t fight’), even though military participation 
might counteract Swedes’ traditional stereotype of the Same as; 
‘lazy and useless in war’.* By contrast, Zaire’s President Mobutu 
was reacting to a marginal group’s desire for greater acceptance 
when he announced in 1973 that, for the first time, members of 
the Batswa tribe, formerly known as pygmies, would be allowe 

to enter the Zaire military.’ Pygmies were gaining first-class 
citizenship; the evidence was access to military service. Simi} 
larly, in a caste rather than an ethnic context, after independ- 
ence in India the Congress party régime undertook to abolish 
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the status of ‘Untouchable’ in the Hindu caste system. As 

of this campaign, Untouchables, now officially labelled 
‘Scheduled Castes’, sought positions in the Indian military.* In 
South Africa, some Indian spokesmen in the mid-1970s pressed 
the white Nationalist régime to create special Indian units in 
the military on the perhaps questionable assumption that this 
would be a step towards mielusion in the white-dominated 
\society in a wider sense.’ 

Blacks in the American ae and later in the United 
States, at times sought entrance into the state military to 
demonstrate to racist whites in the public and in the state appa- 
ratus that they were valuable and reliable assets to the larger 
political system. During the American Civil War and both 
World Wars, white state élites did reluctantly acknowledge 
that blacks were valuable and skilled citizens. But such admis- 
sions were commonly short-lived. Within a decade after each 
particular war in which blacks had fought, their contribution 
was either forgotten or their service given such a distorted 
interpretation by white commentators that it only nourished 
pre-existing popular and state racial stereotypes and the 
security designs derived from such entrenched stereotypes.® 

Groups that had fought against the government, or that were 
associated in state élites’ minds with some external adversary, 
have sought acceptance into the military to demonstrate their 
allegiance and trustworthiness. The leadership of Israel’s Druze 
community has pursued just such an ethnic strategy to separate 
Druze from Arab in Jewish officials’ minds.* Older Druze see 
their inclusion in Israel’s system of compulsory conscription 
as a communal victory. Some younger Israeli Druze, however, 
have been questioning this ethnic security strategy. They have 
been casting more ballots for opposition parties in elections 
and they have mounted anti-conscription campaigns, arguing 
that military service has not secured their people as many 
genuine political benefits as leaders claim. The upcoming 
generation of Druze leaders argue that, in the long run, Druze 
communal security lies in their alliance with fellow Moslems 
in the Arab world.’* Thus, a debate over a group’s relationship 
with the state military is turning into an intra-communal de- 
bate over the very essence of Druze ethnicity. 

An instance of an ethnic group trying to act in an organized 
fashion is provided by Japanese Americans - citizens and non- 
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citizens — living on the West Coast, who were dispossessed and 
imprisoned by the government after Pearl Harbor on the 
_ grounds that they, as a group, posed an unacceptable threat to 
National security. Later in the war, provisions were made so 
that those Japanese men who volunteered to enlist in the US 
military would be freed from the arid, depressing concentra- 
tion camps in the South-west. But it was among the 150,000 
persons of Japanese ancestry in Hawaii in the 1940s that mili- 
tary service was most actively utilized to enhance security for 
the entire ethnic group.'! Japanese Americans comprised over 
37 per cent of Hawaii’s population in 1941. Though there were 
discussions between the island’s military command and the 
War Department in Washington about evacuating them from 
the islands in the name of security, Hawaii’s Japanese had be- 
come too valuable to be placed in camps as on the mainland. 
American commanders had been impressed with what adept 
soldiers their Japanese recruits made. It was the ambivalence in 
state security officials’ minds as they weighed Japanese Ameri- 
cans’ value to the state against their potential threat to the 
state that gave the ethnic leadership sufficient opening to press 
their case. Leaders of the anxiety-ridden Hawaiian Japanese 
community urged the government to allow its members to 
demonstrate loyalty to the United States by military service. 
The solution finally adopted was a compromise between state 
and ethnic security calculations. All Japanese American re- 
cruits were assigned to a single unit, which eventually became 
the famous 1ooth Battalion. They were shipped out of Hawaii 
to training-camps in the inland United States, so presumably 
reducing any state security risk. They were sent into combat not 
in the Pacific, where they might hypothetically have aided the 
enemy, but in the European theatre. During 1943-4, the 100th 
Battalion took part in some of the war's fiercest fighting, in 
North Africa and Italy, and earned a reputation 4s one of the 
outstanding combat units in the American army in Europe. 
The praise did not eliminate racial antagonism, but it did 
provide those grounds on which the Japanese community in 
Hawaii could re-establish its credibility after the war. There 
was an even more direct political consequence. Japanese Ameri- 
can veterans formed the Club 100 and used their veterans’ 
status in the community and in the island’s social order at large 
as a base for political mobilization. By the 1970s, twenty-five 
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years after the war, the veterans of the 100th Battalion had be- 
come among the most powerful leaders in the state’s Democratic 
Party, its legislature and governor’s office. 

Hawaii's Japanese Americans’ utilization of the military to 
alter both officials’ and the general public's cognition maps is 
a success story. But it is not typical. There are a number of 
reasons why the Japanese community could make such effec- 
tive use of military participation to secure its position in the 
political order. First, Japanese comprised such a valuable pool 
of skills in Hawaii that it was difficult for the government to 
exclude them, despite the risks involved. Secondly, they had a 
base in a distinct sub-unit of a federal state, from which, after 
the war, they could build political power. Thirdly, they were 
part of an island society that placed even greater official em- 
phasis 0.1 the notion of the ‘melting pot’ than did the mainland 
society. Fourthly, the war in which they served was not internal 
and was territorially such that nervous commanders could use 
them in combat (important for legitimization) far from the 
area where they posed the highest risk to the state. 

By contrast, American Indians have tried in several different 
ways to translate military participation into legitimacy, but 
with minimal success. They contributed troops to the British, 
the Americans and the Spanish during the American War of 
Independence, various tribes picking sides according to which 
major party in the war they believed would in the long run 
protect them against constant encroachments and land losses.*? 
During the American Civil War, Cherokee, Creek and Chicka- 
saw tribal chiefs signed agreements with the Confederate 
government under which they would contribute soldiers to the 
Confederate army in return for Confederate protection of the 
Indian Territory. The Confederate promise that Indian troops 
would not be deployed outside the Territory was broken, and 
there were increasing disputes among the various tribes over 
the military policy. Eventually the Confederacy’s protection 
failed Indians altogether as Union forces invaded the Terri- 
tory.!5 

Later in the nineteenth century, Indians once again pursued 
security by offering to serve in regular units of the US army. 
Several US army commanders saw this desire as mutually ad- 
vantageous to the Indians and the military.'¢ In 1891, a Bill 
was proposed in Congress to establish special infantry and 
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cavalry units composed of Indians and to enlist 2,000 Indians 
to fill their ranks. They would be officered by whites, under the 
assumption that Indians still remained either too untrust- 
worthy or too incapable to perform officer duties. The 1891 
Bill was defeated in the House, but later that year the Secretary; 
of War created, by administrative order, seven Indian army, 
companies. The companies received good ratings for skill an 
dedication. Yet the experiment lasted only four years. In 1895, 
the Indian units were disbanded. White officers in the regular 
army complained about having to serve in Indian units, and 
white troops resented being demobilized to make way for the 
new Indian companies. 

Still again, in the First World War, Indians pursued service 
in the military at a time when patriotism, the intense ‘Ameri- 
canization’ movement and military mobilization needs com- 
bined to put pressure on all marginal groups to demonstrate 
their loyalty through military service. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, reacting more to the government’s need for manpower 
than to Indian legitimation desires, cooperated by setting up 
enlistment posts and draft boards on Indian Reservations. In- 
dians were subject to the Selective Service Act of 1917. Over 
17,000 American Indians were registered under the draft; of 
these, 6,500 were inducted into the armed forces. This 
amounted to 55, per cent of the Indians registered, a rate twice 
as high as the average for all registrants.'® In the Second World 
War, nearly 25,000 Indians served out of a community that 
numbered less than 300,000.'* For many Indian elders, it was 
the first time members of their tribes had taken up arms since 
they were defeated militarily by the whites. Indians were 
divided or ambivalent about such service. Some saw it as a 
chance to prove to whites that Indians were not allegedly un- 
couth ‘savages’, but disciplined and skilled soldiers. Others 
feared that experience im a white institution such as the 
national military would only taint young Indians with white 
values.'? 


Ethnic Groups in Pursuit of Mobility 


For other groups — or for some of these same groups at different 
times in their communal political development — the motiva- 
tion for seeking military participation is economic. Groups 
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which are limited because of society’s ethnically based divisions 
of labour and economic exclusiveness may view military en- 
listment as a job that offers more chances for upward mobility 
or secure livelihood than the jobs open to them in the civilian 
labour market. 

Enlistment is usually during peacetime, when the military's 
political saliency is relatively low and state élites are less con- 
scious of their security presumptions. Entrance is usually into 
the rank and file of the army, since the officer corps and even 
the ranks of the navy and air force are often subject to the same 
communal restrictions prevalent in the society as a whole. 
There are cases, however, when the officer corps is open to 
members of these otherwise economically limited communities. 
They can rise in colonial militaries when colonial administra- 
tors feel safer having a weaker group’s members in the officer 
corps than they do about having men from groups with greater 
potential for challenging the colonial structure. In Burma, 
Indonesia and many sub-Saharan African states prior to in- 
dependence, this system prevailed. Independence, and the 
ascendancy of those assertive ethnic communities previously 
kept out of the military, has put this ladder of upward mobility 
further out of reach for those ethnic groups possessing few 
political resources and being suspect because of their historic 
association with European colonialism. 

Tamils in Sri Lanka were not a deprived group economically. 
They enjoyed higher rates of literacy and English fluency, and 
thus enjoyed a competitive advantage in the colonial job 
market over local Sinhalese. The majority of Tamils were 
nevertheless not English-educated civil servants; they were poor 
labourers on British tea plantations. Their position in the 
political economy was made additionally precarious because 
they were a 20 per cent minority with alien affiliations, and 
were Hindus in a largely Buddhist society. Thus Sri Lanka's 
Tamils looked upon their special access into the civil service 
and military not so much as a chance to be legitimized or to 
gain political power, but rather as an opportunity to ensure 
their social and economic security and mobility. Britain de- 
parted. The Sinhalese used elections and the party system to 
build ethnic leadership and communal structures to the point 
where Sinhalese controlled the state apparatus. In 1956, Tamils 
were 40 per cent of the country’s armed forces. In 1962, there 
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was an abortive coup led by Tamil and Christian (some non- 
Tamil) officers which confirmed the Sinhalese state élites’ belief 
that Tamils were politically unreliable. By 1970, Tamils had 
dropped to a mere 1 per cent of the Sri Lanka armed forces,1® 
even though economic incentives for joining the military re- 
mained. 

Other ethnic groups whose members have joined the military 
to make a living and perhaps better their material and social 
well-being have been the Scots, the Irish and the West Indians 
in Britain, the blacks in the United States (particularly in the 
post-Second World War era) and Africans of several ethnic 
affiliations in Rhodesia. If North Sea Oil proves as much a 
boon to the Scottish economy as forecasters have predicted, and 
if Scottish nationalist politicians were to succeed in gaining 
more control over oil exploitation, the traditional tendency of 
Scots to look to the British army as a career could wither. 
Already British army recruiters in such oil exploration centres 
as Aberdeen are bemoaning the shortage of Scottish enlistees.'® 

Not only does the civilian labour market have to be stratified 
in such a way as to make job prospects for the group there 
unrewarding and harsh. In addition, the military has to be 
either a positive or a relatively neutral institution in so far as 
communal safety and respect are concerned. If the military, 
commanded by officials from other ethnic groups, suddenly 
becomes a major instrument in a communal civil war, then the 
potential enlistee and his co-communalists have to pause. En- 
listing now becomes an act of political allegiance, and a state- 
ment of communal allegiance. Africans may still enlist in the 
Rhodesian army’s Royal African Rifles — the white régime has 
deliberately added new RAR units — but the decision is far 
more fraught with strain and danger. For an African to join 
the R A R today, when African guerrilla forces are challenging 
the white régime, means that his need for income must be 
particularly acute, especially given the wide salary disparities 
between black and white soldiers.?° Similarly, in Northern 
Ireland, Irish Catholics are no better off economically than 
when they used to sign up in the British army. But now, during 
communal violence in which the army itself has become a key 
party, Catholic enlistments have fallen off.?! ‘ 

State militaries that cannot rely on conscription to supply a 
regular stream of soldiers are conscious of just how dependent 
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they are on certain sectors of the society — classes or ethnic 
groups — because of those groups’ limited socio-economic 
opportunities in the civilian market-place. A society-wide de- 
pression can even be a good thing in the eyes of a military 
recruiter, since it lessens his reliance on the lowest groups and 
brings to him a ‘higher class of recruit’. British army recruiters 
know that, so long as Scotland (especially the Glasgow region) 
and the northern counties of England are pockets of economic 
hardship and high unemployment, they will be able to garner 
an important proportion of their total manpower quotas from 
those areas. But recruiters and their superiors also feel nervous 
as they realize how much state security (filling military quotas) 
depends on ethnic group members’ private calculations. 

This process of calculation and counter-calculation was at 
the heart of the debate over the creation of the post-Vietnam 
US volunteer army. Some liberals feared that blacks would be 
disadvantaged in so far as they would have to pursue military 
careers more than would whites. The Defense Department 
feared that the military, especially the army, would somehow 
become an unreliable instrument of the state if it became too 
heavily black in its ranks. Between 1970 and 1977, under the 
volunteer system, blacks increased from 11 per cent to 19 per 
cent of the US military. In the army, the black proportion 
reached 28 per cent.?? The debate has not ended.?° In 1975, 
there were charges that the Marine Corps was employing 
recruit-testing techniques designed to exclude many otherwise 
qualified black enlistees.?* In Europe, there have been specula- 
tions among security officials that the United States’ NA TO 
allies are uneasy because the Americans’ shield there has be- 
come so black.?5 In Britain, where the non-white population 
has grown rapidly in the last twenty years but remains scarcely 
4 per cent of the total population, the question of black over- 
representation in the volunteer army does not carry such 
saliency. None the less, there have been indications that British 
officers, who are in constant contact with their American 
counterparts, are determined that there will never be a ‘black 
problem’ in their own forces.?* The percentage of non-whites in 
the British regular army remains at about 2 per cent; yet there 
has been informed speculation that an unwritten policy exists 
to keep it from getting much above that level.?7 
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Ethnic Groups in Pursuit of Power 


The third communal motivation for military participation is 
to cement links between a given group's own identity and the 
identity of the state or nation-state. For instance, there has not 
been an outright conflict between Akrikaners and English 
within the South African military. Their conflict came earlier 
in the Boer War. Ironically, the Afrikaners lost that war, but 
had by the 1940s won control of both the military and the 
civilian government through a less confrontational process. By 
1975, although Afrikaners were just over half of the white 
South African population, they held 80 per cent of the army’s 
permanent force staff positions, 75 per cent of the air force’s 
and 50 per cent of the navy’s.?® Today, while the myth of the 
tough guerrilla-styled soldier is still an important ingredient 
in Afrikaner communal pride, the Afrikaner-dominated mili- 
tary has grown to resemble the conventional, professionalized 
military which the Boers fought against seventy years ago.** 
Similarly, in Malaysia, there has never been a struggle for 
control of the military between the Malaysian Malays, Chinese 
and Indians. From the outset, Malay traditional rulers and 
British colonialists saw the military as the rightful possession 
of the Malay community because of its status as the indigen- 
ous community on the peninsula and because Malays were less 
equipped to compete in the urban, capitalist economy.*® In 
both Malaysia and South Africa, the group which eventually 
dominated the military and saw it as a testimony to its claim 
on state power was also historically disadvantaged economically. 
So that two motivations merged: a group’s need to use the 
military as a source of income and mobility over time streng- 
thened the group’s need to dominate the military politically.*? 
What was initially motivated by weakness was eventually moti- 
vated by the desire to maintain power. 

A similar situation exists in Fiji. Native Fijians have been 
outnumbered in population and outmatched in commercial 
activity by the Indians. But the military, a very small force and 
thus scarcely adequate to serve as a major job source, has under 
British tutelage been the preserve of the Fijians.*? In other 
multi-ethnic systems, the groups which feel they have a stake in 
maintaining their predominance in the military are also the 
groups which have had access to politically and economically 
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valuable resources. They wish to maintain a symmetry of 
power in the society in which they are communally strong in 
all sectors. 


Changing Ethnic Group Strategies 


There are ethnic groups, of course, which have experienced 
none of these three motivations for seeking military participa- 
tion. Such groups may have had members off and on in the 
state military, but the community as such had minimal stake 
in terms of legitimation and protection, jobs or power in those 
members serving. Groups such as the Lapps, Welsh, Gipsies, 
Basques, Slovenes, Croats, Armenians and the Chinese in 
various South-East Asian nations stand out because of their 
lukewarm or disinterested attitude towards military participa- 
tion. Some of these groups, such as overseas Chinese, Slovenes 
and Spanish Basques, have been disinterested mainly because 
of economic opportunities in civilian commerce. Other com- 
munities have not been particularly fortunate economically, 
but have embraced cultural values which have placed little 
worth on soldiering or have actually put military occupations 
in a negative light. Lapps, Armenians and Welsh fall into this 
category.** In Yugoslavia, Croats have had a negative attitude 
towards military participation, first, because their political 
style has historically favoured negotiation, obstructionism and 
passive resistance more than armed force, and secondly, be- 
cause the military’s traditional Serbian coloration has made 
it a most distasteful institution in Croatian eyes.** 

On the other hand, an ethnic group’s members’ assessments 
of what is necessary for their survival and development change 
over time. Singapore’s Chinese, Kenya’s Kikuyu and Britain’s 
English are among those ethnic communities which have, in 
the recent past, held army careers in low esteem (the English 
were more favourably inclined towards the navy). But, as the 
army acquired prestige and political importance, these groups’ 
communal relationship to the institution changed, switching 
from disinterest or contempt to attraction. As the military be- 
comes more organizationally and technologically complex, 
such groups remain cool towards army, especially infantry, 
careers, but start to view the technical posts in the army and 
posts as technicians and pilots in the air force as far more com- 
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plementary to their communal values and socio-economic 
ambitions. Thus Malaysian Chinese and Yugoslav Slovenes re- 
main little interested in infantry careers, but seem to be pur- 
suing posts in their respective countries’ air forces. 

Finally, absence or under-representation of an ethnic group 
in any state military should not be taken as evidence of a lack 
of any one of the three motivational factors. Under-representa- 
tion of Bengalis in Pakistan’s formerly united military (especi- 
ally the army) was a result of a British ethnic recruiting legacy 
plus the hegemony of Punjabis in later military governments. 
Under-representation of Francophones in the Canadian mili- 
tary is owed to the historic identification of the Canadian mili- 
tary with Britain and with Canada’s English community, as 
well as to the policy of conducting military training and opera- 
tions in the English language. The virtual absence of Arabs in 
the Israeli military is the consequence of a specific state ban on 
Arab entry because they are considered to be a security risk. 


The Impact of Military Participation 
on Intra-communa!l Politics 


Military service can have two important repercussions on intra- 
communal relations, one functional and the other dysfunc- 
tional. Changes in intra-communal politics — dividing an ethnic 
group or solidifying it ~ will, in turn, affect how that group is 
perceived by security-conscious policy-makers within the state 
apparatus. Members of an ethnic group who have had experi- 
ence as soldiers within the state military can provide a new 
generation of leaders for the community at a time when ethnic 
political development requires leaders with new skills and 
outlooks. Wartime can divide old and new generations of 
communal leaders. Veterans are more attuned to the outside 
political environment with which the community must cope. 
They are usually less fearful of contact with outsiders, more 
fluent in the language in which state politics are conducted 
and know more about how the state’s machinery operates. They 
are not only more cosmopolitan in a general sense, but are 
likely — if the military has not been rigidly segregated into 
mono-ethnic units - to have had relations with other ethnic 
groups and be equipped to judge which among them might 
provide useful allies for their own community in the future. At 
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the same time, military service also is likely to increase ethnic 
group members’ self-consciousness about their own communal 
distinctiveness. This is the classic double-edged characteristic 
of inter-group relations. 

Sometimes the military experience, particularly if it has 
occurred in wartime when large numbers from the group have 
served and been demobilized at about the same period, pro- 
duces not simply a diffuse sense of ethnic awareness and pride, 
but a new generation of leaders who can exploit that sentiment 
for the sake of increasing communal political leverage. Vete- 
rans have been important catalysts in communal politics in 
countries as different as Vietnam, Burma, Yugoslavia, the 
United States and Nigeria. 

We have already mentioned, the role played by the 
veterans in Hawaii’s Japanese community after the Second 
World War. Similarly, the Mexican Americans’ returning 
veterans formed the core of a new leadership which went 
beyond earlier communal leaders in pressing for Chicano civil 
rights. In 1970, the Bureau of Census counted almost 700,000 
Spanish-speaking veterans in the United States.°* In the Second 
World War alone, some 400,000 Spanish-speaking persons had 

served in one or other of the branches of the US military.** 

When those veterans returned to their homes, mainly in the 
west and south-west, they found that wartime contributions 
had not stopped federal agencies from continuing their harass- 
ment of all Chicanos as if they were suspected ‘wet-backs’. They 
discovered that service medals and honourable discharges were 
‘often not enough to get them into a regular American bar, 
much less into a sub-division of “prestige ranchettes of the 
FHA” ’.5’ These frustrations, as well as their new sense of con- 
fidence and political aptitude derived from surviving in a large 
bureaucratic institution such as the military, led Chicano vete- 
rans to found the Community Service Organization (G S O) in 
California and the American GI Forum in Texas. The GI 
Forum, for example, though a veterans’ organization, from its 
outset encompassed as many people as possible and set goals 
intended to ameliorate the whole community's conditions. 
Veterans’ organizations were communal political organizations. 
They became the leading forces in the political mobilization of 
Chicanos during the next twenty years.°* 

But military service can also create a profound split within 
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an already vulnerable community. This has been the case where 
a single ethnic group is the target of competing military re- 
cruiters. By joining one military rather than another, members 
are choosing sides and usually exacerbating already existing 
factionalism within the community. At the most basic level, it 
may mean that the ethnic group has fewer men than it did 
before the war. If the war has been fought on its home terri- 
tory, the group may have been dispossessed of its land as well. 
This is what happened to the Meo community of Laos during 
the Indo-China War of the 1960s. 

Meos have been treated with contempt by the Lao ethnic 
group which has traditionally controlled Laotian politics. Meos 
were not recruited into the Royal Laotian Army. But they 
were energetically recruited into, and became the backbone of 
the US Central Intelligence Agency-sponsored clandestine 
. army formed to sustain the anti-communist Lao régime in 
power. Under the Meo general, Vang Pao, thousands of young 
men and eventually boys were mobilized. They became wards 
of the CIA. By the war’s end in 1973, the opium- and rice- 
cultivating Meo had lost their self-sufficiency in rice and were 
dependent on CIA air-drops for food. At the same time, 
another faction of the Meos, also hoping that military service 
would bolster Meo autonomy, sided with the insurgent Pathet 
Lao and supplied them with manpower. Meos did not lose 
their ethnic identity, though decimated and physically dis- 
placed in refugee camps.** But they were severely weakened 
politically. Immediately prior to the Pathet Lao’s victory, and 
as a result of the American ‘winding down’ of its participation 
in the war, Meo soldiers under Vang Pao were merged with the 
Royal Loatian forces. Whether any genuine merger took place 
at the rank-and-file level is questionable, though, at the top, 
Vang Pao was given command of one of Laos’s military re- 
gions.*° When the government fell, Vang Pao resigned and fled 
to Thailand. Some 2,000 of his followers were airlifted to 
northern Thailand and another 30,000 Meo reportedly walked 
out of the country. An estimated 20,000 followers were left 
behind, and some continued to resist the new Pathet Lao 
government by operating in small guerrilla units.** Other 
tribesmen who had joined with the Meo in the CIA army were 
either stranded or found themselves in Thai refugee camps. 
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Impact of Military Service on Inter-communal Relations 


Militaries in modern mass societies are conventionally por- 
trayed as grand integrators and schools of national citizenship. 
Men (rarely women, which may be a critical flaw in the con- 
cept) fighting together in the trenches against a common enemy, 
sharing the same tinned food and grievances against drill ser- 
geants, will learn to communicate across allegedly superficial 
cultural barriers and come to appreciate their common 
allegiances to a supra-ethnic state. Eventually, if complemented 
by other integrative trends in society, universal military service 
may make ethnic categories quite irrelevant even to security- 
conscious state élites. 

Such an image of the military’s role in a multi-ethnic society 
is often misleading. Even taken at face value, it depends on 
several conditions. The military must allow upward mobility 
for all objectively qualified members; probably it should draw 
many of its officers from the ranks rather than from service 
academies or staff colleges where applicants are more likely to 
be skewed in communal and class terms. Secondly, the system 
of service should be universal as opposed to selective, so that 
all groups are equally subject to military service, regardless of 
educational or occupational status. In the United States, for 
example, it has long been recognized that the Selective Service 
System is inherently discriminatory even if followed to the 
letter with no additional biases on the part of the local draft 
boards. Thirdly, for this model of the integrative military to 
work, there must be complete mixing in various sub-units, ° 
resisting the temptation to organize special units composed of 
one ethnic community. This is necessary if the military is a 
means to build bonds of trust and understanding between citi- 
zens themselves, not simply between citizens and the state. The 
latter condition distinguishes a nation-state from merely a 
state. Fourthly, soldiers of all groups should be trusted enough 
to be assigned to the most strategically sensitive roles. Fifthly, 
the language of training and military socialization in general 
should not be employed so as to impose the culture of the 
politically dominant group on recruits from all other com- 
munities. 

In reality, few countries possess such a system of military 
service. Even where many of these conditions exist on paper, 
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they are modified in practice to fit the military and civilian 
élite’s notion of what ensures régime maintenance and a 
politically reliable soldiery. The result has been a very different 
sort of learning process for ethnic groups whose members are 
enlisted (or registered but systematically rejected) in such 
militaries. Many ethnic identifiers come away from contact 
with the state military with a keener sense of the salience of 
their own ethnicity. They learn that, to cope with the political 
system of which they are a part (though often not an influential 
participant), they must give a new and greater attention to the 
well-being of their ethnic group as a whole. 

Much inter-group conflict mirrors not so much ‘natural’ 
antipathies between persons of different cultures as institu- 
tional friction produced by state security practices. Some of 
that conflict may indeed be functional if it brings to the surface 
inconsistencies and inequities that have existed for generations. 
This is part of the significance of veterans’ contribution to their 
respective communal development. Demobilized soldiers re- 
turning to their communities in Texas or in the Montagnard 
highland regions of South Vietnam were less willing to accept 
those older forms of subservience that traditionally minimized 
inter-ethnic hostilities. They were also more willing to interact 
with influential groups for the sake of improving their own 
communities’ well-being. Both rising communal mobilization 
and increasing inter-group contact will produce greater inter- 
ethnic conflict if the existing socio-political order is based on 
presumptions of inequality. 

Military service has an even more direct effect on inter-group 
conflict when certain communities’ soldiers are deliberately 
assigned the duty of suppressing those ethnic groups which 
élites consider to be threats to the state. Thus young Druze in 
Israel have complained that their utilization in the military, 
partly on the grounds that they are ‘Arab haters’, has distorted 
Druze ethnic identity and falsely divided them from other 
Moslems.“ A similar complaint has been made by contem- 
porary Kurdish leaders in Iraq. They contend that Iraq’s Sunni- 
dominated régime has used Kurdish soldiers to suppress Shi-ah 
Moslems in southern Iraq, thus keeping the régime’s two 
principal challengers at odds with one another.** Designing 
the military-ethnic connection to serve strategies of divide and 
rule is always popular with insecure régimes. For instance, the 
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Portuguese colonial commanders deliberately recruited African 
soldiers from particular ethnic groups so as to sow division 
within the anti-colonial liberation movements. They drew 
upon but exacerbated pre-existent inter-group hostilities. Dur- 
ing the wars of the 1960s in Mozambique, the Portuguese re- 
cruited among the Yao and Mukua to divide them further from 
the Makonde; the latter supplied FR ELI MO with many of 
its liberation supporters.‘ In Guinea Bissau, the Portuguese 
military recruiters favoured the Fula, a largely Moslem 
people.*® 

We should learn to examine any civil war from the point of 
view of the military-ethnic connection. In wars between a 
central government and a dissident ethnic community, the 
degree of dissaffection can be increased by the very character 
of the military that the government fields against the rebels. 
For the military itself is frequently so filled with members of 
one community that the war between the rebels and the state’s 
military becomes, in the eyes of both parties, a war between 
soldiers of one ethnic group and soldiers of another. The civil 
wars in Sudan, Ethiopia, the Philippines and Burma approxi- 
mate to this model. 

Look, for instance, at the Philippines military as seen by 
Moros, the newly cohesive ethnic group which has been in 
rebellion in_the southern Philippines islands of Mindanao, 
Jolo and Sulu. The Moros, a Moslem group in an overwhelm- 
ingly Christian Philippines state system, have been in contact 
with militaries since the sixteenth century, when they fought 
against Spanish conquest. Later they fought against American 
military forces between 1900 and 1906. The American forces 
were commanded by generals who had won professional acclaim 
for their defeats of Indians in the American West and who saw 
the ‘uncivilized tribes’ of Mindanao as analogous enemies to 
defeat, civilize and displace in the name of increased agricul- 
tural exploitation and external migration.‘® Most recently, the 
Moros have engaged in battles against the Philippine military 
(and the Philippines Constabulary, a militarized police force 
under the Department of Defence) in a separatist rebellion 
begun in 1971. The Moros’ sense of their ethnic identity and 
communal destiny has in large measure been produced by this 
history of repeated confrontations with alien militaries. 

The Moros were, however, not a cohesive ethnic community, 
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despite their shared Moslem heritage and shared memories. 
They were divided regionally and linguistically, as well as 
along clan and family lines. Yet, several things occurred in the 
late 19608 to produce a strong sense of communal cohesiveness. 
First, there came the migration to Mindanao of land-hungry 
Christian peasants (of several Philippine ethnic groups) from 
the northern tenancy-burdened islands, begun by American 
governors and accelerated by succeeding Philippines régimes 
anxious to avoid a repeat of the Huk rebellions of the 1950s. 
By the early 1970s, Christian migrants formed majorities in 
several southern provinces and were moving to displace Mos- 
lems in political posts. In addition, pork-barrel politics, which 
had provided the mechanism for funnelling aid from Manila 
to the south, were no longer adequate to meet the region’s per- 
ceived needs. Thirdly, there was an alleged mutiny by Moslem 
troops especially recruited in the south to serve in Manila’s 
campaign to reclaim part of what was formally Malaysia. The 
execution of the mutineers set off waves of hostility among 
civilian Moslems against both the military and the central 
government in Manila.‘”7 With President Marcos’s declaration 
of martial law in 1972, the army’s role in the whole country 
rapidly expanded; that expansion had a further counter- 
mobilizing effect among the increasingly ethnically conscious 
and politically disaffected Moslems. The Moro National Lib- 
eration Front (M N L F) was the first ethnic organization among 
the Moslems in the south which could act as a community-wide 
organization. It was organized as both a communal movement 
and a communal army. 

In a 1977 agreement between the MNLF and the Philip- 
pines government, signed in Libya (whose Moslem régime had 
given aid to the Moro separatists), a principal article pledged 
that southerners would control their own security in the future 
autonomous region.‘® The very concept of autonomy is am- 
biguous. The Marcos régime presumed that Manila would 
continue to exercise central control over the region. This 
central control (with command of any locally recruited security 
forces) was a condition which Marcos felt to be necessary to 
relieve the anxieties of his own military, on which, as we have 
already seen, his régime had come to increasingly rely. The 
Moros, by contrast, presumed that they would receive wide- 
ranging self-government, including control over security.‘* 
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Moreover, since the agreement calls for a regional plebiscite 
and Christian voters now hold majorities in seven of Min- 
danao’s thirteen provinces, even the achievement of nominal 
autonomy is thrown into doubt.®* Until such differences can be 
worked out, the Moros will continue to express their ethnic 
communalism through an army of their own and continue 
to be reminded of their shared collective interests through 
hostile contacts with a Philippines state military which is 
growing both in budgetary funds (partly by U S aid) and man- 
power. 

In those civil wars where ethnicity seems a marginal factor, 
the ethnic compositions of the respective militaries can still 
have repercussions for inter-ethnic relations. Both the Ameri- 
can War of Independence and the Vietnam War can be viewed 
ethnically if one focuses on the composition of the various mili- 
taries involved. The War of Independence was not simply 
Englishmen fighting Englishmen. The British military sought 
out Indian allies, who were drawn to the British out of their 
realistic fear that land-hungry colonials would push westward 
all the more energetically if they gained independence. They 
also enlisted black slaves and free men.*' The British had 
trouble raising forces among Englishmen at home since the 
English cared little for army careers and were divided over 
their government’s policies in America. So the government had 
to rely heavily on the recently subdued and dispossessed High- 
land Scots for soldiers and on mercenaries purchased from the 
Prince of Hesse. There were accusations that George III was 
purchasing some of the most expensive mercenaries on the 
current market, with the prince insisting that he be paid £30 
for every Hessian killed and £14 for every Hessian dangerously 
wounded.*? The Scottish soldiers had less political bargaining 
power and their rewards were minimal. As the war dragged on 
and the morale of Highland regiments sank, the government 
felt compelled to promise Scottish recruits land in Canada, 
though many of those pledges were never kept.°* 

On the American side, there were fewer Indians willing to 
fight for their cause, but one tribe among the Iroquois did 
become allies with the colonials, thus dividing the Iroquois 
League. Indians also served in the Continental Navy.5* Blacks 
helped man state militias and Continental Army units, and 
served aboard naval ships.55 Their services were accepted be- 
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grudgingly, however. As would happen again in future Ameri- 
can wars, blacks were excluded until white manpower ran 
short; then they were reclassified as valuable assets to be actively 
recruited. The American War of Independence was a struggle 
between multi-ethnic militaries. In each military were men 
from groups who hoped to gain particular individual and com- 
munal benefits from the war: protection, legitimation, income, 
land. Many were disappointed. Their disappointment helped 
to sour inter-ethnic relationships in the generations after the 
armies had disengaged. 

In the Vietnam War, the principal power-wielders were 
white Americans and ethnic Vietnamese. In the local context, 
it was Vietnamese against Vietnamese. But each side also drew 
on ethnic minorities, either because they occupied strategically 
important territories, such as the various groups lumped to- 
gether as ‘Montagnards’, or because they had interests and 
aptitudes which made them valuable for security reasons. Mon- 
tagnards, much like Meos across the border in Laos believed 
that they could protect their own interests by joining one side 
or the other. Many Montagnards were armed and trained by 
American Special Forces. Others were recruited directly into 
the Vietnamese (Saigon-controlled) army. But they were pro- 
hibited from becoming commissioned officers. Further alienat- 
ing Montagnards, it was ethnic Vietnamese who commanded 
them.** 

South Vietnam’s Khmers served Civilian Irregular Defence 
Groups (CIDGs), and could not rise above the rank of ser- 
geant. Many of these Khmer soldiers in the CIDGs were 
hired as mercenaries especially to serve across the border in 
Cambodia.57 The North Vietnamese also used several non- 
Vietnamese minority groups in their military. Since the 1940s, 
the Viet Minh had made alliance with the ethnic Tho in the 
north and had given them a prominent role in ‘the regular 
army. Though the Tho represented only 5 per cent of the 
population, by 1954 they had come to comprise 20 per cent of 
the Viet Minh military.5* The North Vietnamese likewise 
sought to recruit Montagnards in the south. The roles that each 
played in the military as a group, not just as individuals, 
affected how they viewed their own relations with the state and 
with other groups who were either potential allies or probable 
antagonists. 
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Sometimes an ethnic group learns through a rather subtle 
process of military cooptation. Military commanders from one 
ethnic group acting with state authority make contact with 
another group which had been trying to keep its distance from 
various parties in a war. They offer the community a chance 
for special military jobs with pay: as scouts, trackers, servants. 
Gradually the military expands its relationship with the com- 
munity to the point where it begins to provide distinct com- 
panies of men. The benefits start to become more diffuse; 
recruiters are followed by teachers and medics. In the process, 
the previously autonomous group becomes absorbed into the 
state system, even if its ability to exert influence in state politics 
remains severely limited. In such a fashion, for instance, the 
Senoi, one of Malaysia’s Orang Asli (aboriginal peoples), in 
the interior of the Malaysian peninsula, moved from being 
virtual outsiders to state clients. In the early years of the 1948- 
60 communist insurgency, the aborigines were pressed by both 
the guerrillas and the government. The Malaysia police tended 
to regard the aborigines as ‘squalid children’, and there were 
instances of government indiscriminate bombing of abori- 
gines.*® In 1956, in the middle of the Emergency and on the 
eve of independence, the government altered its policy. A Senoi 
pioneer unit was formed by the British to assist the British and 
Malayan forces in combating the Communist insurgents who 
were making use of jungle refuges. In 1974, the Senot Praagq, 
the ‘Fighting Senoi’, had become a unit within the Royal Malay- 
sian Police. Two years later, as the federal régime was growing 
anxious about a revival of insurgent activities, the Seno: Praaq 
were officially designated as the i1gth Battalion of the rapidly 
expanding Police Field Force, the militarized arm of the Malay- 
sian police.*° 

At the same time, the central state élite’s growing anxiety 
over security can lead it to forsake the subtleties of cooptation 
and to engage in more heavy-handed policies which make it 
clear to the given ethnic group just where it does stand in the 
state’s design. Thus, for instance, in 1976 the Malay serving as 
Malaysia’s chief of general staff urged that the jungle abori- 
gines be forcibly regrouped and resettled so that they would be 
less accessible to insurgent propagandists.*! Though the 
scheme was shelved, it could signal to Malaysia’s aboriginal 
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groups that they remain far out on the rim of the staté security 
map, despite absorption into the state police. 


Conclusion 


Ethnic groups do not always act in highly self-conscious or 
explicitly collective ways. But even when the level of com- 
munal mobilization is low, individuals have a sense of their 
co-communalists’ general attitude towards military participa- 
tion. It is considered a way to make a decent living, or it is the 
natural calling of any ambitious young man, or it is a scorned 
occupation. Coping with their status in state-designed security 
formulas, especially as it affects their relations with the state 
military, has often increased individuals’ sense of ethnic self- 
consciousness and collective interest. When communal self- 
awareness becomes politicized and inter-ethnic relations reach 
levels of considerable political intensity, these attitudes will 
sharpen and the community may try to formulate an explicit 
strategy for dealing with the military. Levels of explicitness and 
collectiveness will rise and fall as the degrees of politicization 
change for ethnic communities and as the role of the military 
in communal affairs waxes and wanes. Some ethnic groups, 
however, are so disadvantaged in politically relevant resources 
— members, organizations, leadership, wealth, literacy — that, 
even as members gain a clearer understanding of their com- 
munal self-interest, they are hampered in translating such 
awareness into effective response. . 

Groups which have implicitly or explicitly encouraged their 
members to enlist in the military vary in their influence and in 
their ranges of opportunity for mobility. An outside observer 
who sees a disproportionate number of men from a certain 
group in a country’s military needs to stop and take a close 
look at that group’s political and economic condition before 
assuming either that the group is one of the alleged ‘martial 
races’ or that the military is an arm of a popularly supported 
state. The military is part — often the most critical part — of a 
political order. The absence or over-representation of any 
ethnic group in any military (or one of its branches) should 
tell us something about that political order and how groups 
with widely different political resources cope with that order. 
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Militaries and State Security Systems 


In 87 8.c., the Roman military was short of recruits. It had 
just defeated the Italians in the Social War, though, to do so, 
Rome had to concede Roman citizenship to Italians. Italians 
were still not considered culturally or politically reliable.’ 
Here was a classic military dilemma for state élites: how could 
they obtain the necessary manpower for an expanding military 
when the most accessible potential new recruits were men 
politically suspect? Manpower needs won over political timid- 
ity. Italians were recruited to fill out the new legions. Yet, by 25 
B.c., the Roman Empire's jurisdiction had stretched so far that 
the state needed still more soldiers and was compelled to offer 
higher rewards to entice recruits. The Roman army became 
steadily more ethnically heterogeneous. More ethnically special- 
ized units were created within the army. Commanders had to 
engage in increasingly subtle ethnographic calculations: they 
tried to determine which groups were most naturally inclined 
to soldiering, which groups could be voluntarily mobilized, 
which would offer their men only under pressure of conscrip- 
tion. Ethnicity was being harnessed conceptually to serve the 
state, even while certain ethnic groups were defined as princi- 
pal threats to the state. 

The Roman state élite’s ethnic security maps were not static. 
The élite employed some groups hitherto deemed to be high 
risks and found them politically useful under close super- 
vision. It moved them closer to the state’s core. For instance, it 
discovered that Italian legionnaires could be successfully 
Romanized and thus made more trustworthy. Galacians were 
less integrated into the state system, but were sought-after 
because of their presumed warlike Celtic traits. Men from the 
Danube provinces and from Syria and Egypt were less willing 
soldiers and had to be forcibly conscripted. The reward for 
many soldiers was Roman citizenship. Political reliability and 
instrumental value to the state were considered separately, 
though both were used by state élites in Rome to weigh the 
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military use of political groups. Emperors found some provin- 
cial recruits valuable because of their special skills. Syrian 
archers were formed into their own expert units. On the other 
hand, Roman commanders and their civilian superiors were 
often willing to dilute communally concentrated expertise. By 
25 B.c. they were mixing companies in order to reduce the 
chances of communally mobilized disloyalty on the part of 
their soldiers. Dilemmas for state security became more acute 
as the empire grew and the military expanded. As the Roman 
imperial state acquired new territories, it also gained new pools 
of military recruits. But the more expansive and diverse the em- 
pire grew, the more anxious Roman commanders became about 
the reliability of their forces. As the state élite’s anxiety intensi- 
fied, so its ethnic calculations became more explicit and refined. 

Two millennia of supposed political development have con- 
verted empires into nation-states and have replaced Roman 
amateur ethnographers with statisticians and social scientists. 
Today, in Alexandria, Virginia, not far from the Pentagon, 
are the banks of computerized data of the U S Army Personnel 
Centre. These are responsible for keeping track of how many 
blacks are enlisting in April as compared with January, how 
many Spanish-speaking infantrymen are Cuban rather than 
Puerto Rican, what proportion of the Women’s Army Corps 
is from ‘minorities’. It is tempting to wax philosophical and 
claim that there is, indeed, nothing new under the sun, that 
Roman commanders and American national security strategists 
think in identical terms about the relationships of ethnicity to 
the state military. As we become more prudent in our use of 
concepts such as development and modernization, we are, in 
fact, coming to recognize that what we have often presumed 
to be basic change is more accurately described as new mani- 
festations of old phenomena. 

Yet there have been important changes in the past 2,000 
years which do affect the interrelationships between ethnic 
groups, militaries and whole state systems. There are a greater 
number of autonomous state militaries in the international 
system than ever before in history, and each one has greater 
coercive Capacity than any in the past. Secondly, states have 
become better equipped, thanks to bureaucratic and techno- 
logical innovations, to penetrate all sectors of the societies 
over which they claim jurisdiction. Thirdly, ethnic groups 
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have also become better able to mobilize resources and to pur- 
sue collective political ends as a result of the diffusion of 
political information, the creation of political parties and the 
spread of education. 





I 
Year 1 Year 50 Year 100 Year 150 
Modern state consolidation 


Figure 2 
A common presumption is that modern state consolidation 
has the inevitable effect of reducing the saliency of ethnicity 
in the recruitment, internal organization and deployment of 
any military. Following this modernity theory, one would 
imagine a steady historical progression from an imperial mili- 
tary reliant on ‘martial races’ regiments to a Napoleonic mass 
citizen military in which the ranks are drawn from universal 
conscription and the officers were thoroughly professionalized. 
Graphically, the modernity theory of state military evolution 

looks like the graph given in Figure 2. 
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On the other hand, if we generalize from the empirical 
evidence concerning the fluctuating levels of ethnic saliency 
in military policies, the graphic display will look far less uni- 
directional. Modernization in politics may proceed from gene- 
ration to generation, but it does not carry along with it a 
steady, inevitable decline in ethnicity’s relevance for military 
affairs. Instead, there probably will be peaks and valleys on the 
graph reflecting the variations in the two critical variables 
affecting ethnicity’s military salience: political mobilization 
of ethnic groups and centrality of the military in state politics. 
Neither of these variables is destined to fade away merely 
because modernization proceeds in a given society. Thus, a 
more realistic expression of the likely evolution of military- 
ethnic interaction over time in a modernizing state may be 
as in Figure 3. 
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Neither ethnicity’s demise nor ‘its sustained pre-eminence 
is inevitable in state military planning and operation. Our 
analytical challenge is to understand when state security élites 
are most likely to bring up to the surface those ethnic stereo- 
types and projections that can lie dormant in their heads for 
a decade or more. We also need to recognize that each occasion 
which does make ethnicity a central reference point for state 
élites will become a memory on which security planners rely 
in the future when they try to find bases for predicting the 
reliability and competence of potential soldiers. Therefore, 
perhaps more analytically fruitful than comparing Augustan 
Rome with Carter’s America is to compare the military-ethnic 
pattern in each state at several points in its own political 
history. In so doing we may clarify the circumstances under 
. which ethnicity is most salient in military operations. We can 
see under what conditions state élites’ ethnic security maps 
form the most explicit and compelling referents as they try to 
describe, explain and predict political phenomena. 


Military-Ethnic Patterns in New and Old States 


It is never too early or too late in a state’s evolution for 
ethnicity to be salient. Two of the international system's 
newest states are Papua New Guinea in South-East Asia and 
Surinam (formerly Dutch Guiana) on the Caribbean coast of 
Latin America. In both, the militaries are miniscule, but they 
are instruments in maintaining state authority and in deter- 
mining the distribution of power and state allegiance among 
several ethnically distinct sub-groups. During the Second 
World War, thirty years before independence, Papuans and 
New Guineans were recruited in explicitly ethnic fashion into 
small military units by the Australians. During the subsequent 
three decades, there has been unresolved debate among politi- 
cal and military élites over just what recruiting and internal 
organizational formulas could best ensure a military force that 
would be effective as a combat institution while, at the same 
time, making a contribution to integrating the country’s multi- 
tude of separate ethnic groups. Australians and indigenous 
Papua New Guinea state officials presumed that, in so small 
a country, only integration would genuinely secure the state.” 
In Surinam as well, Dutch colonial officials began weighing the 
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impact of the ethnic-military pattern on state survival prior 
to independence, though more belatedly than their Aus- 
tralian counterparts. Independence in 1975 brought to a head 
anxieties among Surinam’s large East Indian population who 
feared that the new state would be governed by an essentially 
non-East Indian régime. Political mobilization, heavily ethnic- 
ized, was outrunning state building. Surinam’s 1975 elections 
seemed to confirm communal fears. To allay such fears, the 
government guaranteed that the army and police, small in 
their absolute size but pre-eminent in coercive (or protective) 
capacity, would be multi-ethnic or ethnically neutral. In prac- 
tice, however, the forces are heavily Creole (African).* The 
futures of both of these small new states in large measure will 
be determined by how successful they are in finding a military- 
ethnic pattern that elicits trust from the several ethnic sub-. 
groups in each state. 

A second group of states includes those that are more politic- 
ally and legally established than Papua New Guinea and 
Surinam, but are still working out the ‘unfinished business’ 
of the process that created them a generation or so ago, a pro- 
cess which continues to define the legitimized values and goals 
of current élites. We have discussed the problems faced by 
Soviet and Yugoslav state policy-makers as they try to resolve 
the persisting differences between their respective supra-ethnic 
revolutionary legitimizing heritages and their currently rising 
sense of ethnically defined insecurity. China’s ethnic diversity 
is far more lopsided than either the Soviet Union’s or Yugo- 
slavia's, with Han Chinese comprising 94 per cent of the total 
population. Nevertheless, ethnic categories have played a sig- 
nificant part in Communist Chinese state decisions regarding 
security in general and the military in particular. First, the 
revolutionary war (1937-49) was fought largely in non-Han 
areas. Han communist leaders soon recognized the necessity 
of winning passive if not active support from non-Han minori- 
ties, especially in the northern regions. Secondly, the military 
- the People’s Liberation Army - and the party were closely 
intertwined. The eventual state system reflected this by making 
the military not simply an instrument of coercion but a model 
for all sectors of the Chinese society to emulate. Thirdly, Chin- 
ese policy-makers in Peking became anxious about threats to 
the state’s integrity along both its southern and northern 
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borders, areas populated mostly by non-Han ethnic groups. 
Analyses of the state élite’s military policies towards the non- 
Han peoples reveal, however, that ethnic preoccupations have 
risen and fallen in the last thirty years.‘ 

In the late 1940s and early 1950s, there was an explicit 
acknowledgement of Han/non-Han differences and of ethnic 
divisions among such non-Han groups as the Tibetans, Chuang, 
Kazakhs and Mongols. Minority soldiers were, for instance, 
permitted to enlist in the PLA in their own units. As the 
Han-led state élite felt more confident in the wake of their 
victory over the Kuomintang, they made fewer such conces- 
sions. But — and this is fundamental to our analysis — the three 
decades since the establishment of the Communist state has not 
seen any unilinear recession in ethnicity’s saliency for security 
strategy or for PLA operations. In the late 19408 and early 
19508, the state pursued a ‘soft’ approach, putting priority on 
reducing overt resistance from non-Han groups who had for 
centuries distrusted Han Chinese. In the late 1950s, during 
the Great Leap Forward, the emphasis switched to assimila- 
tion and ideological conformity; only class, not ethnicity, was 
an acceptable basis for analysis and policy. Ethnicity was seen 
as such a threat to the system — especially since it sparked 
political unrest in both Tibet and Sinkiang - that it could 
not be allowed to persist as a source of identity or organization. 
In the succeeding period in the early 1960s, the wind-down 
of the Great Leap’s country-wide mobilization campaign 
allowed for a new state policy of ethnic tolerance. But this 
was followed in turn by the Cultural Revolution in the later 
1960s, and renewed assimilationist pressures on non-Han 
groups. While conditions in post-Mao China remain fluid, in 
the mid 1970s there appears once again to be an inclination 
by those state élites which survived the Cultural Revolution 
and the subsequent purges to pursue a ‘soft’ line towards ethnic 
minorities, to concentrate less on political mobilization and 
more on technological development. 

It has been in the soft periods — revolutionary consolidation, 
post-Great Leap, post-Cultural Revolution — that ethnic minor- 
ity members have been most deliberately recruited into the 
military. In these phases, the military's practices have been 
held up as a model of the state’s efforts to build a genuinely 
supra-ethnic (not simply Han) nation-state, and minority sol- 
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diers have been glorified in the state press for showing bravery 
or loyalty. By contrast, in the alternating assimilationist 
periods, little official effort has been made to mollify non-Han 
groups, who see the P LA as chiefly the arm of the Han-domi- 
nated central administration and as the vehicle for ‘opening 
up’ non-Han regions for millions of Han settlers. 

Some multi-ethnic countries’ state élites are trying to reverse 
historical trends, to reform the military for the sake of de- 
ethnicitizing the state and giving new horizontal support to 
the vertical structures of the state. Security and ethnicity are, 
ironically, more salient concerns for these élites than for their 
immediate predecessors, even though they are defining each 
so as to halt the progression towards military exclusiveness 
and coercively based authority. In Canada, Belgium and the 
United States, there are currently efforts to take account of 
newly mobilized ethnic group power in military recruitments 
and officer promotions. Demands of Francophone Canadians, 
Flemish Belgians and black Americans for greater effective 
participation in the state military are having different re- 
percussions in each country. All three of these countries have 
an advantage not enjoyed by, for instance, Pakistan (even post- 
separation Pakistan), Malaysia, Ethiopia, Iraq and the Philip- 
pines: their state élites are not counting on the military to 
suppress an existing internal insurgency. 

In states as dissimilar as Malaysia and South Africa, central 
policy-makers are also trying to reorder existing ethnic- 
military patterns at this point in their quite different political 
histories. Their self-conscious efforts reflect not so much 
changes in ethnic distributions of power as changes in élite 
conceptions of the requisites for state security. Chinese, Indians 
and Malays are being recruited, promoted and functionally 
deployed in the Malaysian military in ways that the federal 
Malay-led multi-ethnic élite believes will (a) ensure Malay 
political hegemony, (b) contain Chinese-led insurgents, and 
(c) maintain economic growth for the nation. The recent 
upsurge in Malay ethnic pride and grass-roots mobilization 
has made the ‘Malayness’ of the state military and police 
even more politically important than in earlier decades 
when there were actually fewer non-Malays in the various 
branches. As élite estimates of Malay communal resources, the 
causes of insurgency and the conditions for economic growth 
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all change, so, too, will Malaysia's military-ethnic pattern.® 

In South Africa, state power is more narrowly concentrated 
and even more explicitly based in a single ethnic constituency 
than in Malaysia. Changes in the South African ethnic-military 
pattern will signal how serious élites perceive the domestic 
challenge to be, how severe the manpower shortages are, how 
much English and Afrikaner ethnic identities can be welded 
into a comprehensive racial identity, and to what extent certain 
elements in each non-white community can be coopted by offers 
of entrance into the state military. ‘Modernization’ is proceed- 
ing in both Malaysia and South Africa, but in neither does it 
ensure a disappearance of ethnic sensitivity among state secur- 
ity officials. Modernization may simply make officials more 
subtle in their ethnic calculations and more aware that the 
ethnic-military pattern has consequences for all parts of the 
political system. 

In an older state such as Britain, the military-ethnic pattern 
reveals the imperial origins of the state, but it also reveals 
the recent renewal of ethnicity’s saliency after several genera- 
tions of recession. Although the British navy was, to some 
extent, a national institution by the early 1800s, the army 
remained an essentially statist institution until the Boer War 
and the national mobilization of the First World War. The 
nationalizing of the British army was nevertheless achieved 
at the price of localism. For only through mobilizing English- 
men, Welshmen, Irishmen and Scotsmen by appeals to 
regional regimental loyalties could Britain’s security planners 
gain legitimacy for the citizen army.* Furthermore, although 
the British military was a more genuinely national institution 
in the mid twentieth century than it had been a century 
earlier, class as well as ethnic differentiations continued to 
shape the military. National service camouflaged them, but 
only temporarily. Today Britain’s military is a voluntary insti- 
tution, and sharply curtailed in its overseas imperial missions; 
it is commanded by an increasingly well-educated officer corps 
and is heavily dependent on sophisticated technology. None 
the less, ethnic calculations are still consciously utilized: in 
designing the army’s Ulster role, in tracing the ramifications 
of too many West Indian enlistments, and in predicting Scot- 
tish nationalism’s repercussions for the military. Ethnicity was 
explicitly employed at the start, then by fits and starts reduced 
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to an auxiliary role as class cleavages and nationalist patriot- 
ism became more prominent (at least outside Ireland). Now, 
once again, however, concerns about the role of the military 
in internal affairs and about revived ethnic consciousness and 
recent post-empire immigration have combined to give ethnic- 
ity a new saliency for British state security officials. 


Evolving Intra-military Ethnic Relations 


Militaries, even those which have for ideological reasons aban- 
doned formal ranking symbols (insignia, salutes, titles), are 
inherently hierarchical organizations. The most critical dis- 
tinctions are between soldiers, non-commissioned officers and 
officers. The latter two groupings derive their right to give 
orders to subordinates solely from their position in the military 
structure. However, for centuries military training personnel 
have impressed on their cadets the fact that formal rank 
authority is not by itself enough to ensure that soldiers will 
fight to their utmost capacities or, under conditions of great 
stress, obey orders at all. The ingredient that has to be added 
to rank is that elusive quality known as ‘leadership’. In multi- 
ethnic militaries, formal rank authority might have to be 
reinforced not just with individual traits of leadership but 
with the ‘correct’ communal affiliation. State élites, military 
and civilian, know that a military force best equipped to 
ensure state security is one in which soldiers’ obedience to 
officers is certain. State élites are not shy about utilizing ethnic- 
ity so as to maximize that obedience. The resulting ethnic 
calculus can be complex. 

The appropriate communal pattern to ensure optimal com- 
mand will have to take into account two rather different mili- 
tary objectives: high troop morale and sub-unit (platoon, 
regiment, ship and so on) responsiveness to overall military 
directives. Infantrymen, sailors or plane crews will respond to 
the whole ‘package’ of attributes represented by their officers’ 
formal rank, personality and communal identity. But the latter 
will be particularly potent at those times when rank-and-file 
members perceive military allegiance and ethnic allegiance as 
being synonymous, or, contrarily, when they see command 
authority reserved for only one or two communities and denied 
to others. Over the course of time, state security officials will 
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themselves shift their focus of attention. Sometimes officials 
will be particularly anxious about rank-and-file disaffection 
(as, for example, in the US army during the Vietnam War), 
while at other times they will worry more about the political 
reliability of officers (as in the Burmese army after the out- 
break of civil war in 1948). 

A second principal dimension of a military's internal politi- 
cal relationships that can change over time is that between 
groups of officers themselves. Military sociologists have shown 
us the numerous lines of cleavage that can divide officers: 
generation, rank, academy, branch, region and ethnicity. Coups 
d’état most graphically demonstrate when each of these is most 
salient and when each is likely to be most politicized. Ethnic- 
ally bonded officer cliques will not always carry the greatest 
weight in an officer corps. They become particularly salient 
when they dovetail with other cleavages such as rank, branch 
or generation. 

Periods of decolonization, wartime expansion, peacetime 
demobilization, civil war desertion, post-civil war absorption 
of defeated troops — as we have found, each of these is especi- 
ally likely to alter the composition of an officer corps and 
to change the range of rewards available for ambitious officers. 
It is under such conditions that ethnic and other lines of 
cleavage are apt to coincide. The result may be that the officer 
corps becomes divided internally. Competition for promotions, 
favoured asignments and policy influence will pit one com- 
munally tainted faction against others. On the other hand, 
each of these historic developments — war, civil war, decolon- 
ization, demobilization — has the potential for homogenizing 
the officer corps, provoking purges of current officers from 
certain groups and discrimination in favour of other groups 
in the officer recruitment process. In any case, changing ethnic 
patterns dividing or cementing the officer corps can spill over 
and affect relations between officers and the rank and file. 

The third dynamic dimension of intra-military relationships 
affected by state policies is between various branches or sub- 
units. Some militaries are relatively undifferentiated func- 
tionally: the army comprises the entire military. Within such 
an army, the overwhelming majority of men are in the infantry, 
and that is where state planners concentrate most of the 
budgetary allotments. In such organizationally simple mili- 
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taries, ethnicity will gain its importance chiefly in rank-officer 
interactions and in intra-officer relationships. But, even in 
army-dominated militaries, there may be ethnically distinct 
units. 

Today, however, most military organizations are becoming 
increasingly complex as élites conceive of ‘security’ in ever more 
elaborate terms. Part of the complexity flows from the ‘techno- 
logical imperative’. As the technology of warfare becomes more 
sophisticated, state organizations that utilize technology elabo- 
rate their divisions of labour in the name of maximizing ex- 
pertise. State planners are likely to keep the army as the single 
largest branch, but within the army will add increasing num- 
bers of specialized units. The infantry will require more and 
more infrastructure to conduct its operations. Every rifleman 
in the trenches will need a dozen men and women to 
supply his food, his intelligence, his pay-packets. Ethnically, 
this allows for greater diversity, even when security is being 
designed by a politically nervous communalized civilian 
élite. Rifles and tanks may still be entrusted only to men from 
certain trusted ethnic groups, and their field officers remain 
subject to political-ccommunal security. But jobs in the kit- 
chens, behind the wheels of trucks, in hospital tents or at 
radar stations may be increasingly considered by security élites 
to be far enough removed from real power to be open to men 
- and women - with ethnic identities considered politically 
untrustworthy. 

This is not to say that infantry soldiers are a privileged 
group. In most wars, they suffer the highest casualty rates. In 
fact, if the state élites could ensure that it could be tightly 
controlled, it would man it disproportionately with ‘marginal’ 
persons from the outer rim of the state security map; but this 
is not always possible. So, rather than being a sign of infantry- 
men’s enviable position, filling the infantry with men from 
the most politically reliable community is a sign of the poten- 
tial threat that men with weapons can pose to officers and to 
régimes. 

Modern state security planners have generally coped with 
the diversification of missions and sophistication of technology 
by creating service branches quite separate from the army, 
typically air forces and navies. Only a few militaries, such as 
the Canadian, have succeeded in reversing the autonomization 
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trend of the modern era by reconsolidating the several services 
into a single unified military organization. In ethnically 
divided societies, the navy and air force may be dissimilar 
from the army in their communal compositions because of 
(a) being created at different (usually later) points in the 
country’s political-ethnic evolution, (b) calling for different 
educational skills and vocational preferences, and (c) playing 
relatively lesser roles in the maintenance of internal order. 
The ethnic dissimilarities between a country’s army, navy and 
air force do not automatically generate inter-service tensions. 
The military may be engaged in a war against a common enemy 
that provides satisfying missions and budgetary allotments for 
all three branches. Or the army may be so pre-eminent in 
military affairs that the air force and navy have minimal lever- 
age no matter how distinct they are from the army. The navy 
and air force may also have overall ethnic proportions unlike 
the army’s, and yet still share with the army a prevalence of 
one group’s members at senior command levels, thus promo- 
ting inter-service cooperation. 

If the navy or air force do become significant actors in in- 
ternal order-keeping — and this is becoming the case with air 
forces in many countries — then there will be growing pressure 
to ensure communal symmetry between the three services. 
On the other hand, if the army, because of its sheer size or its 
reliance on universal conscription, has been ethnically diverse 
(at least in the ranks) for decades, while the navy and air force 
have been more exclusivist, then political mobilization by 
under-represented communities could lead to deliberate efforts 
by state élites to broaden the ethnic net of the latters’ recruit- 
ments. 

In the preceding chapters, we have talked very little about 
another type of military service: the local militia or national 
guard. Though inherently less ‘professional’ and less insti- 
tutionally autonomous than the modern ideal types of organ- 
izations on which progressive states are expected to depend, 
militias are in many countries coming into their own today as 
a result of deliberate state encouragement. Militias are of 
value to modernizing state élites, (a) because they are an extra 
mobilizing vehicle for state élites’ and/or (b) because they 
supplement more expensive full-time security branches, and /or 
(c) because they provide a counter-weight to a politically 
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suspect military. Militia-type security units frequently have 
ethnic compositions unlike the regular army. They are part- 
time forces and are thus less prestigious and socially exclusivist, 
and they are usually recruited and employed locally. 

If there is a likelihood of clashes along strategic border 
regions or insurgencies in particular provinces, militia units 
could be called upon to bolster the army. They might become 
competitors with the army for missions and support. Because 
of their differing communal colorations, militias might even 
betray military directives and frustrate central government 
intentions. In the Soviet Union, militias seem to have larger 
minority contingents than the regular army. In China, during 
those periods such as that which followed the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, when there have been deliberate efforts by the govern- 
ment to bring more non-Han into the military, a larger 
proportion of non-Han were apparently assigned to local mili- 
taries, rather than to the regular units of the PLA.’ In Yugo- 
slavia, a major political debate in the aftermath of the 1971 
Croatian crisis was over the proper relationship between locally 
mobilized defence militias and the central military.* In the 
United States, during the racial clashes of the 1960s, the 
National Guard gained new political prominence; still, today, 
it includes fewer blacks than do the regular armed forces.® In 
Britain, the English appeared more willing to join the Terri- 
torials — perhaps for the social functions they performed for the 
petit bourgeoisie — while remaining chary of a standing army.?° 

Ignoring communal aspects of recruitment or promotion 
trends does not make those communal distortions vanish. Con- 
scious neglect may simply mean that the military high com- 
mand, often itself ethnically imbalanced, can disclaim political 
responsibility for such distortions. In instances where military 
policy-makers do take communalism into account — behind 
closed doors, if not in public forums — their decisions can 
affect how members of ethnic communities view themselves 
culturally and politically. 

Intra-military ethnic conditions can be important factors 
intensifying or diluting the saliency of ethnicity in the country 
at large. In the long run, they can affect politics at levels 
much deeper than access to academy places or competition 
between factions over operational assignments. This is what 
is potentially significant about communally motivated coups 
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d’état. If they are nothing more than demonstrations of fac- 
tional rivalry, they will have minimal impact on the political 
order and its peculiar ethnic stratification. If, however, a coup 
launched by officers of one or two disaffected ethnic groups 
heightens ethnic awareness and communal mobilization in the 
general populace, then an internally sparked military action 
can indeed have broad systematic consequences. If they help 
to mobilize ethnic groups in the polity at large, these initially 
intra-military ethnic dynamics will undoubtedly make security- 
conscious state élites more nervous and more prone to rely on 
ethnic categories in their calculations and stratagems. 


State Security and Evolving Inter-ethnic Politics 


There have been three ways in which the military has inter- 
acted with non-state groups. First, it has been a barometer by 
which certain groups ascertain just how well they are faring 
in the state, how much they are trusted and how much access 
they have. Secondly, the military is itself an interest group, 
allying or competing with ethnic groups to influence state 
policy. Thirdly, not all ethnic groups at all times in their own 
political evolution will consider the military — their influence 
on it, their representation within it — important to their col- 
lective welfare. We have seen how some ethnic groups have 
been relatively disinterested in the state military. Their cul- 
tural system devalued military careers, or they were so secure in 
the civilian political system, or so remote from state authority, 
sO marginal in the minds of central élites, that they did not have 
to give the military much thought. Other groups — or these 
same groups at different historical periods ~ have considered 
the military to be critical to their well-being, because they 
depended on military participation to give them legitimacy, 
mobility or power, or because their security was directly 
jeopardized by military coercion. Generally, as states have 
acquired the capacity to penetrate all sectors of all sub-groups’ 
lives, fewer and fewer ethnic groups have been able to remain 
disinterested in the military or in their communal ability to 
influence it. 

We noted at the start of this study that representation, the 
most common concern among analysts who look at military- 
ethnic patterns, would not be the central focus of our discus- 
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sion because it does not get us close enough to the operations 
of state power. Yet representation can at times become crucial 
to those state operations if one or more important ethnic 
groups under state authority begin to withhold allegiance to 
the state because they judge themselves to be unfairly under- 
represented in the military or civil service. 

The concept of a ‘representative bureaucracy’ is a tricky 
one. It has at least two distinct meanings.'! It can refer to a 
bureaucratic organization that includes among its regular per- 
sonnel officials from a variety of ethnic backgrounds roughly 
approximating their numerical proportions in the citizenry 
at large. As any communal leader knows who is pressing for 
such representative composition, gross numbers are not the 
politically significant criterion for determining ‘representative- 
ness’. If Filipinos in the US military number about their 
proportion in the American society, but they.are all scrubbing 
floors and shining officers’ shoes, that is not acceptable repre- 
sentation. Similarly, if Moslems of various ethnic groups with- 
in the Soviet military approximate to their proportions in 
Soviet society, but serve chiefly as army conscripts and have 
little access to the officer corps, they will hardly concede that the 
Soviet military is genuinely representative. 

In Canada, the United States and Belgium, military ethnic 
representativeness in this sense of mirroring proportions in the 
society is an issue which is currently arousing ethnic political 
participation. It began as a. demand by newly mobilized ethnic 
groups — Canadian Francophones, American blacks and Belgian 
Flemings — simply for a better numerical ‘fit’ between the 
military and the society. It has since become a more subtle and 
politically sophisticated demand that proportions be broken 
down by hierarchical level and by service. Militaries that might 
have been willing to comply under pressure with the initial 
demand merely for gross numerical representation, often balk 
at the second, more politically realistic sort of representative- 
ness. For the latter requires a military to alter its promotion 
procedures, its training and recruitment routines, and even its 
bases for influence and intra-officer cohesion. Complying with 
this sort of demand would compel a state élite to overturn 
some of its cherished notions about state security. When a 
state élite refuses to take this second major step in satisfying 
communal demands, the ethnic foundation of the state's secur- 
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ity system, usuaily left implicit and out of public view, may 
suddenly become more visible and set off a more intense 
ethnic mobilization. 

There is another meaning embedded in the concept of a 
representative bureaucracy. The representative organization 
not only mirrors society in its membership, it also reflects in its 
internal range of policy opinions the range of opinions in 
society at large. This alternative meaning often lies dormant 
in debates over a military’s communal composition, because 
spokesmen presume that, if the military includes throughout 
its ranks members of society’s significant groups, then naturally 
those groups’ attitudes and values will be expressed in policy 
discussions There is, however, a conceptual and operational 
chasm between objective and subjective representation. In 
many organizations — multinational corporations, civil ser- 
vices, police forces, militaries — there are members of an 
assortment of ethnic groups at managerial levels.'? But those 
individuals, though regarded by census-takers as members of 
a given community, are in their actual policy-making behaviour 
so assimilated into the dominant group’s values that their 
presence does nothing to ensure that their community’s inter- 
ests are placed on the organizational agenda. The promotions 
of a few token and coopted members of politically distrusted 
communities to the upper reaches of the military general staff 
or a ministry of defence is not always sufficient to stave off 
mobilization by disaffected ethnic groups. 

For instance, there are Scottish officers in the British mili- 
tary. They are ‘Scottish’ in so far as they are born in Scotland 
and may even still use Edinburgh or Aberdeen as their per- 
manent residence. But Scottish nationalists who are today 
assessing the representativeness of the British military are quick 
to note that Scottish soldiers who achieve officer status are 
thoroughly Anglicized in their values and styles.!* Politically 
sceptical Scottish nationalists point out that such officers 
attended English independent (‘public’) schools. Many mili- 
taries have their equivalents of these. In Indonesia, it may 
be the outer islander in the officer corps who went to school 
on Java and married a Javanese woman. In France, it may be 
the Jewish officer who has long ago become secularized and 
has little effective bond with the Jewish community.'* In 
Iraq, it may be the Kurdish officer who lives in Baghdad and 
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is contemptuous of the majority of Kurdish nomads living in 
the mountainous countryside, fighting to gain autonomy with- 
in the Iraqi state. Their membership in the state security 
élite usually remains proportionately small; it is rarely a sign 
that the ethnic group from which they sprang is close to the 
centre of the state ethnic security map. 

Such sophisticated analysis poses severe problems for the 
social scientist trying to describe the actual role of ethnicity 
in state security planning. It also poses great difficulty for the 
politicized ethnic group which is trying accurately to assess 
exactly where it stands in the state security system. An ethnic 
group’s leaders seek to determine whether its members should 
be urged to trust the military or suspect it, whether they should 
volunteer for service or organize draft resistance, whether its 
politicians should support higher defence budgets or call for 
cut-backs. Answers and resultant group strategies will depend 
on how capable a given ethnic group is at calculating the 
representativeness of the military in a politically realistic way. 

Ethnic groups can grow in political awareness and resources, 
becoming increasingly capable of assessing state policies and 
imposing policy demands even as modernization proceeds. 
As any one of a state’s ethnic groups does become more co- 
hesive and active, it may force a communally imbalanced 
military into the uncomfortable limelight. Placed in such an 
unaccustomed position, the military may suffer internal stress 
and become a less and less reliable instrument on which élites 
can depend for maintaining the established state order. If 
communal mobilizations reach a point where the élite leans 
increasingly on its coercive forces, then ethnic dynamics may 
split the military apart and necessitate a basic reordering of 
the state and its security system. We have described such a 
dynamic as it has operated in Pakistan and Rhodesia. One can 
see it most starkly in Lebanon. What occurred in Lebanon in 
the mid 1970s underscores a principal theme in our analysis. 
Ethnicity’s saliency in state security systems can be dormant 
for a generation without actually disappearing. It can re- 
surface to dominate the calculations of otherwise modernist 
state élites when ethnic groups mobilize and the military be- 
comes the critical instrument for state maintenance. 

In Lebanon, the fabric of national integration and of intra- 
military integration was threadbare in 1975. The élite formula 
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precluded any official recognition of proportional changes 
among the country’s ethnic groups since the 1932 census. It 
turned a blind eye to the large Palestinian population. It 
conceived of the critical ethnic cleavage as between ‘Christians’ 
and ‘Moslems’.!5 The formula called for Lebanon’s immuniza- 
tion from foreign conflicts in the Middle East and for ethnic 
designation of certain government posts. For the Lebanese 
military, the formula was interpreted to mean that the armed 
forces would be kept small and that Moslems as well as Chris- 
tians would be allowed in the rank and file, though Christians 
would dominate the officer corps. The post of Commander of 
the Armed Forces would be reserved for a Maronite Christian, 
and the Minister of Defence would normally be a Druze and 
only rarely a Christian. The élite would keep Lebanon’s mili- 
tary out of Middle Eastern conflicts. Domestically, the formula 
meant that the military would be called on only sparingly to 
resolve Moslem-Christian conflicts.1* On a less formal but no 
less self-conscious level, the pre-1975 state security formula 
allowed for close links between several rival Christian political 
parties and military officers’ factions, and for the state’s toler- 
ance of a host of politicians’ private militias.?” 

This Lebanese élite ethnic-military formula for insulating 
the military broke down in 1975, largely as a result of the 
military's own actions. The Lebanese military’s actions against 
Lebanese Palestinians and its seeming inaction against Israeli 
military incursions were the sparks that set off Christian and 
Moslem communal mobilizations and the civil war that fol- 
lowed. The military's actions reflected contradictions at the 
heart of the traditional ethnic state security formula. For the 
formula meant that the military could not perform its minimal 
function as defender of state integrity because it was too small, 
and because any conflict with Israel would have involved it in 
domestic sectarian politics. The élite’s formula presumed a 
neat separation between foreign and domestic ethnic politics 
that was unrealistic. Furthermore, its internal order-keeping 
role grew untenable as Palestinians became more politically 
active and alienated. In acting against a labour strike by 
Palestinians in 1975, and during earlier clashes in 1969 and 
1973, the military was necessarily acting not just against strikers 
but against ethnically aware Palestinians who had virtually 
no access to Lebanon’s state apparatus.'* Nor did officially 
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proportional recruiting practices disguise the fact that Moslems 
were less trusted by state security planners than were Chris- 
tians.'*® Those few Moslems who had gained promotions into 
the officer corps were not the prime shapers of the military's 
role in Lebanese politics. 

Such a state security map became less and less acceptable to 
Lebanon’s Moslem politicians and their followers as the mili- 
tary developed into the crucial state institution. After its 
clashes with the Palestinians and its challenges from militant 
Moslems, the military could only survive by forfeiting its secur- 
ity function. Without a legitimate instrument for ending com- 
munal violence, the various factions within the state élite 
resorted to their own private militias. This only further escal- 
ated violence and strained military cohesion.?° 

Under these deteriorating security conditions, Lebanese 
Moslems began to operate more as a single ethnic community. 
They demanded a basic revision of the traditional formula and 
insisted on military reforms. Specifically, Moslems called for 
(a) universal conscription and a more equitable distribution 
of Moslems in the army, (b) a state security committee that 
included Moslems, (c) an army equipped to handle Israeli 
incursions, and (d) a more active role militarily for Lebanon 
in Arab affairs.21 Nothing came of these demands; they were 
too close to the heart of the entire problem. By early 1975, the 
violence had grown to such proportions that soldiers were 
taking sides. Late in February, and during the first weeks of 
March 1975, dissident Moslem troops began to mutiny. The 
mutinies were responses to political disintegration of the 
gravest sort.22, Moslem mutineers declared the creation of a 
new army, the ‘Lebanese Arab Army’. A belated attempted 
coup by military officers, seeking a solution that would halt 
military disintegration, failed.?> After the coup’s failure, the 
Moslem soldiers’ mutinies and the desertions of Christian 
soldiers to join their co-communalists’ militias, the Lebanese 
army essentially collapsed. 

By the summer of 1976, there was not one military in 
Lebanon; there were scores: ‘... here we are with 3 armies, 
z police forces, 22 militias, 42 parties, g Palestinian organ- 
izations, 4 radio stations and 2 television stations’.24 The secur- 
ity of what was left of the Lebanese state was, for all practical 
purposes, turned over to the state military of Syria. Syria 
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announced as its first priority in establishing a reordered 
Lebanese state the creation of a new Lebanese state military. 
State building in Lebanon, as in so many ethnically divided 
societies, had become largely a process of military building.?* 

The experience of the Lebanese military and its disintegra- 
tion is more extreme than many of the cases we have examined 
in the foregoing chapters. If a state military is itself ethnically 
skewed, and if the state's security it is supposed to defend is 
rooted in an artificial formula for reconciling basically contra- 
dictory communal interests, then when the élitist bargain 
breaks down and the formula unravels, the military will be 
vulnerable to intense divisive pressures. Moreover, under such 
artificial formulas, the military usually serves one community's 
interests more than others. As a result, the military’s own 
actions may be credited with starting the entire state-unravel- 
ling process. 


Internationalization of State Security Formulas 


State creation and state maintenance processes occur in an 
international context. While any country’s military-ethnic 
pattern will be the product of decisions made by its own state 
élites, external pressures and incentives play a significant part 
in determining the élite’s perceptions and priorities. This was 
never more true than during the second half of the twentieth 
century. Alliances, military aid and technical assistance, arms 
sales, foreign mercenaries — all these are having a growing 
impact on the coercive instruments available to state élites. 
Conventionally, alliances, weapons transfers and technical 
assistance programmes are analysed with little reference to 
their ethnic consequences. Yet such externally derived re- 
sources usually affect the state military's own ethnic condition. 
First, the infusion of manpower, knowhow, funds or weaponry 
from abroad into the military of a multi-ethnic state can make 
an ethnically sensitive civilian state élite all the more insistent 
upon controlling a military which has hitherto been in the 
hands of another ethnic group. It is the availability of foreign 
military aid that has made many Third World militaries strong 
enough to be worth controlling. Secondly, externally derived 
military resources can alter the domestic influence and internal 
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order-keeping capabilities of the various armed forces branches. 
Thirdly, if foreign penetration into a multi-ethnic state is 
extensive, it may actually go so far as to involve foreign 
military advisers in designing state ethnic security formulas. 
Soviet advisers in Iraq and Czechoslovakia, American advisors 
in Vietnam, Iran and the Philippines, British advisers in 
Kenya and Malaysia have all had an impact on how open or 
closed access to strategic arms of the military is to the various 
local ethnic groups. 

Foreign military technology and assistance can and do shape 
the way in which state élites conceptualize their internal secur- 
ity needs. They also shape the capacities that a state élite 
possesses to realize its optimal ethnic security map. Having a 
generous and steady stream of U S aid, and, later, purchased 
weapons, allowed mainland Chinese through the Kuomintang 
to create and sustain a huge military apparatus in Taiwan 
after 1949 while keeping ethnic Taiwanese — 80 per cent of 
the population — out of all crucial military posts. Similarly, 
first American and more recently Soviet military assistance has 
expanded and equipped Peru’s military to the point where 
those mestizos who gained power and status by pursuing mili- 
tary careers now have a formidable base from which to exercise 
control over the entire Peruvian state apparatus.?’ As Zaire’s 
single largest supplier of military arms during the 1957-74 
period, France (followed by the United States and Italy) has 
had a role in affecting President Mobutu’s programme of 
purging Lundas, tribesmen from the upper-rich Shaba (for- 
merly Katanga) province, from the Zaire military.?* France, 
as both supplier and adviser, has likewise helped to shape 
ethnic security maps in Morocco, Chad and Senegal. American, 
Soviet, British and French élites are likely to act out of their 
own home-grown ethnic security beliefs when they construct 
security plans and aid programmes for export. 

Most foreign military assistance is nowadays given in the 
name of modernizing the militaries of the recipient states. 
Modernization is usually translated to mean making the officer 
corps more professional and the security system as a whole more 
capital-intensive. Just as economies are becoming more inter- 
nationally sensitive and vulnerable, so are state security sys- 
tems. This trend towards the modernization and international- 
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ization of state security systems has often encouraged the per- 
sistence, rather than the decline, of ethnic calculations among 
civilian and military state élites. 


From State Security to National Security 


In many of the multi-ethnic polities we have examined, the 
military develops such a stake in the maintenance of a par- 
ticular régime and the promotion of a certain ethnic group’s 
interests as to compromise its supra-communal position. In 
doing so, it may also compromise the authority of the state. 
Most often it is not military élites alone who are responsible 
for undermining state authority. Civilian state élites frequently 
rely so heavily on ethnic categories when designing security 
strategies that they transform military institutions into reflec- 
tions of their own ethnic projections. 

A study of ethnic-military patterns reveals that many of the 
polities which we conventionally label nation-states are, in 
reality, simply states. A state is a polity in which hierarchical 
structures of authority formally bind individuals under its 
jurisdiction. A nation-state is a polity in which those structures 
of authority depend on horizontal relationships between citi- 
zens themselves. State security is a formula for maintaining the 
authority of hierarchical structures. National security is a for- 
mula for protecting the shared interests of a horizontally 
bonded citizenry. An ethnic approach to exploring militaries 
suggests that much of what goes under the guise of national 
security is in reality a strategy for state security. Conscription, 
perhaps more than any other dimension of a military, exposes 
the crucial difference between state security and national 
security. In a statist system, conscription is primarily a vehicle 
for fulfilling the state military’s manpower needs. Regardless 
. of the public justifications cushioning the introduction of 
conscription, it is intended to supply state élites with sufficient 
and reliable manpower. By contrast, in a genuine nation-state, 
conscription fulfils manpower needs, but all citizens are deemed 
reliable by the very fact of their citizenship, and the military's 
ultimate purpose is to defend the common interests of the 
conscriptees. 

Citizen armies are the military's approximation of the 
nation-state. The model of the citizen army has been adopted 
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in countries such as Switzerland, Israel and Singapore. But, 
even in these countries, conscription has been tailored by 
civilian and military élites so that it takes on statist rather 
than nation-state attributes. Conscription and the resultant 
militaries reflect state élites’ own conceptions of the reliability 
of various sectors of the society and the degree of state access 
with which each group can be trusted. Some ethnic groups are 


officially excluded, others are implicitly excluded; some groups . 


are prominent in the conscripted ranks, yet minimally visible 
in the small career corps. Where élites claim to govern nation- 
states but do not attempt to create such armies, there may still 
exist ambivalence about substituting voluntarism for conscrip- 
tion because such a system jeopardizes the national status of the 
military. The volunteer force looks too much like a traditional 
state military. Openly to admit such a manpower strategy in 
a nation-state would undermine the very legitimacy, not only 
of the military, but also of the state apparatus as a whole. The 
result is that state élites, who still do make ethnic distinctions 
among citizens and who still do imagine some groups to be 
more reliable and valuable than others, today search for ways 
to reconcile their security beliefs with the ideological pressures 
of nationalism. The outcome is typically a military system 
based on systematic but unacknowledged ethnic discrimina- 
tions. 

Many militaries in the 1970s are mobilized and demobilized 
with an understanding among state élites that some ethnic 
groups are beyond the pale of political reliability. Such groups 
will either be used in the military without gaining any greater 
access to state power, or they will be excluded from the military 
for as long as strategically feasible. When the state is under 
extreme duress and these groups’ manpower finally does be- 
come valuable to the military, the question will have to be 
faced: is the military a nation-state institution in which all 
soldiers are equal citizens and sources of the state’s authority? 
Or is the military a state institution in which citizen obligation 
is directly to the state without there being any presumption 


N 


of a wider community and political integration? To the extent 


that any military draws on the manpower of an ethnic group 
which it does not in turn depend on for its own legitimation, 


that military is merely a state military. The security being “ 


assured is state security, not genuine national security. 
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Over time, any polity can move from state to nation-state 
and back to state as relations between citizens and state author- 
ity change. Any military can, in its historical evolution, 
modernize and yet remain essentially a state military, or can 
evolve from a state institution into a nation-state institution. 
Which course a given military will follow will depend on how 
far state élites go to find alternatives to ethnicity when they 
define and measure the polity’s security. 

State élites will continue to utilize ethnic calculations in 
designing their security maps despite (or, better, together 
with) the professionalization, modernization and international- 
ization of their militaries. Ethnic manipulations in militaries 
will decline only when the basis for the state’s maintenance is 
no longer stratification and coercion. 
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